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RCH KEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

/4{ = MEETING, 1850, to be held at OXFORD, 

Tuesday, June a. and ‘<seananmatien Tuesday, J une 25. 


he Rev. oe VICE- CHANCE ‘LOR of the UNIVERSITY. 
The Most Noble the MA ROU is ‘of NORTHAMPTON, 


vi ice- ~ Spe 
me 
The Ear’ » 

‘d Bisho) se Ontord, F. RS V.P.S. 

Sate net Oe that all oe ‘who propose to 
a moirs, or make =~ communication to the Meeting in 
_ the Sections, w their tion at an early 
d, with the title and ‘subject of the Memoir; and that all per- 
to contribute Antiquities or W orks of Art for exhi- 
jn the temporary Museum, calculated to promote the objects 
= “institute, cot the stitute, at {~ 4-1 anes 

f the Institute, 2 uffolk-street, Pall-ma 

ph the Beretaries 0  BOWYER LANE, Secretary. 


nOYAL AGRICUI sTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAN 
NERAL MEE tine will be held at the Society's 
Oe sorer square, on WEDNESDAY, the 22nd inst., at 
sock in the moO of the Council, 
Jondon, May 1, 1850. JAMES HUDSON, Secretary. 








SOMINATION OF JUDGES. —On or before the General 
22nd of May, Nominations of Judges for Stock or 
m = rl the Exeter Meeting, will be received from Mem- 
of the Society, who are requested to certify, from their personal 
ite. that the parties prepreed are qualified and willing to 
4s Judges for the particular class for which ey are nenes ively 
a and who are unconnected with any Exhibitor of 
xor Maker of Im lements, and have no direct persor - 
ibe Stock exhibited, as the breeder of any of the animals upon 
ich they may be called upon to adjudicate. 
LBCTURE.—Prof. Way (at the request of several members of 
Council) has kindly consented to repeat his Lec ture : “On the 
stive Powers of Soil, in reference to Manure,” at the House 
the Society, on Wednesday next, the 15th inst., at 12 o’clock. 
Mem! abers of the Society will have the privilege of free 





' ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
EXHIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN 
Det Een will take place on SATUR DAY, the 18th of 
jor Exhibition must be at this Office on Friday 
ith, or at the Garden before half-past Eight o'clock a.m., on 
day of Exhibition. 
Betas will be open to visitors at One,r.s. Tickets are issued 
his Office, price 58. each, or at the Garden in the afternoon of 
madibefocet at 78. 6d. each ; but only to orders from 
lows of the Soc 
Tick 


3 ets will be issued in Regent- pleat on the day of 
hibition. 


1, Regent-street. 


{RTISTS AMATEUR DRAMATIC PER- 
i‘. FORMANCE.—Under the immediate Patronage of Her Most 
ious Majesty THE QUEEN, and His Royal Highness 
NCE ALBE tT, and a large number of Noblemen and Gen- 


o, Patrons of 
T PERFORMAN E will take place at the ST. JAMES'’S 
B ig the 18th of id he 





GextLEMAN.’—Tickets may be obtained from T. 8. Care, 
y, Treasurer, 80, Newman-street. 
WILLIAM LEE, Hon, Sec. 

Mrnciseter ua LITERARY and SCIEN- 
! Ray Beit ies ION, Edwards-street, Poctmen: -square.— 
my NEXT, M y, 13th, 28q. 
HisTURY and PRESENT STATE af 
sical. INSTRE MENTS. ee F., A W. 8S. Rockstrow. 
mence at 8 o’cl: embers free, with the privilege of in- 
uinga Lady. Tickets to Non-members, 1s. each. Subscription 
i lastitation, Two Guineas per annum, p able yearly or half- 
vance. Members have the use ms spacious and well 
ing ooms, the extensive gal for circulation, 

ma 48 free admission to the various Class: 
rae a, in, connexion with the Institution, is published 


ROBERT WEIR, Seerctary. 








\ GENTLEMAN who socived in Scotland a 
general education, holding no Seyret situation 
<n would be glad to undertake the AUDIT of A INTS, 
ROTION or CLASSIFICATION of STATION ICS COR- 
DPUNDER SE. or other Work. Any Gentleman in England 
vom such services in Dublin might be advantageous is re- 
itoaddress, X.Y.Z., care of Fisher & Co. News-agents, 10, 
d-street, Dublin. 


A RENTLEW OMAN, between Thirty and 
th ty Years of Age, sessing a small Annuity. solicits the 
SION” any Lady requiring a well-educated Person AS COM- 
N, or in any capacity not menial, where her services 
be deemed equivalent to her Board. Unexceptionable 


es given.—A dd: i . 
; nde Pall 7 fail ress, A.B., care of Mr. Robins, 14, Opera 


1)8 . MUB HL, from Baden-Ba Baden, Hofrath, and 
, formerly chief Editor of the Podeinns, is desirous of 
shan! in England, some LITERA EMPLOYMENT, 
ign ‘department ofa (inl or as Professor of 
ode h to some College or Schools. Herr Muhl, a native 
where the purest German is spoken, is Doctor 
a Heidelbe man, Littérateur, and author 
nmat f ; for instance, of a * German Prose Anthology and 
a use of the English,’ (London, Alex. Black). 
tin been tutor in an English family, and director of a 
School ; and on that account is also perfectly qualified to 


=i or ‘companion to any one who may wish to acquire a 





lay other wledge of foreign languages. He therefore, in the absence 


mode of offering his services to the public, has recourse 
Swuctantly, to advertisement.— Address, Dr, MUAL, 61, 
eet, Oxford-street. 


T OYAL LITERARY FUND.—POSTPONE- 
MENT of the DINNER.—The celebration of Her Majesty's 
Birthday having been fixed by Ministers for Wednesday, the 15th 
inst., the Anniversary Dinner of the Royal Literary Fund has been 
postponed to FRIDAY, the 17th inst., for which day the Tickets 
already issued will be ay allebe. 
JCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 
73, Great Russell-street, ~~ 9, 1850. 


N 18s WILSON, daughter of the Scottish 
p ist, begs to announce that she gives LESSONS on the 
PI ANOFORTE, which she has studied under the most eminent 
masters; and in SINGING, having been instructed for that pur- 
pose by her late Father.—47, Gower-street, Bedford- -square. 


TALIAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 

Mr. Antonio Biacar (Assistant Professor at Queen’s College) 

gives Lessons at home, 4, Gower-street North, and attends Schools 
and Pupils at their own residence. 


ered COLLEGE, near London. 


Presic 
s Grace the DUKE o! of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 
Principal the Rev. M. COWIE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambri 

The object of this Institution is to combine General Education, 
Collegiate Discipline for Resident Students, Special Instruction 
in Science and its Practical Applications in the Civil and Mili- 
tary Professions, and Preparation for the Universities. 

The charges are as follows :— 

For General Education, including Religious Instruction, Classics, 
Mathematics, the English, French, and German Languages, His- 
tory, Geography. Se, Board, Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 
Guineas per Annum. 

In addition tot this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 

f Chemistry and Physics.. Dr. lyon Playfair, F.G.S. 





























ptnesnleay and Geology Professor Ansted, F.R.S. 
Metallurgy .....-........ Dr. Frankland, 
Surveying, Field Engi- 

j neering and Nautical 

Astronomy.... 
Civil Beaineccing” “and 
Architecture . ° 
L Machinery 
f Military Sci 


Departinent C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 


. 8. Clegg, jun. Esq. 

W. Binns, Esq. 

Captain Griffiths, R.F.P. 
Royal Artillery. 

H. Fradelle, Esq. 

. F. Falconer, Esq. 


wnitee, | Drawing . 
Saas | Sm Hindustan 


Angelo. 
t Divina Special Course The’ Rev. M Cowie, MLA. 
In the rincipal. 
University { Mathematics, ditto o . The Rew W.G. Watson, 
Department A.V ee Prince. 
- Et, = ins. E 


ditto .. a 
ssistant Tuto 


The fees for the additional courses in dan three Jepartenente 
are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses may be had at Mr. Dalton’s, 28, Cockspur-street, 
Charing-cross ; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s, Cornhill ; or any 


Classics, 


the College. 





RTICLED PUPIL.—In a House of Business 
connected with the Fine Arts, of old standing and respecta- 
bility, at the West end of the Town, there is a VACANCY FOR 
AN ARTICLED PUPIL who shows a decided disposition for 
Drawing.—Address A.B., Messrs. Scrirrs & Son’s, Newspaper and 
Advertising Office. Southmolton- street, Bond- street. 


THE POET WORDSWORTH. 


M* CURT, Antiquary, &c., begs to state that 
ph he has on Sale, MEDALS of the late eminent Poet 
WORDSWORTH, in Gold, Silver, and fine Bronze, modelled 
from the Life, and executed in 1848 by Mr. Leonanp C. Wron, of 
the Royal Mint. Obtainable only at Mr. Cunt’s, 15, Lisle- -street, 
Leicester-square. 


PALBOTY PE PORTRAITS on PAPER.— 

MESSRS. HENNEMANN & MALONE, 122, Regent-street, 
(Photographers to the Queen,) make Portraits, even in dull 
weather, that may be coloured to resemble miniatures. Copies of 
Portraits in poaneneny e, Oil or Water Colours, Pictures, Statu- 
ary, Prints, Rare Books, Re 

Apparatus, Chemicals, and Iodized Paper, for Amateurs, with 
instructions, gratis, sent to any part of the world 

Phot ographs, from different parts of the United Kingdom and 
the Continent for sale. On view (gratuitously) at 122, Regent-street. 


. UMISMATICS.—Mr. C. R. TAYLOR respect- 
a fully inv ites ry attention of Deiiectere and others to his ex- 
tensive Stock of A ENT and MODERN COINS and MEDALS, 











unusually moderate. This Collection includes a magnificent spe- 
cimen of the famous Decadrachm or Medallion of Syracuse, the 
extremely rare Fifty-shilling Piece and other coins of C romwell, 
many fine Proofs and Pattern Pieces of great sariey and interest ; 
also, choice Cabinets, Numismatic Books, &c. Orders, however 
small, punctually attended to. Articles Soameel to any part of 
the country for inspection, and every information desired promptly 
furnished. Coins, &c. bought, sold, or exchanged, and commis- 
sions most = ithfully execute 
Address, 2, Tavistock- strect, Covent-garden. 


CHROMATIC TELESCOPE.—To be 
DISPOSED OF, a 5-feet ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE, 
of 4h inches object- -glass, with four astronomical eye-piece: 





Mars—Spots and Maculw on the Sun—Craters and Volcanic Sur- 


of Stars by the Moon : some important ones occur this year. 
for the information of those conversant with the sidereal heavens, 
the Double Stars Rigel, Castor, y Leonis, Polaris, are distinctly 
separated. 
attest the penetrative power of the object-glass. Price, 14 Guineas. 
—Address a letter to J. T. Goppagp, 35, Goswell-street, London.— 
Every facility eo testing the above will be given. 
N.B. isc of flint, 9 inches diameter, for sale—unworked, 


50 Guineas. 








ieteemasion can be obtained by application to the Principal, at | 


which will be Fen to be generally fine i condition, at prices | 


magni- | 

‘ying from 40 to 250; shows Saturn’s Ring and Satellites—E clipses | 
of Jupite r’s Satellites and Belts—Phases and Spot on Venus and | 
face of the Moon, and their ever-changing shadows—Occultations | 
And | 


These being more or less test objects, will suftic iently | 


me 12 Guineas; or can be worked into an object-glass, price | 


N R. T. WALESBY, 12, Oxp Bonp-street, 
has received from noted Collections a few Paintines (in- 

cluding Historica Portraits), Canines, and pred , Oopeere = 

Tastk, which will be found worth attention.— Pict 

&e., bought and sold on Commission.—Choice Works exhibited he 

Artists and Manufacturers. 


" o-2 

GF E OL OG Y.—Persons wishing to become 
M acquainted with this interesting branch of Science will find 

their B ies greatly Poertisetes nd means of Elementary Collec- 

tions, which can be had at Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fift; 

Guineas each, arranged and sold by Mr. TENNANT, 149, Strand, 
ondo 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on <OneGEs poeenenas 200 Specimens, i ina Mahogany Cabinet 
with five age, ve 

MINERALS which are the components of rocks, or occasionally 

mbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, Jasper, Garnet, 
me lite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tour- 
maline, yok Spar, Fluor, Selenite, ryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plumb: itumen, &c. 

METALLIC OF es :—Lron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c, 

ROCKS :—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Sespentine, | Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

FOSSILS from the ‘Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludiow, Devonian, 
Pinna anny Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 
clay, and C crag Formations, &c. 

Mr. TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
RALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application of Mineral Substances in the are, illustrated by 
an extensive Collection of Specimens, Models, & 


BY B. R. GREEN AND JAMES FAHEY. 
(THE FOLDING DRAWING MODELS, 


constructed on an entirely new principle, enable the Pupil 
at once to Paint from Nature. They lie quite flat when not in 
use, consist of Cottages, Churches, Bridges, ges &c., in outline 
and colour.—“ Their compactness admirably adapts them for 
Private Families and Schools, their portability renders them 
invaluable to the Drawing Master.”— ingle Models, from 7s. 6d. 
each; or in Sets complete with Box and Stand, ‘Elementary, 
2 guineas, Advanced, 3 guineas.—Sold by the Principal Artists’ 
Colourmen § and Booksellers. 

M US 


pets y's E UM 


READY ENGR. AY "ED CREST DIES, 
For Supplying a Guinea's worth of Crest-stamped Note Paper and 
Adhesive Envelopes without charge for engraving, 
56, REGENT-STREET. 

Many hundred Crests are rea ay naraved. but any desired one, 
not yet executed, will be prepared at a few hours’ notice. 

Henry Dotsy contracts to supply for One Guinea, cash down or 
Post-office order, the following articles :—A Ream of "excellent full- 
size Cream Laid Note Paper and 500 large Cream Laid Adhesive 
Envelopes, the whole superbly stamped in white relief with any 
desired Crest (every charge included) for 2is., and without expense 
of any kind for engravi 

H. Dotsy, Heraldic "Die Engraver and Stationer, 56, Regent- 
street, Quadrant, three doors from County Fire Oflice. where ma 
be obtained the finest descriptions of Note-Paper Stamping in Gold, 
Silver, and Colour relief. 


IBRAIRIE ETRANGERE and Foreign Cir- 
4 culating Library, French, German, Italian, and Spenich, 
comprising 35,000 Volumes in Ancient and Modern Foreign Li 
ture. Twelve Months, 11 lls, 6d. Six Months, 16s. 6d. 
Months, 98. Single Volumes, 3d. each per week.—French Cata- 
logue, 28. German,1s. Italian and Spanish, 
Lr. Rou ANDI, Foreign Bookseller, Berners- street, Oxford-street. 


BULts S NEW DUPLICA TE CA" TALOGU E, 
) selected from a large stock, and offered exclusively to the Pro- 
prietors of Country Libraries at a reduced prices. 


Iso, 

BULL'S NEW PLA N’ for supplying Country 
Libraries with New and Standard Works for circulation without 
the expense of Purchase, sent tag and post free.—Orders to be 
addressed to Mr. Bui, Librarian, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square. 

















THE rer. a ISSUED, 








pe _ Public ND Conduit-street. 

T THIS EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE 
LIBRARY, from which the Nobility and Gentry in town 
and country are supplied, Subscribers have the choice of an im- 
mense collection of the most interesting works in the Eneli sh, 
French, Italian,and German Languages, and of all the New W orks 
as they appear, with the right aid the publ after the first demand, 

any that may be desired at half the | price. Catal: 
and library boxes gratis. The new POST C/ tA LOGU E, with 
erms, sent free, to orders bad ae lle two aucun addressed to 

Measrs. Sacxvers & Ortey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


CUT AND COME AGAIN! 


fe HISTORIANS, ANTIQUARIES, and 
COUNTY COLLECTORS.—Highly interesting and curious 
Biographical, Historical, Antiquarian, gae fpoarapbical Cut- 
| tings from old Newspapers. Magazines, R ters,and from Rare 
| Books, may be had at THE LITTLE OORSHUP, 26, Red 
Lion-street, Hebern, 
N.B. Every cutting is carefully dated. 


A N GUAGE.—DANISH GRAMMAR, 
4 RASK, &Svo. Copenhagen, 1846, boards, 3s. 6d. — MA\'S 
SW episi GRAMMAR, 5yo.’ Stockholm, 1849, sewed, 58. — 
Sk’s ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR, by Thorpe, 8vo. Copen- 
hagen, 1830, sewed, 8%.—FLUGEL'S GERMAN DICTIONARY, 
large London edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 1845, 228.—F LUG BLS GERM AN 
ea ONARY ABRIDGED, 12mo. London, 1849, - 
IIEMP’S G ——- N SCHOOL DICTION ARY, 
Planes. Svo. Berlin, 1*45, sewed, 3s. only.—KAYNOU 
SLAS des TROUBADOURs, 6 sole Syo. 
marbled — very rare, 6l. 128. 6 
| A New Catalogue of Old Books gratis. 
Bervar nD Qvanritcn, Foreign Second hand Bookseller, 
16, Castle-street, Leicester-square, London, 











by 


with 
ARD, POF- 
Paris, 1816, calf extra, 
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HONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcrTIionEERs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
ee Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction, 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 


MUSEUM OF MEDLEVAL ARCHITECTURE, 

The celebrated MUSEUM of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
and SCULPTURE of the late LEWIS N. COTTINGHAM, 
Esq., F.S.A., in Waterloo Bridge-road, Lambeth. 

N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 

fully give notice, that in eomecquence of the REMOVAL 
of Mr. N. J. COTTINGHAM'S FICES, &c., they are directed 
to offer for PRIV ‘py id on of the very —— a and 
unique MUSEUM o: ARC HITECTU KE ane ULP- 

TUE . and MEDLAV Ai ARCHITE CTU RAL DECORATIONS, 

FURNITURE, &c., formed at a vast copenet, and with acute 

judgment and taste by that eminent Architect, 

LEWIS N. COTTINGHAM., Esq., F.S.A., deceased. 

This highly interesting and important Collection forms & com- 

lete practical illustration to the study of English Architecture, 

Seclesiastical and Domestic, from the time of the Norman Inva- 
sion to the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, consisting of 
Original Specimens, Models and Casts from the most perfect 
examples of each epoch and ‘style, arranged in extensive suites of 
apartments of appropriate character. 

Among the more prominent works may be mentioned some 
exceedingly fine Carved Oak and other Ceilings—an early Oak 
Roof from an Ancient Hall—full-size copies of nine Ancient Altar 
Tombs, with roan Effigies—and a ao mag wage collection of 
upwards of sixt res of the various Saints, the highest 
style of Art of t “ ourteenth Century—with ~ Teer ofc Chimney 
Pieces, Screens, Reliquaries, Buffets, “ke., and a vast assemblage of 
mont valuable Oak and other Carving, Pannelling, Fittings, and 

urniture 

The Museum will be sold entire, with or without the capital 
and extensive range of Premises in the Waterloo Bridge-road, 
leasehold for a long term, which were erected by the late Mr. 
Cottingham. 

Cards to view between the hours of 12 and 5, and further par- 
ticulars. may be obtained of Messrs. Christie’ & Manson, King- 
street, St. James’s-square. 

















Sales by Auction, 

Water-Colour Drawings. 
YY Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’ aeguare on THURS- 
DAY, May 16, at } o'clock precisely, a VALUABLE COLLEC- 
TION of WATER-COLOUK DRAWINGS, the Property of a 
Gentleman, received from the country, comprising capital Works 
by the following distinguished artists :— 


ylmer Collingwood Holland Prout 
Baker E. Cooke, R.A. Hunt Richardson 
Benth t Cox Jackson Stanfield, K.A. 
Bonington C. Fielding Mole Turner, R.A. 
Callow Hardin Penley Sir D. Wilkie. 


i y be v iewed tw ° o days preceding, a and Catalogues had, 











Collection of Etchings and Drawings by Flaxman, the Pro- 
perty of a Gentleman, 
BY Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’s~ KR on TUES- 
DAY, May 21, at_1 o’clock precisely, the COLLECTION of EN- 
GRAVINGS and ETCHINGS of the Italian, German, and Dutch 
schools, including many scarce specimens—Amelee. by Cesio, and 
others by Pollajuolo, M. Antonio, Mair, A. Diirer, Rembrandt, &c. 
Bryan’s Dictionary ‘illustrated— also a collection of very elegant 
Designs by Flaxman, Stothard, and Wilkie, the Property of a 
Gentleman. 
May i be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had, 


The Valuable Coliection of Pictures, Library, and Cellar ir of 
Fine Wines of JOHN ‘NOBLE, Esq. F .,» deceased. 
YY Messrs. CHRISTIE & MAN SON, at the 


Mansion, No. 90, Gloucester-place, Portman-square, on MON- 
DAY, June 10, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
IMP ORTANT COLLEC TION of Italian, Flemish, and Dutch 
PICTURES, formed chiefly fang a visit * Italy, with good 
judgment and taste, by JOHN NOBLE, Esq. . deceased, at 
nis late residence, No. 90, Gloucester- -place, io “square, com- 
ising the Birth'of St. John and Lucretia, two very fine works of 
Guido, from the Zampieri Gallery—the Holy Family, by G. Vasari 
—the Magdalen, by Titian—highly interesting Portraits of Dante, 
Petrarch, and Ariosto, by A. del Sarto—the Pool of Bethesda, a 
fine composition, by Passagnani—a pair of brilliant small works of 
Canaletto—a Pastoral subject, by Bourcher—Portraits of Ninon de 
l’Enclos and Montespan, by Mignard—and Works of the following 








masters :— 
G. Romano C. Dolee De Witte V. Diest 
Ferri Marieski Vander Poel Dahl 
E. Serani Subtermans ong ae 
Passinelli V. Orley Netsche Dd. 
Also a portion of the CELLAR of very fine WIN ‘ES; on of the 
LIBRARY of BOOKS, and fine GALLERIES and [LLUS- 


TRATED WORKS; of which further notice will be given. 


The very Fine Collection of Pictures and Drawings of 
CHARLES MEIGH, Esq., of Grove House, Shelton. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Room, 8, King-street, St. James’s- square, on THURS- 
DAY, June 20, and two following days, at 1 o’clock precisely, the 
very IMPORTANT and VALUABLE GALLERY of PICTURES 
by Italian, Dutch, Flemish, and French Masters, and particularly 
rich in capital Works of the ) Fremont English Artists, formed by 
CHARLES MEIGH, Esq., erere House, Shelton. mong the 
most iaperiens WwW orks of the Old Masters, are the St. John Bap- 
tizing Christ, by P. Bordone, from the Palazzo Ambrosia Doria— 
the Dead Christ with the Maries, by Lud. Carracci—Head of the 
Virgin, a fresco, by Kaffaelle, from Sir Thomas Lawrence's Collec- 
tion—The Virgin won the Sleeping Infant, a beautiful {Work of 
Tasso Ferrato—St. Cecilia, an historical sketch, by Rubens— 
Abraham offering up Isaac, a very grand work of Rembrandt—an 
Interior, by eg a beautiful Gem, by du Jardin—a View 
in Amsterdam, by Van der Heyden and A. Van der Velde—a 
Chef-d’ceuvre, by Netscher, from Lord Radstock’s Collection—the 
celebrated L andscape called * The Broken Egg,’ by Gainsborough ; 
and another fine Work of this favourite Artist—The White Monk, 
by_Wilson—Nelly O’Brien and Burke, by Sir Joshua Reynolds— 
. LW reck on the French Coast, a splendid work by Turner, R.A.-- 
he Festa of Monte Virgine, by Uwins, R.A.—The Grandmother, 
o gem, by Frederick Goodall—a Halt on the Fells, by 8S. Cooper— 
The Choice of Hercules, a masterly work b Maclise, R.A.—the 
original Portrait of the Queen, by Sully—T The Bathers, by Etty, 
R.A.—The Sphinx, and several ‘other fine Works of Miiller—Ban- 
ditti with Captives; and Boar-hunters taking Refreshment, two 
very important works of Herbert, R.A.—A Landscape, by Lee, 
with Figures by Goodall—Evening P: rayer, a lovely work of Web- 
ster, R.A.—Lear and his Daughters, by Hilton—The Smugglers, a 
capiaes example of Morland—two interesting early Works of E. 
Landseer, aa —Landscapes, by Sir A. Calleott, R.A., Collins, R.A., 
Mulready, eh Burnett, Nasmyth, Havell, Constable, 
RA. W RR, R.A ‘Py 'yne, Creswick. 
May be viewed twodays ‘preceding, and ( atalogues had of Me’ ‘s. 
Christie & Manson, 8, King-street, St. James’s-square, 








The Final Sale of the Beautiful Works of the late W. Miiller. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON beg to 
announce, that they are peng: ate the Executor to SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 8, King-street, St. James’s- 
square, = SATURDAY, the 29th of June, and on MOND AY and 
TUESDAY cies the Final Portion of the PICTURES and 
DRAWLNGS of that highly-talented and fascinating Artist, 


WwW. MULLER. 
A further notice will be given. 





Mathematical and Philosophical Apparatus, Instruments, 
» 








&c., the valuable Stock of the late Mr. R. B. BATE, 
20, Poultry. 
N R. HENRY WILSON begs to acquaint the 
4 Public that he is honoured by instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, early in June, the valuable STOCK in TRADE 
including valuable Telescopes, Orreries, Globes and Mathematical 
Instruments, together with the Household Furniture and Effects. 
Catalogues "will be ready early in June, as above, or at Mr. Henry 
Wilson’s Offices, 30, Roy: al Exchange. 
Bibliographical Books, §c. 
ME. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
25, Fleet-street, on Tuesday, the 14th, and four following 
days, valushle BOOKS, including Musée Francais, 4 vols. — 
Macklin’s fine edition of the Bible, 6 vols. russia —Gerhard’s 
Herbal, old morocco—Goadby’s Illustrations of the Scriptures, 
3 vols.— “Penny Cyclopeedia, 27 vols. half morocco.—Campe’s German 
Dictionary, 5 vols.—Wood’s Athen Oxonienses, 5 vols.—Singer on 
Playing Cards—Swias Scenery, india proofs—Gell’s Pompeii, both 
series, 4 vols.—Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana— des Althorp- 
jana and Casano Catalogue, 7 vols.— Marston’s Catalogue of 
Privately Printed Books— e Griffith's Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica— 
Fry’s Fenegrey hia, Tiraboschi, Storia della Litteratura Italiana, 
1 vol.—Payle’s Dictionnaire Historique, 16 —_ —Walpole’s Royal 
and Noble Authors, 5 vols.— = Jenene poems, 9 vols.—Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Works, vols.—Sir Wm. Jones’s Works, 
13 vols.—British Essayists, 30 vols British Poets, 61 vols.—a large 
collection of Cuttings from Newspapers, &c. sorted and prepared 
for Scrap-Books, &c. 





Very select Library, in fine condition—Vasi's large View 
4 6 .ngae Sramed—handsome Book-case, with Plate-Glass 


pit TTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, isl, Piccadilly, on THURSDAY, the 16th of May, and two 
following days, the very select LIBR ARY of a GENTLEM AN, 
removed from the country, consisting of best editions of the sepa- 
rate and collected works of Standard Authors in the English, 
French and Italian Languages, many on large paper, and the 
whole in the finest condition, mostly in handsome bindings. 
flay be viewed two days before the Sale. Catalogues will be 


sent ¢ on appl ication. — 
N R. PHILLIPS begs to announce that he will 
SELL by AUCTION, ‘at his Gallery, New Bond-street, on 
TUESDAY, May 14, at 1 precisely, a COLLECTION of ANCIENT 
PICTURES, formed from the ‘Italian, Spanish, — and 
Flemish schools, by a gentleman resident in Germ from 
whence they have been just received. It includesthe W orks of the 
following nee and ag disciples :— 


Pictures from Germany. 


8. Rosa Teniers Jordaens 
Guido Spaletto neecher Brakenborg 
Caravaggio — a Bol 
Tintoretto Guadal Cc, Janson 
Rothenhamer P. da Castelfranco Berghem Fyt. 


May be viewed Saturday and Monday preceding the Sale, and 
Catalogues then had at Mr. Phillips’s office and rooms, as above. 





A magnificent Assemblage of Decorative Furniture and 
Objects of Virti. 


M® PHILLIPS begs to announce that he will 
SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, New Bond-street, 
on WEDNESDAY, May 23,and gaheeaeent days, at 1,an ASSEM- 
BLAGE of costly and elegant PR ERTY, from the celebrated 
magazine of M. Monbro Ainé, of Paris, consisting of Decorative 
Furniture, in ane and Marq ueterie, of the fine style and time of 
Louis XIV. and XV., applicable to the salons, the drawing-room, 
boudoir and other reception rooms, magnificent Candelabras and 
Clocks, in Sévres, Bronze, and Ormolu—a superb Pianoforte by 
Erard, introduced into a costly case—beautiful Sevres Vases, Dé- 
jeuners, Majolica Ware, and numerous objects of Decorative cha- 
racter in the richest taste, which will be more fully noticed 
hereafter. 
The view will take place three days preceding the Sale. 


A Cabinet of Pictures of the highest class. 


Me: PHILLIPS begs respectfully to announce 

that he has received instructions » SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Gallery, New Bond-street, on TUESDAY, June 4, at 1 pre- 
cisely, an important COLL ECTION of ANCIENT PICTU RES, 
of the highest class of Art, ey! the select portion of a dis- 
tinguished Continental Gallery. It contains choice examples of 
the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and Flemish schools, in a fine state of 
preservation, and most agreeable in subjects. Particularly may be 
mentioned a work by Titian, the Discovery of Calisto—the Offering 
to Ceres, by Jordaens—a fine Landscape, with the Infant Saviour 
and St. John introduced, by Rubens—a Virgin and Child, by Raf- 
faelle—Diana and Actweon, and two Portraits, by Rembrandt— 
Interior, by Terburg—charming Landscapes, A P. Potter, Hob- 
bima, Ruysdael, ae. eth Wynants, K. du Jardin, &,— 
noble Portraits, by Velasquez—the = ave elists, by Murillo—a Pair 
of exquisite Flower Pieces, by V uysum—three Works by 
Beletto Canaletto—and other capital A ry 
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Va ‘a r a 
[HE LONDON and W ESTMINSTER Bigg 
issues CIRCULAR NOTES for the use of Tren aNk 
Residents on the Continent. These Notes are ayable ellers ang 
important place in Europe, and thus enable a Travel every 
his route without inconvenience. No expense is inewe.? 
when cashed no charge is made for Commission, These eres Bi 
be obtained at the Head Office of the London and W Notes may 
Bank. = ary We An Branches, viz., 1, St. Ja: meget 
214. igh Holborn; 3 ellington-street, Borough: 
io Hig ist 


















we 1iie 


DR 


Whitechapel; and ‘+ Stratford. replace, Oxford- -street Is 
W. GILBART, General Manage, 
ONDON and SOUTH: WESTER} 
L WAY. Suburban Residence.—Season Tickets, N RAM RAL es 


Rates, for the Year or for Senter pertode, to One Month —For 


accommodation of suburban residents, the Di the 
reduced the rate of SEASON TICKETS capes fr ya 
distances, so that persons having daily vocatio — 4 pe 


now live at any of the beautiful spots on this ra ‘i may 
miles £ La on, — pag in a first- san, within 
ways, daily, at a weekly charge, yarying with 

be, to 108. per week. nelle _— the distance, fram 

‘0 give faci ities © those whom circumstance 
their residences in London to move into the country dus 
summer months, Season Tickets are now issued at reduced the 
for one month. Tales 
SCALE OF SEASON TICKETs, 
Yearly. \6 Months}3 Months 2 Months! 1 Month 


‘£adléad 
|12 0 0| 612 0 


Waterloo 














To or from 
Wandsworth .. 
Clapham Com.. 
Putney ........ 





fadlhedleed 


312 6) 210 o| — 


5 00;/8 50 410 0/3 3 0| 


— 





816 0 
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<a 
Richmond | 
| 

=f 


416 01370 





Brentford 
sleworth . 
Twickenham 
Feltham ... 
Ashford . 
Hounslo 
Malde 

Kingston + 




















612 0] 412 0] a 9 





; 5 0 0) 2160 





Weybridge |... 
Addlestone .... > |25 0 0/1315 0) 7 
Chertsey ...... | | | 
WR dccvcces | 
Guildford ...... } | | } 


Godalmin, . 
Pat wl "= Ules o o|14 6 o| 
\ 


55 0:30 





ame 510 0} 3 30 


Becond class tickets about 15 per cent. less than the above, 


WAF 


Lat 


This d 


| lan WO 


Messrs. 


Works, 0 
PRICES a 
reduction 


When two or more members of the same family subscribe ef THE I 


same time, for the same period, and to the same station, a dedi 
tion from the above rates will be made on the following scale:— 
When RN subscribe........ +d per cent. reduction. 

































Guido Teniers Van der Werff Watteau 
Castiglione Denner ietrich Greuze 
Velasquez Backhuysen Asselyn Martin 
Vandyck De Hooghe De Heem 0 k 


May od ee plicly viewed three days preceding the Sale, and Cata- 
logues had several days prior. 








BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, "POEMS, ETC. 
ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
14, CLEMENT’S-LANE, STRAND, LONDON, respect- 
fully announce to Literary Societies and persons desirous of > 
lishing literary productions, that they possess ample Founts of 

ei for handsomely and expeditiously PRINTING BOO s 

PAMPHLETS, &c. H. can secure for Works printed by them 

the advantage of being published by the first London Houses.— 

Estimates, and Specimens of Type, to be had gratis, 

500 Pamphlets, 16 es, size of Bentley’s Miscellany, 
Quarterly Review, Sdinburgh Review, &c., on good £317 6 
paper, well vente 

1,000 Ditto . e . 510 0 

Forwarded (carriage free) to any part of the Kingdom ; and Proof 

Sheets within six days after the receipt of the Manuscript, accom- 

panied by Post-office Order, or respectable reference in London. 









































ae 
Children me 14 years of age to be “oon zed half-pri 
Application for season tickets to be made in writing to the T; 
surer, A. Morcan, Esq., York-road Offices. 
The places enumerated, it will be En gs include the most: 
beautiful suburban neighbourhoods of L 
y order, Ww YNDHAM TLARDING, Secretary, 
York-road, May 1, 1850, 
\ ILLIAMS & NORGATE’S THEOLO- 
GICAL CATALOGUE. New Edition. (2 stamps) 
2. Catalogue of General Literature. New Editio 
(4 stamps.) . n 
3. German Book-Circular, No. 24. New Boo 
(1 stamp.) 
WituraMs & Norcate, German Booksellers, 14, Henri 
Covent-garden. 

(HE FLIGHT of the APOSTATE; «, CAF 
of the ANARCH. With Notes on our t 
lennial State. 8vo. 38. 6d, By the Rev. UIBBERT N NEWTON 

Author of ‘a 
Antichrist ; a Poem, with Notes and Sketches 
Oriental Scenes. 8vo. 98. . 
The point in meee ehosen for * The Flight,’ is the Pope's 
from Rome. Satan — Antichrist — Belial (his man) — 
ya Millennial Angel—and the Minstrel, are the actors 
the scene. 
Tidings from Earth to the “ Hall be Rear p. 37. 
“ He burst into the Hall—his capees ae 
Luminous horror, Sree his staring 
“ He’s fled”—* who's fled ?”—all started and exclaim’ ‘d- 
“ From Babylon a menial !|— to 
Throughout the Hall the 5 em of the to: mb 
Unbroken reigned—th’ archfiends, the demon crowd, 
Stood silent, motionless—a settled gloom, 
Like the black shadow of the deluge cloud, 
Ere burst upon the world the rushing fl bn 
Of fend’s mm that Gey ee brea’ 
a fiend’s murmur from i 
as heard to whisper through the ait o of Death. 
Belist at length his pallid looks hung d =, 
And mutter’d in dejection—“ There's ‘the ope 
Ended, of working for the British crown, 
My diplomatic secret with a Pope.” 
The ‘ Notes’ to * Antichrist’ contain a Treatlse on the Apost e- 
fiat png hse ~<— in ie bey, gives Sema mu 
the Oriental Graeco-Russian Chu: 
™Bocleys, Fleet: street ; Wertheim & Macintosh, Paternoster-row. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE BIGLOW PAPERS. 
FABLE FOR CRITICS; or, a Glance at og 
few of our Literary Progenies, from the Tub o Diogenes’ 
thet is, a Eeries of Jokes, m4 a WONDERFUL QUIZ. 1 
“THE OPTIMIST. By H. T. TUCKERMAS, 
ht he Poets,’ &c. 
x > * aN ry En on the Foe ae, Travel, Music, Coe 
tion, Art and Artists, Lyric Poetry, Social Life, Costume, Walking, 
a Chapter on Hands, the New York Colonists, Eye Lengeat, 
Humour, the Gold Fever, the Profession of linen ie 
Presidential Inauguration, the Weather, Manner, ae 
Views, the Rationale of Love. 1 vol.12mo. 58. clot! istor ; 
CUBA and the CUBANS; comprising ¢ 
of the Island of Cuba, its present Social, Political, and Le -— 
Condition; also its Relation to England and the o Ue vers fru 
bak, an Appendix of — By the Author of ‘Le’ 
Cuba.’ 1 vol. 12mo. _ 58. clot 
London : Geo. P. Putnam, American Literary Agency, 49, Bar 
lane, Cheapside, and all Booksellers. 
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RBavkg = DR. GREGORY’S EDITION OF BARON REICHENBACH’S 
able at at 
mewn RESEARCHES ON MACNETISM, &c. 

Notes 
megane With Prerace, Notes, and Aprenprx, by the Eprror, 
2 High-stree, Is just published (both Parts) in 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth, by TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 
al Manager and may be had of all Booksellers. 
N Ray.) —— 
sft Mao WAR IN HUNGARY. 
for ae ey Just out, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. with Portraits of Kossuta and General KLarka, 
anda ay and a Map of the Austrian Empire, 
me be MEMOIRS OF THE 
mpel to bane 
aae|WAR OF INDEPENDENCE IN HUNCARY. 

. By GENERAL KLAPKA, 
— Late Secretary at War of the Hungarian Commonwealth, and Commandant of the Fortress of Komorn. 
dg. 
| ia London: CHArLEs GiLrrn, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 

. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. Dublin: J. B. Gilpin. 
L 
- ol This day is published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 8s. handsomely bound and gilt, 
T “! T ‘# i] 

© NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS: 


| AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND PERSIA. 
























40/284 
| cs With an Account of the recent Researches in those Countries. 
2 ol 219 o By W.S. W. VAUX, M.A., of the British Museum. 
» 0| 216 > Loxpoy: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO, 25, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
Baas antstasiatael 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 
5 0! ra ° ‘ ° ° 
°° Tyfessrs. W. S. ORR & CO. having become Publishers of the following: important 
Works, originally issued by Mr. CuArtrs Kx1GH7, beg respectfully to solicit public attention to the greatly REDUCED 
Prices at which they are now offered, and to add, on the part of the Proprietors, the assurance that no further 
DO}3 30 reduction can possibly be made hereafter. ; 

M. Original Reduced 
Pa o7 . rice. *-rice. 
itve(THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA, 2 vols, and SUP-| Pes 
ng —_ PLEMENT, 2 vols., strongly bound in 16 vols. cloth. 
ction. 
i= ww ffICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND,) , ,,, | 5 120 

with Portraits, in 8 large imperial 8vo. vols. cloth. 

ICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

from the Earliest Period to the Death of George IL, with a CHRONOLOGICAL 4 16 0 440 
INDEX, in 4 thick imperial 8vo. vols. cloth. 

ICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND,} , 4... « «o 
during the Reign of George LIL, in 4 imperial 8vo. vols. cloth. . 
CTORIAL BIBLE, Stayparp Epitioy, in 4 vols. imperial sé ome 


fvo, cloth. 


In order that Imperfect sets may be completed, it is intended to keep the above Works on Sale for a limited time 
y, in Parts and Volumes, as originally issued by Mr. Kyicut; and Subscribers are requested to complete their Sets 
t delay, as it will be impossible, after the present stocks are exhausted. 


ALSO NEARLY READY, 


EX to PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, in | vol. uniform with 


Work, price 10s. in cloth. 





neal NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
WELVE THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM 


Is THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE AT 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBUR Y-SQUARE. 


the Apostacy- 
mation mud 


rnoster-Tow. 
a 
PERS. 





lance at This supply comprises from ‘I'wenty to Two HcnpRep AND Firty copies of all the best New Works. 
of Diogeomt Fresh Copies continue to be added of ‘ Macaulay's England,’ ‘ Layard’s Nineveh,” ‘ Alison's Essays,’ ‘ Curzon’s Levant,’ 
QUIZ. oan in France,’ ‘ Whitling’s Nuremburg,’ ‘ Hunt’s Fourth Estate,’ ‘ Rogers’ Essays,’ ‘ Gazpachos,’ ‘ Weld’s Auvergne,’ 


, eeotrs Of Madame Pulzsky,’ ‘ Paget’s Hungary,’ ‘ Dennis's Etruria,’ ‘ Lives of the Chief Justices,’ ‘Life of Chalmers,’ 
‘ERMAN, — The ——, ‘ Life of Southey,’ ‘Murray's Andalucia,’ ‘ Modern Painters,’ ‘ Reginald Hastings,’ 
e Notary,’ ‘ The Caxtons,’ 


sic, Convers ‘ Margaret Maitland,’ ‘ The Ways of the Hour,’ ‘Shirley,’ ‘ Antonina,’ &c. &c. 

re Langa FIFTY COPIES of each of the leading PERIODICALS are also added on the day of publication. 

lowers, Brod = Single Subscription—One Guinea per Annum. 

Histoy | The best and newest works are EXCHANGED WEEKLY without cost, trouble, or disappointment in every part of 
ya hand its neighbourhood, at Two Guineas per annum.—Country Subscription: 15 vols. (all new), or 24 vols. six 
and Do! Safter publication, Five GUINEAS per annum. 


Tnited States . aon 
‘Letters from LITERARY INSFEFUFIONS and BOOK SOCIETIES in all parts of the Country are supplied on equally 
moderate terms. 


A post-office order payable to CuAntes E>warb Mcpiz will secure an immediate supply. 


ency, 49, Bow 








MR. BOWMAN’S LECTURES ON THE EYE. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 68. cloth, 
ECTURES on the Parts concerned in the 
OPERATIONS on the EYE, and on the STRUCTURE of 
the RETINA, delivered at the Royal London Ophthalmic Hos- 
ital, Moorfields; to which are added, a Paper on the Vitreous 
tumour; and also a few Cases of Ophthalmic Disease. By WIL- 
LIAM BOWMAN, F.R.S., Professor of Physiology and Anatomy 
in King’s College, &, &. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 

Now published, Vols. I. and II. in royal 8vo. with a coloured Index 
sep and numerous Plates and Woodcuts, price Three Guineas, 
cloth, 

THE EXPEDITION for the SURVEY of the 

RIVERS EUPHRATES and TIGRIS, carried on by order 
of the British Government in the Years 1835, 1836, and 1837, By 

Lieut.-Col. CHESNEY, R.A. F.R.S. Commander of the Expedition, 


_Also, an ATLAS of THIRTEEN MAPS and CHARTS of the 
Expedition, price il. lle. 6d. in case. 

*,x* The entire Work will consist of four volumes, royal Sve. 
embellished with Ninety-seven Plates, besides numerous Woodcut 
Illustrations, from Drawings chiefly made by Officers employed in 
the Surveys. 

$8+ Prospectuses may be had on application to the Publishers. 

London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


ALISON'S EUROPE. 


I. 
On Ist June will be Published, 


THE LIBRARY EDITION 


oF 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


By ArcuHiBaLp ALtson, L.L.D. 


This Edition is elegantly printed in Demy Octavo, on superfine 
Paper, to range in Libraries with Standard Editions of the English 
Historians, and is EMBELLISHED witH Portraits: in 14 Volumes, 
iscinding a Copious INDEX, price 101 10s., handsomely bound in 
cloth. 

*,* A limited number are printed on thick Paper, in Royal 
Octavo, with Proof impressions of the Portraits, price 211. 

“Mr. Alison may congratulate himself on having witnessed the 
publication of his great history, in an edition as superb as could be 
well contrived, with the united aid of the paper manufacturer, the 
engraver, and the typographer....It is an edition honourable alike 
to the age, the work, the author, and the publishers.”— The Sun. 


II. 
In 20 Volumes, Crown Octayo, 
THE 


SEVENTH EDITION OF THE 
SAME WORK. 


With a Copious INDEX, neatly bound in cloth, price 62. 


“ The size adapts it to the pocket, while the beauty of its appear- 
ance qualifies it fer a place in the library of the most Seatidions. ’ 
‘umes, 
“A better edition, suited for the public at large, could not have 
been devised.”—Sun, 
Ill. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


THE ATLAS 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


CONSTRUCTED AND ARRANGED 
Under the Superintendence of Mr. ALISON. 
By A. Kerra Jounston, F.R.S.E. 
Author of ‘The Physical Atlas,’ and of ‘ The National Atlas.’ 


In Demy 4to., to accompany the ‘ Library Edition,’ and the early 
Editions of the History in demy 8vo. price 3. 38. a 
In Crown 4to., uniform with the Seventh Edition of the History, 


2/, 128. 6d. 
In Royal 4to., on thick paper, to accompany the Royal 8yo, Library 
Edition of the History, 41. 4s. 


Subscribers to the Liprary Epition are respectfully recom- 
mended to complete their Sets of the Attas before the Ist of July, 
as the Issue in Parts will be then discontinued. _ 

The additional Maps introduced into this Edition may be had 
separately, to complete the First Edition. 


EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY 
OF EUROPE. 


The Third Edition, in post Svo. price 78. 6d. 
*x* A Selection of Maps is published as an Aruas to illustrate 
the Epitome, price 78. 





WORKS BY MR. ALISON. 


I. 
FSss4% S$ POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, and 
4 MISCELLANEOUS. In 3 vols. 8vo. uniform with the 
Library Edition of *Alison’s History of Burope.’ Vol. 1. price 
16s., is published. 


II. 
The PRINCIPLES of POPULATION, and 
their Connexion with Human Happiness. 2 vols. 8vo. price 308, 


III. 
The MILITARY LIFE of JOHN DUKE of 


MARLBOROUGH. With some Account of his Cotemporarics. 
In 8yo, price 18s., with Map and Plans of Battles, &c. 


Wa. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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HEAP and VALUABLE BOOKS, selected) _ 


from the extensive Stock of EDWARD STIBBS 331, STRAND, 
opposite Somerset Hovse :— 


Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, 16 vols. 
8vo. newly half-bound, calf gilt, 5/. 58. Paris, 1820 
Jalpy’s Classical Journal complete, 40 vols. in 

20, Svo. half-bound, calf richly gilt, 57. 58. 810—29 

Burke's Works, the best and only library edition, 
16 vols. 8vo. half-bound, calf gilt, marbled leaves, 5l. 5s. 182 6 

Scott’s Waverley Novels complete, 25 vols. 12mo. 
newly half-bound, calf gilt, 47. 4s. 1841 

Scott's Prose Works complete, 28 vols. 12mo. 
with beautiful l’ortraits and Vignette Titles, naltonlt git. ents mee 

Shaw’s General Zoology, or Syetematio. Natural 
Tag: several hundred Plates, engraved ‘by Heath, 28 vols. . 

Dicgrephia Britannica ; or, the Lives of the most 
Eminent Persons who have flourished in Great Britain and Ire- 
land from the Earliest Ages, 7 vola. folio, calf gilt, 4J. 48. 1747 

English Poets, the Works of, from Chaucer to 
Cowper, including the series edited by Dr. Johnson, and the most 
epproned & translations by Alexander Chalmers, 21 vols. royal ore. 

f gilt, 92. 98. 

Harleian Miscellany; or, a Collection of scarce, 
curious, and entertaining Tracts and Fompniots 18 relating to “tr 
English Hist: ry, 12 vols. 8vo. morocco, gilt leaves, 41. 4s. 

Sir William Jones’s Works, with his Life, by 
Lord Teignmouth, 13 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 31. 188. 1867 

Thomas Hobbes’ of Malmesbury complete 
Works, Latin and English, edited by Sir William Molesworth, 
16 vols. 8vo. fine copy, calf richly gilt, 51 15s. 

Sir J. Malcolm’s Works, viz., Life of Lord Clive, 
Svols. ; Ilistory of Persia, 2 vols. ; History of India, 2 vols. ; Cen- 
tral India, 2vols.; Government of India, 1 vol. ; together, 10 vols, 
8vo. Portrait and Maps, boards, very scarce, 15s. ; pub. at 71 10s, 

Bolingbroke’s Works complete, with the Corre- 
spondence t by Parke, 15 vols. 8vo. calf, very neat, 21. 108, 1754—98 

Lhuyd’s Archeologia Britannica; giving an ac- 
count of the Language, Histories, and Customs of the original 
Inhabitants of Great ritain, folio, calf, scarce, 11.108. Oxford, 1707 

Sir William Hamilton’s collection of Engravings 
from the Ancient Vases discovered in Sepulchres in the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, 176 Plates, royal folio, half russia extra, mar- 
bled leaves, 2/, 2, i Naples, 1791 

Johnstone’s National Atlas of Historical, Com- 
mercial, and Political Geography, constructed from the most 
recent and authentic sources, accompanied by Maps and I)lustra- 
tions of the physical ge ography of the globe, by Dr. Heinrich 
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ee, 


REVIEWS 


dition for the Survey of the Rivers 
on mt igris, carried on by Order of 

the British Government, in the years 1835, 

1836, 1837. By Lieut.-Col. Chesney, Com- 

mander of the Expedition. 4 vols. Vols. I. 

and II. Longman & Co. 

BeroRE we direct the attention of our readers 
io these two volumes, it may be expedient to 
recur to the circumstances which induced Col. 
Chesney to undertake the work of which they 
forma portion. = 

In 1834 a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons took evidence on the comparative advan- 
tages of the routes to India by the Red Sea and 
by the Euphrates, and a vote of Parliament was 

d for surveying the latter by means of an 
ition of two iron steam-vessels. These 
yesels were constructed so as to take to pieces; 
snd having been transported by sea in fragments 
tothe mouth of the river Orontes in Syria, they 
yere thence conveyed with immense labour, 
y on rafts and pontoons and partly on wag- 
ns, to Port William or Bir, a town on the 
Euphrates, distant about 133 miles from the 
Mediterranean and 117 miles from the Persian 
Gulf, At Bir the steamers were put together, 
md the descent and survey of the Euphrates 
were commenced on the 16th of March 1836, 
uder the command of Col. Chesney. 

The details of this Expedition are to be given 
in the forthcoming portion of Col. Chesney’s 
york, An abridged account, however, of his 
lbours and proceedings was inserted by him 
in the 7th volume of the ‘Journal of the Geo- 
gaphical Society’; from which we find that— 
“Materials for a correct map of Northern Syria 
were collected; a line of levels was carried 
across from Iskendertin on the Mediterranean 
to Birehjik on the Euphrates, and thence to the 
Persian Gulf. Northern Mesopotamia was ex- 
plored, and though one of the steamers was lost 
ma hurricane near ’Awah, the grand survey of 
the river to its embouchure in the Persian Gulf 
was continued and accomplished by the other. 
At a subsequent period two different ascents 
were made of the Karin, and two descents of 
the Bahamishir; while the country intervening 
between the Jerahi and the Euphrates, the great 
delta of Susiana, was examined. ‘The river 
Tigris was twice ascended to —— of 400 
miles beyond its junction with the Euphrates ; 
asecond line of levels was carried between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris; and a geological 
section of the Taurus, of several hundred miles 
in extent, was amongst the successful labours 
ofthe Expedition.” 

It thus appears, that the objects of this im- 
portant enterprise were fully accomplished, and 
the practicability of the navigation of the 
Euphrates for commercial and political pur- 
poses satisfactorily shown. It only remained 
fo arrange and publish the immense mass of 
valuable scientific information which had been 
gained during the Expedition; and hence the 
appearance of the portions of the work before 
us, These two volumes contain the geo- 
rely of the countries lying between the 

lus and the Nile, and a history of the 
tations by which they have been succes- 
tively — from the earliest times to the 
Present. To do justice to one of these sub- 
}tcls, much more to both of them, requires 
varied erndition, a considerable amount of 
“lentific knowledge and ability, and some talent 

esctiption. In the volumes now before us, 
‘pecially in the first, these qualifications are 

paved in avery high degree. 
¢ first volume commences with a detailed 





and masterly geographical notice of the four 
principal rivers of Western Asia, and a general 
account of the countries lying between the rivers 
Nile and Indus. The four rivers just alluded 
to are—the Kizil-Irmak or Halys, the Aras or 
Araxes, the Tigris, and the Euphrates. All these 
rivers take their rise in an elevated plateau which 
extends from the base of Mount Ararat into 
Northern Armenia, Kurdistén and Asia Minor,— 
and have for their estuaries three different seas, 
the Black, the Caspian and the Arabian. The 
springs, the course, and the tributaries of each 
of these rivers are described with minute accu- 
racy and with graphic vigour. Though the details 
of these descriptions are necessarily at times 
rather tedious, there are an air of interest and 
a panoramic effect imparted to the geographical 
portions of both these volumes which could have 
proceeded only from an author who fondly ela- 
borates a favourite and well-considered subject. 


We regret that the passages in which these rivers }. 


are so well described are not suited for quota- 
tion. ‘The same remark applies to a description 
of the sources and course of the River Indus 
given in the second volume,—and which we ad- 
mire, not only as a valuable contribution to geo- 
graphical science, but as one of the best essays 
of the kind that we have ever met with. The 
magnificent scale on which Nature conducts 
her operations on the banks of this noble river, 
the historical associations connected with the 
names of the cities through which it flows, are 
suggested to the mind of the reader by the 
simple but comprehensive and vigorous de- 
scription of Col. Chesney. The students of 
physical and of historical science will read this 
account with equal pleasure and benefit. 

The disquisition on the principal rivers of 
Western Asia introduces a notice of those regions 
of the globe wat’red by these rivers,—and which 
have become connected. together, not only geo- 
graphically but also historically, having been 
either wholly or partially the seat of several 
great empires. The territory which formed 
the most flourishing part of these empires may 
without much inaccuracy be described as an 
irregular parallelogram, bounded on the north 
by the mountains of the Caucasus and the Black 
and Caspian Seas, on the south by the Indian 
Ocean, and on the east and west by the Indus 
and the Nile respectively. A remarkable simi- 
larity prevails in the geographical features of 
the countries comprehended within these boun- 
daries.— 


“On glancing at the most striking objects, the 
mountains, it will be remarked that several great 
branches quit the elevated plateau about the springs 
of the Euphrates, Tigris, &c., and take different 
directions; but chiefly eastward, southward, and west- 
ward, from the summit of Ararat. Two of these, 
the Zagros and Elburz, gradually diverge, in distinct 
lines, as far as the eastern limits of ancient Persia; 
whilst the no less striking arms of the Taurus pro- 
ceed to the opposite extremities, and preserve the 
same bold features, as they spread their numerous 
ramifications over Asia Minor, Syria, northern Meso- 
potamia, and Arabia. Owing to the deficiency of 
large rivers, and the scarcity of running streams, 
cultivated spots are rare; whilst dry, untenanted 
valleys, extensive plains, and gigantic plateaux, 
broken by rugged mountains, form the prevailing 
characteristics of the countries under consideration. 
In a wide expanse of territory, stretching, with 
various elevations, at least 25° from north to south, 
such extremes may be looked for as will bear out the 
remarkable description of the younger Cyrus. Thus, 
the northern and central portions of the plateaux of 
I’rén and Arabia, as well as a great part of Asia 
Minor, enjoy a temperate climate; whilst an intense 
cold prevails in the northern parts of Affghdnistén, 
in nearly the whole of Kurdistan, and on the elevated 
mountain ranges and high valleys on both sides 
of Ararat. Yet notwithstanding this difference of 





climate, throughout the whole a great similarity 
prevails in the vegetable and animal worlds; and in 
these respects the valley of the Nile, the plains of 
Mesopotamia, and those of Arabia southward of 
Mecca, together with the central and southern parts 
of I’ran, have much in common. Exclusive of the 
provinces occupied by Russia, the space between 
the Indus and the Mediterranean Sea forms three 
kingdoms almost of equal size. Persia occupies the 
centre, Affghdnistén the eastern, and the different 
provinces of Asiatic Turkey the opposite, or western 
extremity. Instead, however, of following the sub- 
divisions of each of these portions, it seems preferable 
to consider the whole as constituting two great 
divisions, separated from each other by the basin of 
the Euphrates, with its continuation, the Persian 
Gulf; Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, and Egypt being 
on one side of this natural line of bisection; and, on 
the other, an equal portion of territory, which, under 
the name of I’raén, formed the eastern, or principal 
part of the ancient Persian empire of Darius Hys- 
taspes.” 

The natural division of these regions having 
been pointed out, Col. Chesney next gives a 
systematic and detailed description of the several 
provinces comprehended in I’rén. It will be 
impossible for us to enter upon these voluminous 
details. It will be sufficient to state for the 
information of our readers, that the geological 
features of each country, its climate, vegetation, 
and zoology,—the general character, and the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants,—their 
language, religion, and commerce,—all find an 
appropriate place for exhibition and discussion. 
From this part of the work we shall give a few 
extracts. The Sunnies mentioned below are 
the Mohammedan sect whose doctrines are 
prevalent in Turkey,—and who are opposed to 
the Shi’ahs, the orthodox party in Persia.— 


“To the Persian have been attributed many ot 
the worst qualities of human nature; and his thought- 
less extravagance is of itself a root from which many 
evil branches cannot fail to spring. He is notorious 
for a total disregard of truth, and for the fraud with 
which his ordinary dealings are conducted. He 
is devoid of shame in private life, and as insensible 
to disgrace in public; and provided he can escape 
punishment, the most dishonest artifices are viewed 
as legitimate means of accomplishing his ends, He 
is guilty of the most shameful debauchery, and 
superstitious as well as hypocritical in religious mat- 
ters. He is also faithless in friendship, subject to 
strong prejudices, and of a revengeful disposition. 
His minor faults are garrulity and a love of vain 
display, to which last even personal comforts and 
cleanliness are too often sacrificed; he is remarked for 
a dogmatical and egotistical bearing, and a haughty 
demeanour towards inferiors, with, as usual in such dis- 
positions, the utmost servility towardsthose abovehim. 
This dark picture is not, however, without brighter 
spots. Owing to his politeness towards strangers, 
and an apparently hospitable disposition, the first 
meeting with a Persian usually makes a favourable 
impression; though the offer of his house means no 
more than the Spanish compliment in like cases. 
He is, moreover, quick-sighted, sociable, witty, and 
affable; buoyant in spirits, well acquainted with the 
forms of politeness, and, to a certain extent, inquisi- 
tive in matters of science and art; and, it may be 
added, of a tolerant disposition in religious matters, 
unless when his prejudices against the Sunnies hap- 
pen to be awakened. Though not now confined to 
water and the simple diet of the time of Cyrus, the 
Persian is moderate in his food, and not only capable 
of changing the sloth of his harem for most active 
exertions, but likewise of continuing them under the 
greatest privations. The courage of the Persian is 
not of the higher order, but it is far from being defec- 
tive when brought to the test. The profession of 
arms, as in ancient times, still occupies the first 
place in the estimation of a Persian; and, if any 
particular trait might be selected to designate a cha- 
racter which cannot be trusted, and yet ought not 
to be despised, it is his application to the exercises 
of the field, and plundering forays against neighbour- 
ing tribes, The Persian, like the modern Kurd and 
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Turkomén, is almost always mounted; and, having 
been trained from his infancy, he is one of the most 
expert horsemen in the world. He is, in fact, quite 
unrivalled in his skilful management of the animal 
when ascending the steep sides of rocky mountains, 
which by most persons would be considered alto- 
gether inaccessible for a horseman. The Bakhtiyéri 
and other tribes, maintaining a kind of half indepen- 
dence in the mountains, are also very expert riders; 
but every Persian, man and boy, is a finished horse- 
man, and particularly skilful in loading and firing 
from the back of the animal. Like his Parthian 
ancestors, he can turn round when pursued, and fire 
his gun directly in the rear. He then gallops off at 
full speed, hanging down from his saddle on the off 
side in such a way that the greater part of his body 
is covered by the horse. It is not an uncommon 
thing to see a Persian, whilst going at a brisk pace, 
stoop down, take a sheep, or even a much smaller 
object from the ground, and carry it off with unre- 
laxed speed.” 


Having completed the account of I’r4n, or the 
regions to the east of the great basin of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, our author devotes a chapter to 
an inquiry concerning the probable site of the 
land of Eden,—into which we shall not follow 
him. 

The remainder of this volume is devoted to 
the geography, natural history, and social state 
of the countries which lie between Mesopotamia 
and the Isthmus of Suez. This description com- 
mences with a comprehensive account of the 
mountain-chains and principal rivers of Asia 
Minor. The range of Taurus and its principal 
branches and most remarkable crests—among 
others, the Bithynian Olympus and Mount Ida, 
——ever dear to the remembrance of the classic 
reader—are brought before us with picturesque 
reality. The following description will, we 
think, be read with interest.— 

“The Hellespont issues from the Sea of Marmora, 
near Gallipoli, a town on the European side, which, 
in addition to a population of about 70,000 inhabi- 
tants, is of importance, as its road is the anchorage 
and place of departure for the Ottoman fleet. A 
little lower, on the Asiatic side, there is another 
Turkish town of some size, called Lampsaki, close to 
which the current sweeps as before, nearly south- 
west, to the bay of Sestos,a distance of about 20 
miles, with an ordinary width of from two and a half 
to three miles. This bay presents the rich and 
varied scenery which terminates the two great con- 
tinents, whose shores are bordered by ranges of ele- 
vated wooded hills, clothed with productive vineyards, 
intermixed with groves of chesnut trees and oaks, 
together with broom, arbutus, cistus, and myrtle. At 
the ancient Sestos the stream becomes narrower, and 
takes a §.S.E. direction as it passes Abydos and pro- 
ceeds to the town of Charnék Kal’eh-si (Pottery 
Castle); from the last place it flows S.W. for three 
miles to Point Berber, and from thence onward, 
through interesting scenery, in the same direction, 
but rather increasing in width, for a distance of 93 
miles to the /Zgean Sea. The castles of Seddu-l- 
Bahr (Barrier of the Sea) and Eski Sarlik occupy 
the horns of a bay close to the entrance on the Euro- 
pean side; and nearly opposite to the former, on the 
Asiatic side of the Dardanelles, is the more formid- 
able work of Kiim Kal’eh-si, mounting 84 guns, 52 
of which (18 of them being for stone shot) form a 
cross fire with nearly 60 guns of various calibres on 
the other side. The distance from castle to castle is 
almost two miles, and there is the additional difficulty 
of a current of three miles per hour to be stemmed 
by an ascending fleet from thence to Cape Berber. 
At this passage, which is one mile and three-quarters 
wide, commence those defences which become so 
formidable on approaching the narrowest part of the 
Dardanelles, where an increased current and a sharp 
bend combine to give effect to different batteries 
mounting about 600 guns, most judiciously placed, 
so as not only to give a cross fire at the distance ot 
760 yards, but likewise to rake ships at certain 
places; and this without causing any injury to 
the works on the opposite side. The European 
castle of Kilidu-]-Bahr, (Key of the Sea) resembles 
some of the baronial castles on the Rhine, but with 





the addition of a heavy battery called Namasiyah 
below it, and several on different points above; some 
of these are armed with ordinary garrison guns, and 
others with guns adapted for stone-shot. They are 
usually but little above the surface of the water, 
and the last, in going upwards, is Chémli Burnt 
(Pine Point), a battery of 30 guns, on the point of 
Sestos, probably near the spot where the famous 
bridge of Xerxes touched the European shore. On 
a projecting point opposite to Kilidu-l-Bahr is the 
Asiatic castle, Tchannék Kalesi, having, like the 
other, heavy batteries on each flank looking up and 
down the stream; in addition to which there is one 
of a semicircular form on Point Berber, three miles 
from thence in the latter direction, and two others 
on the horns of the bay eastward of the castle; the 
more distant of these, which is called Nakaérah Burna 
(Cape Drum), is astonework, mounting about 84 guns, 
nearly on the site of Abydos. About two-thirds of 
the guns commanding the Straits of the Dardanelles 
are on moveable carriages, but the remainder are 
solidly fixed on two huge blocks of wood nearly level 
with the Hellespont. The calibre of these ponderous 
guns varies from 18 inches to 3 feet in diameter; 
and, as their muzzles project beyond the face of the 
work, they must necessarily be loaded outside of the 
embrasures; and they are, in consequence, kept ready 
to fire at anything coming within the direct line. No 
vessel is permitted to pass except between sun-rise 
and sun-set, when a Tezkerah, or pass, must be ob- 
tained from the authorities for this purpose. The 
castles and defences are intrusted to a Mir Miran, or 
superior pasha, who resides in the Asiatic castle, 
around which is the town, containing about 9,000 
souls, and several potteries; but, owing to the marshes 
westward, towards the plains of Troy, it is at certain 
seasons very unhealthy.” 

In one of the chapters on Syria we are told that 


“ When approached by the ordinary pilgrim route, 
Jerusalem has something of a desolate appearance, 
presenting at the top of a stony valley a range of 
turreted limestone walls, above which appear only a 
few of the most elevated dwellings, and some of the 
cupolas and minarehs; whilst, like most other 
eastern cities, the interior is but a succession of dull 
streets and dead walls, sloping eastward, interspersed, 
however, with gaudy churches and heavy-looking 
convents, But when raised from the heights near 
the eastern side, the effect is particularly striking, 
the whole city being seen from thence in complete 
detail. The Mount of Olives, or Jebel-el Tar, com- 
mands, to the southward, a view towards Bethlehem 
and some of the hill country of Judea; and eastward 
is seen part of the valley of Santa Saba, with the 
Dead Sea glittering beyond, at the foot of the 
mountains of Arabia Petrea. But, westward, the 
scenery is still more remarkable; in this direction, 
Mount Olivet descends rapidly into the deep ravine 
of Kidron, on the slope near the bottom of which is 
the garden of Gethsemane, and a little lower the 
tomb of the Virgin Mary; also those of Jehoshaphat, 
Absalom, and Zachariah. On the sloping crest 
beyond this deep and narrow valley stands the city 
itself; which, in addition to many public buildings, 
contains upwards of 3,000 good houses, distributed 
in four separate quarters, which cover as many hills, 
the whole being enclosed by lofty walls, flanked by 
square towers. The city has the shape of an 
irregular lozenge, whose western side skirts the 
valley of Gihon, while its southern side runs along 
that of Ben Hinnom; the northern side is near the 
hill of Titus; and, lastly, the eastern side runs almost 
north and south along the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
having in the centre the gate of St. Stephen: just 
southward of the latter, rising above the walls, is 
Mount Moriah, whose buildings are the foreground 
and principal part of the panorama, The quad- 
rangular terrace on which they stand occupies about 
one-fifth of the area of the eity, being about 500 
yards from north to south, with an average width of 
nearly 300 yards from east to west. Almost in the 
centre are the graceful minarehs of the mosque of 
‘Omar, which, with its arcades, courts, and inner- 
most enclosure, almost rivals the great and costly 
edifice of Solomon, which it has replaced.” ; 


The account of the horse as that animal is 


met with in its original country, is a fair speci- 
men of Col, Chesney’s style.— 





“Elsewhere, individuals of this species met 
more showy, and even more powerful, but it ie, w 
in Arabia that the horse is found in a state wal 
on perfection. Here he is remarkable fon ty 
head with pointed ears, peculiarly clean om, 
limbs, a corresponding delicate slender eanie 
small size, and large animated eyes, : 
intelligence which, as in the dog, is the co 
of being constantly with the members of his 
family; in fact, he generally shares their Meals, 
is frequently allowed to frolic through the cam 
a dog, and at other times he is piqueted at the 
entrance of the tent; he is exposed to the weaf 
at all times, and compared with the treatment of: 
species in Europe, he is scantily fed. A meal ther 
sunset, consisting of barley, in some parts Of the 
country, and camel's milk in others, or a paste , 
dates and water, which in Nedjd is mixed with drig] 
clover and other herbs, constitutes his usual ste. 
nance; but on any extraordinary exertion being x. 
quired, flesh is frequently given, either raw or 
The Bedawins count five noble breeds of horses, al 
it is understood, derived originally from Nedjd, yj 
the taneyse, the manekeye, the koheyl or koklay; 
the saklawye, and the julfa; of which the last anj 
koklani are particularly prized. The julfa, a smal 
active animal, capable of enduring great fatigue 
belongs to the province of El Ah’s4; the other, whic, 
is larger, is from Yemen, or more properly Nedje, 
and is most valued. Of the choice breeds there an 
many branches; there are besides, other breeds, which 
are considered secondary, and every mare of noble 
blood, if particularly swift and handsome, may gire 
rise to a new stock. The catalogue of distinct breeds 
in the desert is therefore almost endless, and the pedi. 
grees of individuals are verified by certificates which 
are handed down from father to son with infinite 
care, and not unfrequently they belong to more thay 
one family, for there is often a co-partnership in 
mares, and hence arises the difficulties attending the 
purchase of one. It is, however, certain that the 
Arab horses deteriorate when taken elsewhere, al- 
though both sire and dam may be of first-rate breeds, 
by the latter, and not the former, as with us, the 
Arabs trace the blood. The prevailing colours area 
clear bay, sorrel, white, chestnut, gray, brown, and 
black; but the number of horses in Arabia is com- 
paratively few; their places, for almost every purpoe 
in life, being supplied by camels.” 


ra 


The author has evidently bestowed prodigious 
labour and research on the historical compi- 
lation which —— the larger portion of the 


second volume. Notwithstanding the specula- 
tions of Biblical scholars, the most perplexing 
uncertainty still attends the recognition of the 
personages and places mentioned in the earlier 
part of the sacred writings. The present state 
of our knowledge allows only very general con- 
clusions on these subjects. We could wish, 
therefore, that Col. Chesney had much con- 
densed the first half of this volume. The general 
reader will not be satisfied with what he finds 
here, and will still have to consult the works of 
Burnouf, Heeren, Colebrooke, and Dr. Pritchard. 
—Oncearrivedatthe period of the younger Cyn, 
our author treads again on firm ground, and 
presents his readers with a rather laborious but 
apparently complete and accurate summazy of 
the history of Western Asia. We observe ne 
thing very profound or original in the remarks 
of Col. Chesney on the history of the succes 
sive empires in this part of the globe,—none of 
that lucid generalization and picturesque group 
ing which mark the possession of a p 
talent for history; but the narrative 1s ably 
written, and connected with the scene and 
coveries of the late Expedition by allusions and 
explanations which add considerably to its 
terest and value. Having completed his sum 
mary of the history of the countries befor 
mentioned, Col. Chesney next treats of the inter- 
course and commerce between Europe and Asi 
in ancient and modern times. The literature 
and science, and the architecture and sculpture 
of I'ran, Syria, and Arabia are the next subjects 
treated of in this volume :—which concludes 
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r, full of interesting details, on the 
iets and hydraulic works of the East.—The 
nent geographical talent, and habits of accu- 

observation and patient industry displayed 
the composition and compilation of this work 
ye # sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of 
the charts and maps which accompany it. The 
charts appear to be well executed,—the Index- 
pap is, however, indistinct and confused. 
This is @ point of some importance to those 
yeaders whose time is valuable, and who would 
wish to understand readily the subjects treated 


of in these volumes. 





The Tarantas. Travelling Impressions of Young 
Russia. By Count Sollogub. Chapman & 


jr would not be difficult to count up the books 
frm whence the average Englishman’s idea of 
life and manners in Russia is derived—sup- 
ing him to be of a generation younger than 
that edified by Dr. Clarke’s travels; which 
dealt, it will be recollected, with the empire 
when it was subject to the despotic ukases of 
the mad Emperor Paul. He may possibly have 
enjoyed the lively translated novel ‘Ivan 
Vejeeghen,’ now some eighteen years old in 
,—have followed the diary of the 
Princess Daschkaw’s companion, pleasant Miss 
Wilmot,—and in turns have accepted the facts 
tendered him by that professional fact-collector 
Herr Kohl, by Mr. Venables, by M. de Custine, 
ad by the author of ‘ Revelations of Russia.’ 
Finally, he is pretty sure, we apprehend, to 
inow Miss Rigby’s ‘Letters from the Baltic,’ 


wih their graphic descriptions, the painful | 


import of which was intensified by the liveliness 
of the lady’s style. Yet, supposing all this 
inowledge carefully “ hived,”’ if he be an Eng- 
lishman whose curiosity points towards the North, 
ve fancy that he will in no wise be satisfied by 
the testimonies and portraitures gathered from 
the above sources. We at least have never 
tilked with tourist by chance or tourist by pro- 
fsion, whether English sportsman or Leipsic 
netchant, unpaid attaché or opera-singer who 
ls strolled up to St. Petersburgh in search of 
tamonds and a colonelcy,—without receiving 
istrong impression that there must exist in 
husiamuch to see, much to hear, much to tell, 
ud more to “dream of,” which up to this 
int remains unexhausted. Hence, Count 
llogub is a more than ordinarily welcome 
gust, well qualified to share the honours of 
“theseason’s” lionship with Mr. Cumming, the 
imhunter, &c. His ‘Tarantas’ is a rough 
tuntry vehicle, cushioned with feather-beds 
rn with—but let Count Sollogub 
it— 
_ “Represent to yourself two long poles, two parallel, 
Mneasurable, endless rods; near their middle you 
*, « if dropped their accidentally, an enormous 
lake, or box, or hamper, rounded off at the sides, 
membling a gigantic bowl from an antediluvian 
At each end of the poles you see adapted 
‘0 wheels, and the whole structure may appear 
‘me wild creature of a fantastical world, something 
a grasshopper and a britzka. And what 
@I to say about the artful skill which in a few 
Poments made the tarantas disappear under all 
of chests, trunks, boxes, baskets, hampers, 
“si, and other packages. To begin, I will tell 
Mm that the scooped vessel I want to describe had 
peeats: a huge feather bed filled the whole abyss. 
“came seven down pillows in chintz cases, of a 
X colour, to stand the dust, rising upon their 
dation in the shape of a pyramid: the pie 
“*mat-bag; a flagon with anise-brandy; different 
mis of roasted poultry; cheese-cakes, a ham, loaves 
read, kalatchs; and last, though not least, the 
“art, the inseparable travelling companion of 
7 Provincial squire. This cellaret, whose out- 
8 covered with seal-skin and bound with tin 


“PS contains an entire tea service, and is an in-| Petrowna, Arrived at the next stage he addressed | 





vention although very useful yet not by any means 
of an artistical workmanship. Open it. Under the 
cover of the box you find a japanned tea-tray with 
the image upon it of a sleeping shepherdess, executed 
in a bold style by the brush of some rising genius. 
The box itself, lined with paper, contains a tea-pot 


of a dirty white colour with a gold edge, a glass bottle | 


full of tea, and a similar one of rum; then come 
two glass tumblers, a cream-jug, and other appurte- 
nances for tea enjoyment. However, I must remark 
that the Russian cellaret deserves all your respect. 
It is one of the few, the very few of our national 
features which, amidst general changes and amelio- 
rations, has preserved its primitive shape; it did not 
get seduced by the lure of a deceptive ostentation, 
but has passed through all the vicissitudes of the 
times unscattered and unchanged. 
Russian cellaret! On every side of the tarantas 
were strung up mat-bags and bonnet boxes. One 
of these contained a cap and a crimson turban from 
Madame Lebourg’s, in Smith’s-bridge, for Vassily 
Ivanovitsch’s lady; other boxes were full of books 
and toys for Vassily Ivanovitsch’s children; there 
were two table lamps, some kitchen utensils, some 


grocery for Vassily Ivanovitsch’s table use; and | 


lastly, three monstrous portmanteaus, surmounted 


by a pile of other boxes, crammed full and bound | 


with thick cords, rose like the obelisk of Luxor on 
the back of the travelling car. The red-haired 
yamtchik had just finished putting three parched, 
broken-winded horses to the tarantas when our 
younger hero, Ivan Vassilievitsch, arrived in the 
court-yard. The collar of his macintosh was raised 
over his ears; he had under his arm a small port- 


manteau, and in his hands a silk umbrella, a carpet- | 


bag, and a splendidly bound puce-coloured morocco 
book, with steel clasps. ‘Welcome, Ivan Vassilie- 
vitsch !? said Vassily Ivanovitsch, ‘it is high time 
we were off. And where is your luggage ?*—‘ I have 
everything with me.—‘So! But you will freeze to 
an icicle in your bag! 
furred morning-gown which I don’t want. What 
do you prefer to be laid under you—a feather-bed 
or a mattress?—‘Sir?’ asked the amazed Ivan 
Vassilievitsch—_‘ I ask you which you like best, a 
feather-bed or a mattress?’ Ivan Vassilievitsch was 
tempted to take flight, and looked around. It 
seemed to him that all Europe would see him in the 
furred morning-gown, on a feather-bed, riding in a 
tarantas. ‘Now then?’ inquired again Vassily 


Ivanovitsch. —‘ A niattrass, sir!’ was the almost | 


inaudible answer. ‘Senka, put a mattress for Ivan 
Vassilievitsch; but be quick, blockhead! Senka per- 
formed his Cyclopean work. Vassily Ivanovitsch 
continued with a complacent smile: ‘And the 
tarantas! Eh! how do you like the tarantas? Easy 


as a cradle! No upsetting, no continual repairing | 
* 


like your spring-carriages. As soft as a bed.’ * 
The horses are ready. The tarantas is surrounded 
by landlord, landlady, men and maid servants, 
Every one helps, every one bows, every one wishes 
a happy journey. Vassily Ivanovitsch, with much 
assistance in pushing and pressing, at last succeeded 
in reaching his seat, and dropped into the feather- 
bed. Ivan Vassilievitsch followed him, and likewise 
sunk down amidst the pillow-cases. 
was on the box, near the yamtchik. 
—‘ All right, sir.‘ With care then. 
hill, mind and keep up the horses.’” 
Such an ark of many comforts could hardly 
be expected to get through the world without 
being made to pay toll; and the following cata- 
strophe befell the country gentlemen who rode 
homeward in it ere they got as far as Vladimir.— 


“Between two stages, whilst Vassily Ivanovitsch 


‘ All right 2” 
Down the 


was dozing, tired by the jostling of the tarantas upon | 
a fascine-road, and was forgetting, amidst his snores, | 


the world’s vanities, whilst Ivan Vassilievitsch was, 
in idea, at the Italian Opera, and Senka balancing 
like a clock pendulum on the box, some light-fingered 
artists had cut down two portmanteaus and sundry 
boxes from the back of the tarantas. Vassily Ivano- 


vitsch’s sorrow was genuine, and how could it be | 


otherwise, as amongst other effects, he missed the 


cap and the crimson turban from Madame Lebourg’s, | 


in Smith’s-bridge, which was destined, as I have 
already said, for his beloved lady herself, Avdotia 


Such is the | 


However I have there a | 


Senka’s place | 


to the inspector his complaint and requested a pursuit 
of the criminals. The Stage-inspector comforted him 
as best he could: ‘ Be easy, sir,’ he said,‘ your effects 
are lost. It is not the first time, that such an acci- 
dent has happened. ‘Twelve versts from here there 
is a village full of wags, it isa known fact that, sir.” 
‘What wags?’ inquired Vassily Ivanovitsch. —‘ It 
is a known fact, sir! They play tricks at night time. 
As soon as you fall asleep, in the twinkling of an eye 
| they cut down something from the back of your car- 
riage. It is a known fact that, sir.—‘ But that is 
highway robbery!’"—‘ No, sir, it is not highway rob- 
bery, it is only tricks.’ ‘ Nice tricks,’ remarked 
| Vassily Ivanovitsch in a melancholy tone as he pro- 
| ceeded on his journey; ‘nice tricks, and what will 
| Avdotia Petrowna say to it?"—‘ I wish we could take 
| some rest in a comfortable inn,’ said Ivan Vassilie- 
| vitsch in a not less piteous voice. ‘I feel as if all 
| my limbs were broken. This is the third day already 
since we left Moscow !"—‘ The fourth day, sir, the 
fourth !"—‘ Is it ?—‘ Yes, certainly. However, we 
go with extra-post! No gain from us for the un- 
licensed cut-throats!’ * * At last they saw before 
them Vladimir, with numerous domes and church 
steeples, the genuine characteristics of a Russian 
town. Ivan Vassiliveitsch’s heart was throbbing. 
Vassily Ivanovitsch smiled. ‘To the hotel!’ he ex- 
claimed, * * A pale waiter, in a dirty white shirt, and 
| dirty apron, welcomed the guests with sundry bows 
| and standard compliments, aud conducted them by 
|a dirty wooden staircase, to a large room not less 
| dirty, but ornamented with large mirrors in ma- 
hogany frames, and a painted ceiling. Along the 
walls stood numerous chairs, and before a ragged 
sofa was a round table, covered with a dirty cloth. 
|* What have you got? said Vassily Ivanovitsch to 
| the waiter.—‘ We have everything you can wish for, 
sir,’ proudly answered the waiter.—‘* Have you beds,’ 
asked Ivan Vassilievitsch.—‘No, sir, no beds."—Ivan 
| Vassilievitsch grew sombre. ‘ What have you got 
for dinner ?’—‘ Everything, sir..—‘ What do you 
mean by everything ?°—* We have got soups, stschi, 
—you may have a beef-steak, sir; but here is the 
| bill of fare, sir,’ added the waiter, presenting 
|a scrap of grey paper which lay on the table. 
| Ivan Vassilievitsch began to inspect the bill of 
| fare. Well, make haste,’ said Vassily Ivanovitsch, 
| having given his orders.—The waiter proceeded now 
with all the necessary arrangements. He took away 
the dirty cloth from the table, and brought, in its 
place another as dirty; then he brought plates, knives, 
forks, and spoons; then came a salt-cellar; then, 
after half-an-hour had passed, and our hungry tra- 
vellers had already armed themselves with spoons 
| to encounter the awaited soup, there came a flagon 
| of vinegar. Every impatient explanation Vassily 
Ivanovitsch made to the waiter got the phlegmatic 
reply: ‘ This instant, sir,’ and the instant was an 
| hour-and-a-half long. ‘ This instant,—a weighty 
| word in Russia! At last appeared the wished-for 
| soup-turcen. Vassily Ivanovitsch opened his vast 
| mouth, and set to work. Ivan Vassilievitsch angled 
out of his plate some hairs, some chips, and other 
| heterogeneous matters, sighed, and endeavoured to 
| follow his companion’s example. Vassily Ivano- 
vitsch seemed in the highest state of beatitude, he 


| was silent, and ate for three. Not so was it with 


| Ivan Vassilievitsch; he could not touch a single dish 
—he stared at every one of them with horror and 
disgust.—‘ Have you any wine?’ he asked the waiter. 


—‘Certainly, sir! All possible wines, sir! Cham- 
pagne, half champagne, dry madeira, Lafitte. First- 
| rate wines, sir..—‘ Bring a bottle of Lafitte.’ The 
| waiter was lost for half-an-hour; at last he came 
| back, and triumphantly put a bottle of red vinegar 
| before our young man. ‘Now,’ said Vassily Ivano- 
vitsch, after a short pause, ‘now, we must lay down 
a little. Senka!’ he shouted.—Senka entered the 
room.—‘ Have you dined, Senka?*—‘ Yes, sir, I have 
| dined, thank you.’—‘ Prepare my bed, then. Put 
together some chairs, bring up the feather-bed, the 
| pillows, and the dressing-gown. Don’t you see, Ivan 
Vassilievitsch,’ he added, ‘how well it is to carry 
these things with you. How do you intend to lie 
down ?’—‘I shall ask for some hay,’ said Ivan Vassilie- 
vitsch. ‘ Waiter!’ have you got any hay ?"—‘ No, sir, 
we have got none.’” 
It may be remarked that the most ill-natured 
of foreign critics (and the Russians, by the way, 
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are almost as apt to accuse all criticism of ill 
nature as the Americans) could not outdo this 
picture of slovenly pretension and real discom- 
fort. Let us—in all the confidence of ignorance 
—start a bright solution of the case, for the 
benefit of the thin-skinned. What if Count 
Sollogub be no Muscovite at all, but some 
sharp-eyed, subtle-tongued Pole in disguise, 
chuckling with malicious pleasure as he describes, 
not the nakedness, but the dirt of the land? 
His sketches of Russian society, at all events, 
naturally introduced as talk by the way, are 
a little more engaging than his description of 
Russian travelling accommodations on the road 
to Nishni. What a pleasing picture of respect- 
able home-life is the following !— 

“¢The girls in St. Petersburg,’ he continued, 
‘are beautiful. It isa delight to look at them. Their 
hair is so artistically braided, their forms so admirably 
moulded, and then they dance so gracefully, and so 
much, that it is an utter impossibility not to fall in 
love with them, I therefore also fell in love. My 
passion began with a valse,a mazurka decided my 
marriage. My sweetheart was the daughter of a 
very rich man, who gave gorgeous dinner parties and 
played every night at whist what is called the grand 
game. Iwas preparing to be happy. But in St. 
Petersburg, friend, a wedding is a half-way to bank- 
ruptey. I think there is in the whole world not an- 
other place, except St. Petersburg, where, approach- 
ing to happiness, you beforehand try wilfully to 
spoil happiness, and preparing yourself for ease, you 
betimes annihilate all possibility of being at your 
case. In St. Petersburg custom is law: however 
absurd the general custom is, you must follow it. 
We have for everything conventional rules as strin- 
gent as visiting and bowing. In this manner then a 
bridegroom takes upon himself to imitate the uni- 
versal ridiculous extravagance without regarding his 
means. In the first place come the usual presents; 
his portrait by Sokolow, a diamond bracelet, a senti- 
mental bracelet, a Turkey shawl, a diamond trinket, 
besides innumerable glittering costly trifles from the 
English magazine; then the bridegroom is obliged to 
furnish anew, from garret to cellar, a house which is 
not his own, to fill it with costly shrubs and flowers, 
lent on hire; to set up elegant carriages, thorough- 
bred horses, and solid silver harness; he must dress 
his whole household in new gold-laced liveries, must 
buy new plate, new bronzes, new china, must prepare 
himself to give gorgeous banquets, and scarcely mar- 
ried, he remarks that he has nothing left to pay for 
the banquets. As for the bride's father, he furnishes 
the bed-room of the newly-married couple in such a 
princely style as to give to the bridegroom an ex- 
ample for the folly he has to pursue; besides he fills 
chests of drawers and presses, trunks and boxes with 
all kinds of frippery, which under the name of the 
dowry sweeps away an enormous sum, and having 
done all this he presents the bridegroom the next 
day after the wedding with—his entire confidence: 
he avows with the utmost candour that life in St. 
Petersburg is very expensive; that his French cook 
ruins him; that he has bad luck at cards, and con- 
cludes his confession with the remark that the newly- 
married couple must wait his decease before they 
can enjoy the promised annuity. Rather disap- 
pointed by such an unexpected revelation, the son- 
in-law on his part likewise acknowledges the bad 
position of his circumstances, and before a week has 
past quarrels for ever with his new relatives. Thus 
was it with myself. I wanted to return into the 
province. My wife was against it; she had not been 
educated for a life in the provinces; she was accus- 
tomed to take her daily walk on the Nevsky-Per- 
spective, to go daily to a ball or the theatre. What 
could I do against that? It was then, friend, that 
began my galley-life. In a life above your means 
there are moments of indescribable misery. Whilst 
your wife dressed in the most elegant style of costly 
fashion flirts in her opera-box with empty-headed 
dandies, there is no fire-wocd in the house; whilst 
half-a-dozen friends have announced to you their 
intention to dine at your house on such or such a 
day, your cook refuses to furnish you with any more 
victuals; he is even rude to you, and you cannot 
dismiss him because you owe him money. It is a 
dreadful confession, friend, but in the present state 





of St. Petersburg life it is not only impossible to 


uphold your dignity, but even, strictly taken, it is 
almost impossible to remain an honest man: above 
everything, and at any cost, you must obtain money 
and spend it for rubbish. You are dancing in the 
evening, and in the morning your ante-room is 
crowded with creditors, usurers, and other visitors of 
the same class; you mortgage, you sell, you borrow; 
you put your name to bills of exchange and notes 
of hand; you sell trinkets, horses, plate, shawls; you 
curse your existence and want to lay violent hands 
upon it; you are in despair and tempted to send a 
ball through your brains; and amidst all these tor- 
tures you still remain laced, and scented, and curled, 
you bow, pay and receive visits, whilst you are firmly 
persuaded that no one likes you, and that everybody 
is laughing at you. I had lived two years of such a 
life, when I began to remark that the world was 
looking at me with a kind of contemptuous and 
insulting pity. I got fewer bows; I was often 
omitted to be invited to parties; I was no more 
sought as a partner in a mazurka, and little by little 
all my friends abandoned me. ‘It is his own fault,’ 
they said, ‘ What folly to climb higher than he can! 
Why live amongst us?’ Even persons, for whom I 
felt a sincere affection, whom I loved like brothers, 
even these turned their backs upon me as soon as 
they knew that they could win no more money from 
me at cards, nor have a good dinner at my expense, 
—and not only did I see on their part no token of 
interest, but I knew that they were proclaiming my 
ruin with a somewhat strange officiousness and a 
malicious display of wit. This discovery was more 
than I could bear. I hated St. Petersburg and de- 
cided, cost what it might, to leave it. I sold all I 
could, settled all the bills I could, brought my affairs 
into the best possible order, and one fine morning set 
off, accompanied by my wife, to Moscow.” 

What manner of Charybdis Moscow proved 
in exchange for such a Scyl/a as this, let Count 
Sollogub tell. There is no censure in Miss 
Rigby’s pages more sweeping than the above,— 
no household ‘interior’ in Miss Edgeworth’s 
‘Castle Rackrent’ from whence we should draw 
auguries for the future of the country yielding 
such configurations less promising in shape 
and colour. There is no ill-nature, however, 
in the tone or humour of the writer,—and his 
book will furnish a pleasant evening’s entertain- 
ment in this mid-wintry May. 





The Primeval Antiquities of Denmark. 
J. J. A. Worsaae. 
to the Illustration of Similar Remains in 


By 
Translated and applied 


England, by W. J. Thoms. J. H. Parker. 
A systematic and well arranged collection of 
British antiquities is a thing greatly wanted in 
this country. We had hoped that something of 
the kind would have grown out of the recent 
Commission on the British Museum; but the 
attention of the Commissioners was so largely 
occupied by the question of the Catalogue of 
Printed Books, and the various examinations of 
the Keeper of that department (one of which 
occupied an entire month, to the dismissal of all 
other topics,) that the important subject of Bri- 
tish Antiquities was almost wholly neglected. 
Nor are we in England the only persons who 
have been disappointed in this respect: intelli- 
gent foreigners, who know the value of such 
materials to the early history of any kingdom, 
are astonished that the opportunity has been 
lost. No sooner was it known that the Com- 
mission in question had been named (for the 
original intention to appoint it was for some 
reason kept secret,) than the learned and 
energetic author of the work before us ad- 
dressed a long letter to a nobleman in this 
country distinguished for his attainments in 
this and other branches, urging in the most 
emphatic manner the formation of a collection 
of antiquities relating to England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. His views on the question were large 
and enlightened. He proposed that not one or 
two, but five or ten apartments in the British 





Museum should be applied to the Urpose ; ang 
he entered into the question of the interest f 
such authentic monuments, and into that of the 
periods to which they belonged. The com 
tence of the writer to form a correct estimate is 
undoubted; and we have ourselves seen Mr 
Worsaae’s letter in print, as it was laid befor 
the Commissioners and distributed among the 
Trustees. . 

Be it remembered that Mr. Worsaae jg a 
member of the Royal Commission appointed in 
Denmark “ for the preservation of its national 
monuments.” The King of Denmark, with 
comparatively small revenues and few resources 
has not hesitated to set an admirable exam le: 
and we have been so slow to follow it, that when 
the fairest opportunity occurred we did not 
even entertain the question, nor call for a single 
witness or take a scrap of evidence on the syb. 
ject. Ifthe present edifice be not large enough 
for such purposes, let it be extended. There is 
space enough even within the present boun- 
daries of the building,—if the intention be not 
to sacrifice the whole for a part, and to declare 
that our national Museum shall be nothing more 
than a national library, and that library without 
a catalogue. 

It is not without some sense of shame that 
we hear of a small monarchy like Denmark 
taking the lead of us in the collection and pre- 
servation of its antiquities. Surely the prece- 
dent of a small kingdom might be admitted to 
have some weight with us in this matter, since 
we are content to back ourselves by the autho- 
rity of the petty states of Germany and Italy in 
refusing the means of consulting that depart- 
ment of our great institution to which it seems 
nevertheless as if most others were to be sacri- 
ficed. 

That nothing was done by the recent Con- 
mission for promoting a collection of our ancient 
monuments surprises us the more, because we 
have before us not only the work whose title is 
at the head of our present article, but a learned 
and compendious production (in a great degree 
by the same author) called ‘ A Guide to North- 
ern Archeology,’ the “introduction” to which 
was translated, as our readers know, by the 
nobleman who presided over the late inquiries. 
We must acquit him, therefore, of indifference 
to the subject,—and cannot but fear that he 
allowed his better judgment to be overruled by 
others. 

The work before us, composed by one of the 
first antiquaries of Denmark, has been trans- 
lated by one of the best antiquaries of England. 
Mr. Thoms has hitherto, as he admits in his 
preface, applied his attention chiefly to literary 
archeology; but no one can read the notes 
which he has here furnished, applying the dis- 
coveries of monumental antiquities in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway to those in England, wit- 
out being sensible of his attainments as a general 
antiquary, and admitting the excellent manner 
in which he has brought the knowledge of others 
to bear on the various points discussed in the 
volume. His acquaintance with foreign kindred 
productions is extensive, and his information 
regarding those that have from time to time @p- 
peared among ourselves is accurate and com- 
prehensive. We must not omit to add that Mr. 
Worsaae, himself well versed in our language, 
has given his final revision and approbation t 
all that Mr. Thoms has done :—and they jointly 
dedicate their labours to the Society of Ant 
quaries of London. ; 

The only material exception that we are dit 
posed to take in reference to this work, is 
the arrangement of it as a whole. We think tt 
would have been better if the third division, 
headed “ Importance of the Monuments of At- 
tiquity for History,” had come first, as reco 
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mending the study by establishing its advan- 
es, On this portion of his subject, too, the 
guthor might have enlarged and generalized 
mewhat more; for the facts of history—espe- 
cially all matters that relate to manners and 
‘ivilization—are beyond doubt ascertained with 
ater precision from objects actually brought 
to light than from vague traditions and ques- 
tionable narratives. It is to be borne in mind, | 
that traditions and narratives, however well 
founded, extend only to comparatively few cen- 
turies; while some of the utensils or weapons of 
our ancestors discovered in mosses or barrows | 
us back to a period many hundred years | 
before the Christian era. Mr. Worsaae, like | 
other antiquaries, divides his subject into the 
stone, the bronze, and the iron periods; and as 
to the first two, he remarks :— 

«Jt will at once be seen that the stone-period must 
be of extraordinary antiquity. If the Celts possessed 
gitled abodes in the west of Europe more than two 
thousand years ago, how much more ancient must be 
the population which preceded the arrival of the 
Celts. A great number of years must pass away 
before a people like the Celts could spread them- 
glves over the west of Europe, and render the land 
productive; it is therefore no exaggeration if we 
attribute to the stone-period an antiquity of, at least, 
three thousand years. There are also geological 


reasons for believing that the bronze-period must | 


have prevailed in Denmark five or six hundred years 
before the birth of Christ.” 

With regard to the third period, when iron | 
yas substituted for stone and bronze, antiquaries | 
sem agreed that it did not commence in the | 
North of Europe until a comparatively recent | 
period; and Mr. Worsaae contends that the 
we of iron was not ‘completely established” | 
in Denmark until “ about the eighth century.” | 
What applies to Denmark applies more or less | 
to the British empire; and if we relied on | 
similarity of arms or other implements only, it | 
would be easy to show a very early and close | 
connexion between these islands and the coun- | 
tres of the Baltic. The fact, however, is, 
that the oldest weapons and utensils of all | 
utions have the strongest resemblance ; and | 
that the stone hatchets, chisels, &c. of remote | 
Indian nations are like those that have been 
tiscovered in Denmark and Great Britain. The | 
human mind has everywhere suggested the same | 
modes of supplying its wants; and for this 
reason we do not place quite so much confidence 
inwhat may be called national analogies as our 
uthor seems disposed to do. From the curious 
yeculations arising out of the divisions into the 
tne, the bronze, and the iron periods, we may 
mke an interesting quotation, showing—and 
ihe fact is singular—that there are some parts 
the North of Europe where no antiquities of 
®remote an age as the stone, or even as the 
bronze age, have been found.— 

“Ithas already been shown in the previous pages, 
tut Antiquities from the stone and bronze-period 
«eur very plentifully in Denmark, and the south-west 
putof the present Sweden, but very rarely or only 
angle specimens in the other parts of Sweden, and 
te whole of Norway. With regard to the objects 
fm the iron-period the circumstances are wholly 
mersed. The swords and other weapons charac- 
leistic of that period, the oval clasps for the breast, 

mosaic beads, &c. are so common in Sweden and 
‘erway, that traces of them are discovered in nearly | 
‘ery barrow which has been examined there; on 
he contrary, in Denmark (with the exception of | 

lm, which in an antiquarian point of view is 
‘nected with Sweden) they occur but very rarely 
, When compared with the objects of stone and 

mze. In places of historical note, for instance, as 
and Jellinge, which we must consider as having 
tolerably well peopled in the pagan times, 
words and trinkets belonging almost exclusively to 
bronze-period alone have been exhumed ; but 
tune from the iron-period, although numerous graves 
athe neighbourhood have been opened. This can 








scarcely be a matter of accident, since the Royal 
Museum of Northern Antiquities in Copenhagen, 
which during a series of years has received accessions 
from different parts of the country, and from many 
hundred barrows, possesses only a very few weapons 
of iron, which are known to have been found in 
heathen graves; while, on the other hand, it exhibits 
several hundred swords and daggers of the bronze- 
period.” 

Hence we might possibly infer that Sweden 
and Norway, and other countries where no stone 


| or bronze relics have been discovered, were not 
, peopled until after the iron period had com- 


menced; but this supposition does not appear 
to be borne out by other evidence,—and we 
know that in all parts of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland remains have been brought to light 
which would establish that these countries were 
inhabited between one and two thousand years 
before Christ. Mr. Worsaae and all other an- 
tiquaries bear witness to the frequent discovery 
of relics of great antiquity in the bogs and 
morasses of Ireland; but on the question of 
their comparative age and state of preservation, 
we should not forget that civilization may have 
extended itself to the sister kingdom, as the 
westernmost portion of Europe, at a later date 
than elsewhere. This notion may be somewhat 
contrary to the received opinion in Ireland; but 
we doubt whether the present lamentable con- 
dition of that country is not in some degree to 
be traced to a similar cause. 

This, however, is a wide field of controversy 


| into which we are not disposed to enter; but it 


is indisputable that some of the best preserved 
and most valuable remains of a former time 
have been derived from Ireland. Mr. Wersaae 
adverts to the factin several parts of his volume. 
—That volume was designed only as an introduc- 
tion to the study of the antiquities of the North- 
ern countries of Europe,—and the work which 
Lord Ellesmere assisted in translating must be 
looked on as its sequel, although in many places 
it goes over the same ground. Both are amply 
illustrated by woodcuts which give an accurate 
notion of the objects represented; and those 


| who have read them will feel at home on various 


topics of interest and importance that have 
recently attracted the attention of the learned. 





The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 
Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Southey, M.A. Vol. 1V. Longman & Co. 

Turis volume, which opens with the year 1813, 

and which ranges between the thirty-ninth andthe 

forty-sixth years of Southey’s life, is in more than 
one respect richer than its predecessors. That 
period of seven years embraced great happiness, 
matured intellectual resources, assured success, 
cruel domestic bereavement, sharp controversy, 

—most, in short, of those circumstances and 

emotions which illustrate and distinguish middle 

age, and which, with the honourable and gifted, 
are felt as they pass to be fraught with interest 
and admonition,—nay, in spite of the trials 
included with that sedate aiieaie accom- 
panying the consciousness of powers actively 
employed and the attempted fulfilment of duties, 
which belongs neither to the fever-dreams of 

outh nor to the paler twilight-time of age. We 

ave rarely met with what seems to us a more 
complete expression of life than this volume; 
and there are many struggling onward anxiously 
yet without despondency, on whom some of 
its pages, perused in the midst of their own 
exertions and difficulties, will act like a charm 
of encouragement and support, — the experi- 
ences registered ever and anon forcibly recalling 
the poet’s truism— 

He saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encountered all that troubles thee; 


He was whatever thou hast been ; 
He is—what thou shalt be! 





After this character in little, we have little 
to do but to specify and to extract. The year 
1813 saw the end of Southey’s connexion with 
the Edinburgh Annual Register owing to the 
irregularity with which his honorarium was re- 
mitted to him,—the cementing of his close and 
lucrative connexion with the Quarterly Review, 
—the completion of his ‘ Life of Nelson,’ which 
originated in the expansion of a review article, 
—the continuation of ‘ Roderick,’—the accept- 
ance of the Laureateship, vacated by Pye’s 
decease, — with snatches of anecdote, good 
counsel and kind service scattered throughout 
the correspondence. Among these are, an 
interesting letter to young Dusautoy, whom 
the publication of ‘Kirke White’s Remains’ had 
encouraged to consult Southey, &c. &e., — 
criticism on Montgomery’s ‘ World before the 
Flood,’"—and an acknowledgment of another 
literary essay, of the existence of which we were 
heretofore not aware.— 

To Walter Savage Landor, Esq. 
* Keswick, June 30, 1813. 

“ Your comedy came to hand a fortnight ago. 

--The charitable dowager is drawn from 
the life. At least it has all the appearance of a por- 
trait. Asa drama there is a want of incident and 
of probability in that upon which the catastrophe 
depends; but the dialogue abounds with those feli- 
cities which flash from you in prose and verse, more 
than from any other writer. I remember nothing 
which at all resembles them, except in Jeremy Tay- 
lor: he has things as perfect and as touching in their 
kind, but the kind is different; there is the same 
beauty, the same exquisite fitness; but not the point 
and poignancy which you display in the comedy 
and in the commentary, nor the condensation and 
strength which characterise Gebir and Count Julian. 
I did not fail to notice the neighbourly compliment 
which you bestow upon the town of Abergavenny. 
Even out of Wales, however, something good may 
come besides Welsh flannel and lambswool stock- 
ings. I am reading a great book from Brecknock; 
for from Brecknock, of all other places under the 
sun, the fullest Mahommedan history which has yet 
appeared in any European language, has come forth. 
Without being a good historian, Major Price is a 
very useful one; he amuses me very much, and his 
volumes are full of facts which you cannot forget, 
though the Mahommedan propria que maribus ren- 
der it impossible ever accurately to remember any- 
thing more than the great outlines. A dramatist in 
want of tragic subjects never need look beyond these 
two quarto volumes.” 
No one who is familiar with “the Citation of 
Shakspeare,” or, still more, with the imaginary 
conversation betwixt the Legate and the Italian 
picture dealers, can have overlooked the fine- 
ness and the force of Mr. Landor’s humour,— 
but the idea of a comedy by the author of 
‘Gebir,’ unless perchance it was written in the 
language of Plautus or of Aristophanes, is 
pleasantly strange. 

We next give the amusing letter from London 
—to which Babel Southey repaired inthe autumn 
of 1813—on the business of the impending 
Laureateship. By the way, the story of the 
manner in which this Court-appointment was 
made (vide p. 42), as told in the letters of 
Southey and in those of Scott, offers good matter 
of comparison for those who busy themselves 
with the secret history of men of letters and men 
in office. To them we leave it. Here is the 
anecdotical letter referred to,—of more universal 
interest.— 





































“To Mrs. Southey. 
“ Tuesday night, Sept. 28, 1813. 

“ My dear Edith,—I have stolen away from a room 
full of people, that I might spend an hour in writing 
to you instead of wasting it at the card-table. Sunday 
I went byappointment to Lord William Gordon, who 
wanted to take me to see a young lady. Who 
should this prove to be but Miss Booth; the very 
actress whom we saw at Liverpool play so sweetly 
in Kotzebue’s comedy of the Birthday. There was 
I taken to hear her recite Mary the Maid of the 
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better sense, Lord W. and her mother and sisters 
would have made her act as well as recite it. As I 
know you defy the monster, I may venture to say 
that she is a sweet little girl, though a little spoilt 
by circumstances which would injure anybody ; but 
what think you of this old lord asking permission for 
me to repeat my visit, and urging me to ‘ take her 
under my protection,’ and show her what to recite, 
and instruct her how to recite it? And all this upon 
a Sunday! So I shall give her a book, and tell her 
what parts she should choose to appear in, And if 
she goes again to Edinburgh, be civil to her if she 
touches at the Lakes ; she supports a mother and 
brother, and two or three sisters. When I re- 


turned to Queen Anne Street from the visit, I found | 


Davy sitting with the Doctor, and awaiting my 
return. I could not dine with him to-morrow, 


having an engagement, but we promised to go in the | 
evening and take Coleridge with us, and Elmsley, if | 
It will be a party of lions, where | 
the Doctor must for that evening perform the part | 


they would go. 


of Daniel in the lions’ den. I dined on Sunday at 
Holland House, with some eighteen or twenty per- 
sons. Sharp was there, who introduced me with all 
due form to Rogersand to Sir James Mackintosh, who 
seems to be in a bad state of health. In the evening 
Lord Byron came in. He had asked Rogers if I was 
‘ magnanimous,’ and requested him to make for him 
all sorts of amends honourable for having tried his 
wit upon me at the expense of his discretion ; and in 
full confidence of the success of the apology, had 
been provided with a letter of introduction to me in 
case he had gone to the Lakes, as he intended to 
have done. As for me, you know how I regard 
things of this kind; so we met with all becoming 
courtesy on both sides, and I saw a man whom in 
voice, manner and countenance I liked very much 
more than either his character or his writings had 
given me reason to expect. Rogers wanted me to 
dine with him on Tuesday (this day): only Lord 
Byron and Sharp were to have been of the party, 
but I had a pending engagement here, and was sorry 
for it. Holland House is a most interesting build- 
ing. The library is a sort of gallery, 109 feet in 
lergth ; and, like my study, serves for drawing-room 
ako, The dinner-room is pannelled with wood, and 
the pannels emblazoned with coats of arms, like the 
ceiling of one room in the palace at Cintra. The 
house is of Henry the Eighth’s time. Good night, 
my dear Edith. We had a very pleasant dinner at 
Madame de Statl’s. Davy and his wife, a French- 
man whose name I never heard, and the Portuguese 
ambassador, the Conde de Palmella, a gentlemanly 
and accomplished man. I wish you had seen the 
animation with which she exclaimed against Davy 
and Mackintosh for their notions about peace. Once 
more farewell.” 

One word more about this much-talked-of 
Laureateship. To those who remember the 
state of Tory opinion and the tone of Tory talk 
in the year 1813, the limitations placed on 
the newly-appointed Minstrel’s anti- Napoleonic 
indignation, as a thing which, if too honestly 


vented might prove “ very inconvenient to my | 


Lord Castlecomer,” are noticeable.— 

“He had, indeed,as he has stated, expressed a wish 
to Mr. Croker that it might be placed upon a foot- 
ing which would exact from the holder nothing like 
a schoolboy’s task, but leave him to write when and 
in what manner he thought best, and thus render 
the office as honourable as it was originally designed 
to be; and it had been replied that some proper 
opportunity might be found for representing the 
matter to the Prince in its proper light. This, how- 
ever, probably from various causes, was never done; 
and, in the very first instance of official composition, 
he was doomed to feel the inconvenience of writing 
to meet the taste of those in power. * * His feel- 
ings, on one point at least, far outran the calmness 
of the temperament authorised in high places. It 
appeared that he might rejoice for England, and 
Spain, and Wellington, but he must not pour out 
the vials of his wrath upon France and Bonaparte. 
This he had done liberally in the first draft of his 
first ode, the Carmen Triumphale for the commence- 
ment of the new vear; but, having sent it, in MS., 
to Mr. Rickman, his cooler judgment suggested that 








there might be an impropriety in some parts of it 
appearing as the Poet Laureat’s production. ‘I am 
not sure,’ he says, ‘ that you do not forget that office 
imposes upon a man many restraints besides the one 
day’s bag and sword at Carlton House. Put the case 
that, through the mediation of Austria we make 
peace with Bonaparte, and he becomes of course, @ 
Friendly power ;—can you stay in office this Carmen 
remaining on record ?” 
“To John Rickman, Esq. 
*“* Keswick, Dec. 17, 1813. 

“ My dear Rickman,—lI thank you for your letter, 
and, in consequence of it, immediately transcribed 
the Carmen, and sent it to Mr. Croker. It had never 
occurred to me that anything of an official character 
could be attached to it, or that any other reserve was 


| necessary than that of not saying anything which 


might be offensive to the Government; e.¢., in 1808 
the Poet Laureat would be expected not to write in 
praise of Mrs. Clarke and the resignation of the 
Duke of York. I dare say you are right, and I am 
prepared to expect a letter from Mr. Croker, ad- 
vising the suppression of anything discourteous 
towards Bonaparte. In that case, I shall, probably, 
add something to that part of the poem respecting 
Hanover and Holland, and send the maledictory 


, Stanzas to the Courier without a name.” 


It is to be hoped that the days of these 
masquings, coquetries, and pliancies are gone 
by as absolutely and for ever as Carlton House 
and its colonnade have disappeared. While we 
are on the subject of subscription and suppres- 
sion, we will take a passage from a later letter 
—from which it may be gathered that our 
author had his troubles in the high court of 
criticism as well as in service of the sackbut.— 

* To Grosvenor C. Bedford, Esq. 
** Keswick, Jan. 29, 1814. 

“ My dear Grosvenor,—I hope you have secured 
the manuscript of my article on the Dissenters, in 
which I suspect Gifford has done more mischief than 
usual. Merely in cutting open the leaves, I per- 
ceived some omissions which one would think the 
very demon of stupidity had prompted. You may 
remember the manner in which I had illustrated 
Messrs. Bogue and Bennet’s mention of Paul and 
Timothy. He has retained the quotation, and cut 
out the comment upon it. I believe the article has 
lost about two pages in this way. The only other 
instances which caught my eye will show you the 
spirit in which he has gone to work. Bogue and 
Bennet claim Milton, Defoe, &c. as Dissenters. I 
called them blockheads for not perceiving that it 
was ‘to their catholic and cosmopolite intellect’ that 
these men owed their immortality, not to their sec- 
tarian opinions, and the exterminating pen has 
gone through the words catholic and cosmopolite. 
There is also a foolish insertion stuck in, to intro- 
duce the last paragraph, which at once alters it, 
and says, ‘ Now I am going to say something fine,’ 
instead of letting the feeling rise at once from the 
subject. It is well, perhaps, that the convenience 
of this quarterly incoming makes me placable, or I 
should some day tell Gifford, that though I have 
nothing to say against any omission which may be 
made for political or prudential motives, yet when 
the question comes to be a mere matter of opinion 
in regard to the wording of a sentence, my judgment 
is quite as likely to be right as his. You will really 
render me a great service by preserving my manu- 
script reviewals: for some of these articles may most 
probably be reprinted whenever my operas come to 


| be printed in a collected form after I am gone, and 


these rejected passages will then be thought of most 
value.” 

As early as the year 1814, we find in a letter 
concerning a Portrait of the Poet, which Mr. 
Colburn desired to have engraved for the New 
Monthly Magazine, some notice of the mystery 
which fifteen years ago was puzzling all such as 
loved to be mystified.— 

“ But O Grosvenor! I have this day thought of 
a third ‘ Portrait of the author,’ to be prefixed to 
the delectable history of Dr. D. D , to which 
history I yesterday wrote the preface with a pea- 
cock’s pen. It is to be the back of the writer, sitting 
at his desk with his peacock’s pen in his hand. 
As soon as Roderick is finished, which it will very 


soon be, I think the spirit will move met o= 
myself on with his delicious book by sending j 
piecemeal to you.” 

In 1814 ‘ Roderick’ was completed. Anepi 
dated December gives us a glimpse of one Whose 
oddities came from an “‘ever-springing well,” 
The idea of such a treaty as the following, be. 
twixt the author of ‘ The Queen’s Wake’ ani 
Jeffrey is delicious.— 


“ Had you not better wait for Jeffrey's attack 
upon Roderick ? I have a most curious letter 
this subject from Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, , 
worthy fellow, and _a man of very extraordinary 
powers. Living in Edinburgh, he thinks Jeffrey the 
| greatest man in the world—an intellectual Bong. 
| parte, whom nobody and nothing can resist. By 

Hogg, notwithstanding this, has fallen in liking with 
| me, and isa great admirer of Roderick. And this 
j letter is to request that I will not do anything tp 
| nettle Jeffrey, while he is deliberating concernj 
Roderick, for he seems favourably disposed towanis 
me! Morbleu! it is a rich letter! Hogg request 
that he himself might review it, and gives me a 
extract from Jeffrey’s answer refusing him. ‘T haye 
as well as you, a great respect for Southey,’ he sayy; 
* but he is a most provoking fellow, and at least ag 
conceited as his neighbour Wordsworth.’ But he 
shall be happy to talk to Hogg upon this and other 
kindred subjects, and he should be very glad tp 
give me a lavish allowance of praise, if I would afford 
him occasion, &c.; but he must do what he thinks 
his duty, &c.! I laugh to think of the effect my 
reply will produce upon Hogg. How it will make 
every bristle to stand on end like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine.” 

The Edinburgh Reviewer—to make the Shep- 
herd’s mediatorial conceit yet more absurd— 
was just then in the very zenith of his abso- 
lutism, having, as his admirers boasted, “ written 
a crushing review of the ‘ Excursion,’”—which 
gave occasion to the Laureate’s well-known mot, 
“ He might as well seat himself upon Skiddaw 
and fancy that he had crushed the mountain.” 

Apropos of this same hill, and the aforesaid 
Poet, we will let the Laureate himself describe 
afrolic which was held, in 1815, in honour of the 
battle of Waterloo.— 

“ Monday, the 21st of August, was not a more 
remarkable day in your life than it was in that of 
my neighbour Skiddaw, who is a much older pe- 
sonage. The weather served for our bonfire, aud 
never, I believe, was such an assemblage upon such 
a spot. To my utter astonishment, Lord Sunderlin 
rode up, and Lady S., who had endeavoured to di- 
suade me from going as a thing too dangerous, joined 
the walking party. Wordsworth, with his wife,sister, 
and eldest boy, came over on purpose. James Bos- 
well arrived that morning at the Sunderlins, Edith, 
the Senhora, Edith May, and Herbert were my 
convoy, with our three maid-servants, some of ou 
neighbours, some adventurous Lakers, and Messrs, 
Rag, Tag and Bobtail made up the rest of the 
assembly, We roasted beef and boiled plum-put- 
dings there ; sung ‘God save the king’ round the 
most furious body of flaming tar-barrels that I ever 
saw; drank a huge wooden bowl of punch; fired 
cannon at every health with three times three, and 
rolled large blazing balls of tow and turpentine dom 
the steep side of the mountain. The effect was 
beyond imagination. We formed a huge circle round 
the most intense light, and behind us was an @ 
measurable arch of the most intense darkness, for ott 
bonfire fairly put out the moon. The only mishap 
which occurred will make a famous anecdote in the 
life of a great poet, if James Boswell, after the 
example of his father, keepeth a diary of the saying 
of remarkable men. When we were craving for 
punch, a ery went forth that the kettle bal tom 
knocked over, with all the boiling-water! Colowe 
Barker, as Boswell named the Senhora, from he 
having had the command on this occasion, Mme 
diately instituted a strict inquiry to discover 
culprit, from a suspicion that it might have bet 
done in mischief, water, as you know, being @ co® 
modity not easily replaced on the summit of | 
daw, The persons about the fire declared it ¥# 








one of the gentlemen—they did not know his nam; 
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ihe had a red cloak on ; they pointed him out in 
the circle. The red cloak (a maroon one of Edith’s) 
identified him ; Wordsworth had got hold of it, and 
as equipped like a Spanish Don—by no means the 
fi in the company. He had committed 
this fatal faux pas, and thought to slink off undis- 
, But as soon as, in my inquiries concerning 
h, I learnt his guilt from the Senhora, I went 
round to all our party, and communicated the dis- 
covery, and getting them about him, I punished him 
by singing & parody, which they all joined in : ‘ "Twas 
yu that kicked the kettle down! “twas you, Sir, 
‘ou!’ The consequences were, that we took all the 
‘old water upon the summit to supply our loss. Our 
nyrmidons and Messrs. Rag & Co. had, therefore, 
none for their grog ; they necessarily drank the rum 
re; and you, who are physician to the Middlesex 
Fie ital, are doubtless acquainted with the manner 
in which alcohol acts upon the nervous system. All 
our torches were lit at once by this mad company, 
sod our way down the hill was marked by a track of 
fre, from flambeaux dropping the pitch, tarred ropes, 
fe One fellow was so drunk that his companions 
placed him. upon a horse, with his face to the tail, 
to bring him down, themselves being just sober 
to guide and hold him on. Down, however, 
yeall got safely by midnight; and nobody, from the 
old Lord of seventy-seven to my son Herbert, is the 
wonefor the toil of the day, though we were eight 
hours from the time we set out till we reached home.” 
With this merry tale of a merry-making we 
wil conclude this week’s gleanings: since the 
yext event on which we shall have to touch— 
the loss of the Poet’s son Herbert, aged ten 
years—introduced him into a new but deeply 
teresting phase of existence and mood o 
nind, which had here better not be trespassed 
u—It is to the second moiety of this volume, 
rmaining to be noticed, that our preliminary 
remarks most especially refer. 





Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Constitution and Government of the 
British Museum; with Minutes of Evidence. 

(Concluding Notice.) 

We hope now to take a final leave of this 

Report; but cannot enter on the statement of 

wt own views in reference to it without first 

wknowledging that we have risen from its 

_ with the highest respect for the learned 
rarians of the Museum. In the words of the 

Commissioners — this inquiry has “impressed 

w’ with “a high opinion of the zeal, the assi- 

ity, and the intelligence” of the officers, 

mi the assistants.—Mr. Panizzi, Mr. Jones, 

ai Mr. Watts seem to us of a race of 

bibliographical giants; and the first of these 


tmmanded our admiration by the manly spirit | 


avhich he faced all difficulties and grappled 
rth all opponents. With this tribute to the 
nan from whom we have had occasion to differ 
®much and so often,—we proceed to those 
tmsiderations to which we have already ex- 
fused our desire to draw public attention. 
The great difficulty in respect to the Cata- 
as our readers must have observed, arises 
fm the fact, that the Library is constantly 
Mteasing. No sooner is a Catalogue complete 
ad printed, than forthwith a supplementary 
lidone must be begun, or manuscript ad- 
be made to the printed Catalogue 


=a distinction without a difference; since, | 
8 Mr, Panizzi observes, ‘‘ manuscript addi- | 


ms” are in fact “a supplemental volume.” 
These manuscript additions must be made, 
Mhably, at the rate of ten or fifteen thousand 

& year,—until the new Catalogue will 

¢, like the present, an unwieldy mass of 

on. Now, whatever force there may be 
“these objections,—and we are by no means 
, to underrate them,—it must be ob- 
"aus that they apply not merely to a library 
2 pogress of formation, but to a world in pro- 
fa0f publication; and if they are of force 


now and in the existing state of the Museum 
Library, they must be of force under all 
possible circumstances and for ever. This is 
the conclusion at which some few witnesses and 
the Commissioners themselves have arrived,— 
, and therefore the public are advised to be con- 
tent with a Manuscript Catalogue! But, while 
| we admit the legitimate force of these inferences, 
we hold that they are counterbalanced and 
outweighed a hundred-fold by arguments that 
| might be adduced on the other side :—and we 
| are as confident as men can be who are specu- 
| lating on the future, that no amount of oppo- 
sition on the part of the officers of the Museum, 
indifference on the part of the Trustees, or mis- 
direction on the part of the Commissioners will 
prevent the public from finally having a Printed 
Catalogue. 

The arguments adduced in favour of a ma- 
nuscript Catalogue seem to us little to the 
es. Great weight is laid on the fact, that 
students and readers complain of the trouble 
and difficulty of finding what they want in the 
present Library Catalogue—which contains, we 
believe, about one hundred and thirty or forty 
thousand printed titles, with more than as many 
manuscript additions. This trouble and diffi- 
culty no one denies; but then follows the ex- 
traordinary non sequitur that the trouble would 
have been less had the whole been in manu- 
script. This is all that we have been able to 

deduce from the argument in favour of a ma- 
nuscript Catalogue,—for the additions must be 
|in manuscript whether the original Catalogue 
be printed or not. 
To the argument in favour of a manuscript 
| Catalogue drawn from the example of the great 
Continental Libraries we have already replied. 
What to us is the authority of the sovereign of 
| Russia, of Prussia, or of Austria? The British 
| Museum is the people’s Museum—the Library 
is the people’s Library. Ifany one doubt this, 
let him look into the history of that Museum 
| and Library for the last half or quarter of a cen- 
| 





tury. We are old enough to remember when 
the Library was to be entered only after certain 
formalities and ceremonials which, in their 
forms at least, implied something of personal 
favour,—and when the Reading Room wasa sort 
| of quiet retired snuggery, where “civil suited” 
| gentlemen dozed gregariously, the old custo- 
| dian setting the example. The requirements 
| and growing intelligence of the country have 
upset all this favouritism and sleepy dilet- 
| tantism. The Museum is now frequented by 
some three-quarters of a million of persons an- 
| nually, and the Library counts its readers by 
thousands. — Further, as we have before ob- 
served, the Museum Library is not a London 
| Library—it is a national Library; necessarily 
| located somewhere, and best in London,—but 
belonging as much to the -y of Ireland 
| and Scotland as to the people of England, as 
| much to the people of York, Exeter, Bath, 
| Bristol, Norwich, Newcastle as to the residents 
in this our favoured and fortunate city. Each 
| and all have, then, a right to a copy of the 
| Catalogue of its contents. It happens curiously 
| enough that those who are in favour of a manu- 
script Catalogue are in favour of a Catalogue 
with full titles,—because, as they say, such a 
Catalogue would be in itself of great use in lite- 
rary history. If it be of such use, why are not 
the provinces to have the benefit of it? In truth 
| and in brief, the idea of a manuscript Catalogue 
| the use of which must be confined within the four 
walls of the Museum, is quite visionary ;—and 
we shall pass it by as not worthy to be grappled 
with by practical men. We hold that whatever 
| form may be adopted, the Catalogue must be 
printed :—and bate no jot of heart or hope in 
| consequence of this Report. 








With these preliminary remarks we open 
what we have to propose by calling Mr. Cooley 
into court.— 


“It appears to me that if the Catalogue, as it at 
present stands, were printed, we should have a Cata- 
logue as good as that now in use, and far more con- 
venient. I start with that proposition, and con- 
sidering that we have printer’s copy ready, I conceive 
that the work might be done very cheaply; and I 
think it might be put into such a form, that what is 
set up would not be lost nor become the worse for 
lapse of time. Jt might be stereotyped, the titles 
being separate, and then it would be always open to 
improvement. 

* You have alluded to printing and stereotyping: 
will you have the goodness to explain what the pro- 
cess is which you recommend; and to state, whether 
you think that that process would be more or less 
tedious, and more or less expensive, than the present 
method of double transcription ?>—To say the truth, 
I do not know exactly what are the expenses in- 
curred by the present system. I do not know exactly 
what is done. But, in the first place, it must be 
observed, that the process of writing from a book is 
one of interruption. It does not involve that prin- 
ciple, which constitutes, after all, the benefit of 
division of labour. There is no mechanical velocity 
acquired in the process; whereas, it is otherwise with 
a compositor. I write, myself, pretty quickly. If I 
were to sit down without interruption to write letters, 
I probably might write 1,000 words in an hour; but 
if I were to copy from a book, and occasionally 
transfer my eyes from the paper to the book, I should 
write but 500. But if I were to turn over the pages 
of a book, to write each line in its proper place, I 
should reduce the number to less than 250. I con- 
ceive, therefore, that a compositor who can work, 
ordinarily, eight or nine hours a day, will do a great 
deal more than any man transcribing for the same 
time into a Catalogue. 

“How would you recommend that those com- 
positors should set to work ?—My idea is, that to 
begin, the book should be placed before the com- 
positor, corrected for the Catalogue with a lead pencil. 
I believe it is the ordinary mode of proceeding here. 
The author's name, or other word which is to stand 
first, should be underlined ; the superfluities struck 
out; and the date and place of publication trans- 
posed, if necessary. Then I suppose this book to be 
placed before the compositor, on a revolving desk, 
with a glass cover. He then composes from the 
letter-press; not from any written copy, but from the 
actual letter-press. When he has done a certain 
number, say 100 of these, or as many as would make 
a slip for proving, then I suppose them to be stereo- 
typed at one cast, but still so that the titles be separate. 
When done and dressed, I suppose them laid by, in 
alphabetical order. 

“ Each being set up and stereotyped on a slip > 
When I say that they should be stereotyped sepa- 
rately, I do not mean that there is to be a separate 
casting for each title. I mean that they are, by 
means of metallic partitions, to be separable. Or 
even supposing them to be cast in one plate, and 
afterwards cut asunder, I believe that they would 
not cost so much as the doubly-transcribed titles in 
the written Catalogue. 

“ Do you conceive that if the titles were so printed 
there would be facilities for inserting between such 
printed slips, or separate portions of stereotype, the 
titles of other works which come into the Library ?— 
That is the essential advantage of this system; once 
in type, the titles never lose their value. They may 
lie by to all time. You may change the form of your 
Catalogue,—you may make it first a general Cata- 
logue, and then you may divide it and make it into 
technical Catalogues, which, I conceive, is the best 
part of the suggestion; because if you were to make 
special Catalogues of theology, of law, of physic, of 
mathematics, and so forth, such Catalogues, appeal- 
ing to every profession and every pursuit, would be 
sure to Jind purchasers ; and if there were once a sale 
of those Catalogues, there would be a sale of them for 
ever, and an increasing sale.” 

We have printed in italics those suggestions 
relating to separate stereotype titles to which 
we wish to draw especial attention. In illustra- 
tion of this point Mr. Cooley subsequently 
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addressed a letter to the Chairman, the Earl of 
Ellesmere, which has been obligingly submitted 
to us,—and from which the following are ex- 
tracts.— 

“Ist. The labour of the compositor may be substi- 
tuted very advantageously and to a great extent for 
that of the transcriber. 

“2nd. The titles of books so set up in type may be 
stereotyped separately or separated after casting, so 
that in successive editions of the Catalogue new titles 
may be interpolated or inserted in their proper places, 
—the stock of stereotype uniting complete perma- 
nence with the utmost freedom of arrangement in 
detail. 

“ 3rd. The facility of arrangement consequent on 
having the titles each separate and in metal, would 
render previous arrangement needless; it would allow 
the printers to go to work on the excellent copy 
which the Catalogues of the National Library already 
afford; and would dispense altogether with that 
necessity of writing preliminarily a catalogue for the 
printers, which constitutes the chief difficulty and 
expense of the present mode of proceeding.” 

Mr. Cooley enters very elaborately into the 
question of the comparative rate at which a 
transcriber and a compositor can proceed; and 
comes to the conclusion that the writing and 
transcribing of the Catalogues would probably 
cost ‘from first to last three or four times as 
much as would suffice to set them in type,” 
and be less correct,—and further that the 
“printed and written Catalogues already in 
existence would supply excellent copy for 
nineteen-twentieths, if not for the whole, of the 
collection, and there would be an end to the 
enormous expense of writing out all anew.” 
Mr. Cooley, of course, further proposes that 
the titles of all new books, so soon as the books 
are received, shall be printed and stereotyped 
—supplemental sheets be struck off for use in 
the Reading Room—and every three or four 
years a new edition of the Catalogue be pro- 
duced incorporating these supplements. The 
work of correction would, on this plan, be con- 
tinually going on. Once correct, ever correct,— 
once an error detected, it would be corrected for 
ever. There would not, could not, be, as now, 
a new crop of errors with every new edition. 
Every edition must be more correct than the 
last :—a step towards positive perfection. 

The expense of stereotyping would not be, 
Mr. Cooley observes, an expense added to that 
of the present Catalogue :—on the contrary, it 
would supersede other and far weightier charges. 
—He thus sums up the advantages :— 

“Ist.. That it proceeds straight forward to the 
object in view, viz., the completion of a printed eata- 
logue, overcoming the great difficulty and chief cause 
of expense—the arrangement. 

9nd. It is economical even in the first instance, 
since it saves in preparation more than it expends 
in completion, and requires comparatively little out- 
lay on paper. But, viewed in respect to the future, 
it is, owing to the permanence of stereotype, of 
inestimable value. 

“ 3rd. It admits of correction at any time. The 
Catalogue will therefore derive benefit from public 
criticism, which, when allowed to become auxiliary 
to improvement, will cease to be unfriendly. 

“4th. Special catalogues may be made at little 
additional expense.” 

With the practicability of printing direct 
from the title-page—in which we believe Mr. 
Clowes and other eminent printers agree with 
Mr. Cooley—we shall not at present concern 
ourselves; although it must be obvious that if 
practicable and had it been adopted from the 
first, the saving of time and money would have 
been enormous. But it is too late, we fear, to 
attempt any great change in the system.—So 
with the question as to whether the Catalogue 
shall be prepared with long or with short titles. 
We would be for short titles unconditionally. 
Long titles may have certain advantages: they 
may be of service to bibliographers,—and we 








|have no doubt that a Catalogue so prepared 


would be in itself a bibliographical curiosity. 
But we maintain that for a useful working Cata- 
logue—a finding Catalogue, as it has been 
expressively called —long titles would be a 
very serious hindrance. There are other and 
weighty objections. But then, one-half the long- 
titled Catalogue is said to be finished; and 
further and great progress must be made with 
it before we could get another Commission 
and another Report. This question, therefore, 
is one which time has decided against us :—so, 
we will assent that it has injured Mr. Cooley’s 
proposal to print direct from the title-page. 
We have in despair abandoned the idea of any 
other form of Catalogue than the one which it 
has pleased the indolence and indifference, or 
the mischievous intermeddling, of the Trustees— 
for they are equally answerable in both ways— 
to allow Mr. Panizzi to impose on us; and we 
only beseech that gentleman to be as considerate 
now as er of the requirements of literary 
men. e assure him that the smallest favours 
will be gratefully remembered :—that even a 
few years will be thankfully counted to his 
credit. 

There remains, however,—and under any and 
every circumstance of change or no change,— 
Mr. Cooley’s suggestion of separate stereotyped 
titles. That suggestion is invaluable. We have 
seen specimens prepared for Mr. Cooley by 
Messrs. Knight & Hawke, of Clerkenwell,—and 
they are excellent. Further, be it observed 
that this proposition, as we put it, is abstract ; 
it in no way affects, or is affected by, the lite- 
rary question of how the Catalogue should be 
prepared. Let the Catalogue, since it must be 
so, be proceeded with according to the pleasure 
of Mr. Panizzi and the Commission ; printed it 
must be,—and here for the first time we inter- 
fere, and simply request that separate stereo- 
typed titles be prepared. The total additional 
cost of stereotype plates, assuming the Cata- 
logue to extend to forty-five or fifty volumes of 
600 pages each, would not exceed 1,500/.; and 
if we add another 1,500/. or 2,000/., or 2,500/. 
for mounting them, the whole would be ready 
for the press at a cost of less than—say, in 
round numbers 4,000/. When the reader re- 
members that 25,000/. was expended before 
the experimental letter A was published, such 
an addition to the total cost of the whole Cata- 
logue is not worth a moment's consideration. 

The benefits that would result from this plan 
have no limit. All parties are agreed that there 
must be, in addition to the general Catalogue,— 
not classed Catalogues,—but alphabetical Cata- 
logues of classes of books; books on science in 
its several departments, on history, on poetry, 
—and so forth. Indeed, until the sectional divi- 
sions and subdivisions shall have been carried 
out to the utmost extent, the Library can never 
be made of the greatest possible use. There are, 
for example, some 50,000 tracts and pamphlets 
in the Museum relating to the Civil Wars; and 
Mr. Carlyle says that any man would “do a 
beneficent act to England who would publish 
a Catalogue of them.” Dr. Maitland declares 
that a mere Catalogue of books printed up 
to 1600 would be “inestimable.” ‘The Com- 
missioners themselves report in favour of such 
sectional Catalogues: —‘‘ Most valuable, and 
attainable,” they say, ‘‘ would be Catalogues of 
books on sede teenies of science, on natural 
history, of books on vellum, books in black 
letter, books printed previous to fixed periods.” 
We are quite aware that objections may be 
raised to such classed Catalogues.—It is difficult, 
we may be told, if not impossible, to mark the 
several boundary lines; but the man who is 
perplexed by such refinements is able to draw 
a boundary Tine for himself, or at least to his 
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the difficulty which he has raised b 
to the general Catalogue. 

These sectional Catalogues are indispensable. 
and strengthened as public opinion has been by 
the recommendation of the Commissioners, we 
can have no doubt that they will be published, 
Mark, then, how admirably Mr. Coo ey’s plan 
of separate stereotype titles comes to our aid, 
It will be only necessary for the authorized 
officer to mark in the general Catalogue the 
titles of the several works that he desires to 
have entered in the class Catalogue ;—when, 
lo! the printer selects in their order the several 
stereotyped titles—the sheet goes to press — 
and the Catalogue is ready. The stereot 
are then restored to their places ; and the printer 
is prepared to begin again his labour of redye- 
tion and reproduction :—and so on he proceeds 
through every other branch of human knowledge, 
Why, every such Catalogue would be in toll 
history in little—the history of the human mind 
and its progressive developement. Further 
for there is no limit to the benefits that in a 
few years would result from this plan,—tet it 
be remembered that we are about to establish 
under authority of Parliament provincial libra- 
ries in all the great towns. Now, every one 
of these libraries having a sufficient number of 
books to require a printed Catalogue would 
have simply to deliver in a manuscript copy; 
and within a month any one of them might have 
returned to it, at small cost, any number desired 
of a printed Catalogue. They might include 
therein not only all the books which they 
chanced to possess at the moment, but all those 
already published which they hoped to possessin 
ten or twenty years to come. With the manu- 
script additions only of new publications, this 
Catalogue would serve for the whole term. 

We must now, for the moment, advert to 
another subject. The witnesses, much as they 
differed on other points, were generally agreed 
as to the fact of insufficient accommodation 
at the Museum, equally for baoks, students 
and readers. The Museum, be it remem- 
bered, is entitled to a copy of ey published 
work; and Mr. Panizzi admits, that if pub- 
lication and additions go on at the same rate 
as during the last ten years, the Museum 
must in eighteen or twenty months positively 
close its doors. They could not find room 
for more books. As to the Reading Room, 
every man’s experience must have satisfied 
him that a very small increase in the numbers 
frequenting it would make it impossible to get 
a seat there :—to say nothing about the impossi- 
bility of study amid the hum and bustle of such 
a crowd even if a seat were obtained. We 
were not, therefore, surprised to learn that it has 
been under consideration whether the Govern- 
ment must not purchase some of the houses in 
Russell Square adjoining Montague Place, and 
build on the site a new wing and attach new 
Reading Rooms. : 

In our opinion, one-half of the inconveniences 
that have been complained of, equally by the 
officers of the Museum and by the public—and 
which will shortly become intolerable,—have 
arisen from the original accident which crowd 
into one building books, manuscripts, engrav- 
ings, antiquities, zoological, mineralogical, and 
a dozen other distinct collections, —and from 
the attempt to compress into one room one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred persons, each 
and every one of whom requires silence and com- 
parative ease to make his labours profitable. 
The necessity that has now arisen for incre 
accommodation suggests a remedy, and a very 
simple one—separation. Let the new building 
be devoted, under the same general super 
intendence, to new works—to all works pub- 
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jished since a given date. And let this collec- 
tion be enriched with all the duplicates of older 
works that can be spared from the Museum. 
This done, readers and students would sepa- 
nite of their own accord. — That separation 
yould enable the Government to satisfy a 
yant very seriously felt, of a reading room 
ghich should be open in winter as in summer, 
by candle-light as by day-light:—a want em- 
tically dwelt on by some of the witnesses, 
snd not unfrequently adverted to in the public 
‘uals. This so long as the only reading 
oom remains within the walls of the Museum, 
simpossible. It would be positive barbarianism 
to risk the possible loss—not to the nation only, 
putto the world—of the treasures collected there, 
in order that some few persons in one locality 
ight have the benefit of areading room. But 
thenew buildings, though adjoining the Museum, 
night be detached: and happen what might 
t) a library of modern books and dupli- 
cate books, the consequences would be com- 
tively trifling. Burn them, and all the 
cost of replacing the entire collection might be 
covered by insurance. But no amount of money 
—not a world’s revenue—could replace the 
Museum and its treasures. 

The reader will no doubt have observed the 
advantages which result from this mere separa- 
tion of old books and new,—readers and students. 
Many whose avocations by day prevent them 
from visiting the Museum might attend there 
in the evening ; 7 who are now interrupted 
by dark days and short hours might continue 
their labours so long as suited their conveni- 
ence:—while students would no longer have to 
ighttheir way to the one Catalogue,—no longer 
te elbowed and interrupted by the want of 
general accommodation and the requirements 
of their neighbours. There would be ample 
rom for all,—and peace and quiet, as at the 
Bodleian and other great libraries. 

The reader will also have observed that this 
separation of readers and students almost of 
ueessity compels a division of the Catalogue. 
fix any period which may be thought advis- 
ile—say 1838, which is, we believe, the date 
ty which the Catalogue in progress is to be 
brought down—and have another Catalogue for 
ilworks subsequently published. There is to 
kasupplemental Catalogue, whether separate 
attached; and for many reasons and under 
ay circumstances we think the supplemental 
Catalogue had better be a separate Catalogue. 
The moment this separation is decided on, the 
tijections to a printed Catalogue lose half their 

te:—and we will now suggest a means by 
_ think it possible to get rid of the other 


The separation that we have proposed being 
eed on—the scheme which we have mainly in 
vew is one for making the first Catalogue perfect 
ai complete at once. We would begin by 
uking a Universal Catalogue—a Catalogue not 
utely of the books that our single library pos- 
kes, but of all the books, so far as known, that 

tever been printed up to, say 1838? We 
wld meet the difficulties which have been 
ted on the grounds of a library in progress 
formation — constantly increasing—by pro- 
viding at once and for ever a umbouds into 

h could be easily let all future enlarge- 
ments, so far as they are composed of books 
ueady in existence. We would have a Cata- 
“ge which should show at once what we 
mess and what we want of all existing 
wks—and should show at the same time 
Mere that which we want may be found. 

txisting books all that we have not got 
{present in the Museum, we mean to have. 
the last ten years there have been added 
ture than two hundred thousand volumes to 


that collection: —we may, therefore, assume that 
in the next ten we shall not add less,—and in 
the next twenty we shall probably have increased 
it by half a million. Think of the labours of 
the librarians in making these manuscript ad- 
ditions, —‘‘the cancelling and re-copying of 
pages,” as they become crowded,—*“ the dis- 
section and construction of the volumes’’!— 
think of what the Catalogue will have extended to 
with these manuscript additions! As to consult- 
ing it,—the taking on its hundreds of folios 
—hunting through them—returning them to 
their shelves,—it would no longer be literary 
labour but porters’ labour—a question of phy- 
sical rather than of intellectual power. Now, if 
all titles were printed at once, there is a neat 
compact Catalogue complete in so many volumes 
8vo.—done, as we have said, once and for ever. 
No additions can be required except the titles of 
works positively unknown at the time of com- 
piling—not five hundred probably in half a cen- 
tury. Then, the ease and despatch for the future! 
The librarian might receive a bequest like Mr. 
Grenville’s once a month; and instead of those 
twenty thousand volumes remaining uncata- 
logued and useless for years, he would have 
simply to affix the press-mark to the Catalogue 
—which, observe, he must do now and under 
any circumstances—and forthwith they are 
available for the use of the public. 

The Commissioners tell us that if Mr. Panizzi’s 
Catalogue be “completed with any near ap- 
proach to the perfection which its plan and 
rules contemplate,” it will form a record to 
future times of great value of the printed litera- 
ture of the period which it embraces.” This is 
a curious oversight. It will do no such thing; 
—it will be a poor peddling Catalogue,—a Cata- 
logue of the contents of a bed library at a par- 
ticular moment of time,—a work which might 
have passed when 

Men divided by the narrow brook 

Abhorr’d each other,— 
but unworthy of an age and a people who, in 
the proposed Exhibition of 1851, have held out 
the hand of fellowship to the whole world and 
acknowledged the intellectual brotherhood of 
nations. What the Commissioners dreamed of 
when they said this, is precisely what we want, 
and what the world wants. 

The idea of such a universal Catalogue may 
seem at the first suggestion somewhat wild and 
visionary; but the more closely it is examined, 
the more distinctly, we have assured ourselves, 
will it grow into a reality, simple and prac- 
ticable. What we propose is this:—let Mr. 
Panizzi proceed, without interruption, to com- 
plete his Catalogue,—let him have additional 
assistants, one, or two, or three, as may be 
desired, who shall, under his direction, con- 
sult libraries, catalogues, bibliographical works, 
and prepare, on the same uniform system, the 
titles of all works published in the English lan- 
guage, or printed in the British territories, 
but not at present in the British Museum. 
Think, for a moment, what would be the literary 
value of such a Catalogue! Judge of it by the 
uses of Watts’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ notwith- 
standing its multitudinous errors and omissions:— 
andremember that the Catalogue proposed would 
be, so far as English literature or the English 
language is concerned, all but perfect,—and 
that Mr. Cooley’s stereotyped titles would enable 
us to make it quite perfect within a few years. 
This would be the contribution of the British 
nation to the universal Catalogue. 

Meanwhile, communication should be opened 
with the principal Governments of the world, 
and a proposal made to each of them to co- 
operate with the British nation in publishing a 
universal Catalogue ;—that each should under- 





take to have prepared, and within a specified 





time, on a common principle to be agreed on, 
a Catalogue of all the books ever printed, so far 
as known, by and in all the several nations and 
languages under their respective governments. 
How we should then proceed, atleast cost of time 
or money, to derive the full benefit from this co- 
operation, is a matter of detail with which we 
need not perplex the question. Perhaps the 
pone) Len be, if means can be devised to 
avoid the fruitless re-duplication of titles, that 
each Government should print its own Cata- 
logue, and each exchange with the others stereo- 
typed titles. 

Here, then, is each nation possessed, not 
only of a Catalogue of its national library more 
useful and serviceable for the humblest practical 
purposes than any Catalogue it could hope to 
— by any other means,—but with a Cata- 
ogue, or the means of producing one at little 
cost, of every library within the limits of that 
nation,—useful as the most simple of finding 
Catalogues for the local purpose, yet embracing 
the literature of the world. The several libra- 
rians would have simply to affix the press- 
marks to make it a perfect finding Catalogue 
to their several libraries; and an initial letter 
ee pes to the title would tell at once, if the 

ook were not in that library, which was the 
nearest public library where the student might 
be sure to find a copy.—We will further direct 
the reader’s attention only to the consequent 
perfection of the Catalogues of Classes. 

Never was there a period when so beneficial 
a project could have been entered on with such 
probability of success. The large and liberal 
spirit in which, as we noticed last week, the 
Governments of the world have welcomed the 
proposal of Prince Albert for a great World 
Exhibition, is an earnest of success :—and we 
hope that those with whom this great World 
Catalogue might so honourably originate will 
not be deterred by the fears of the timid, the 
doubts of the ignorant (or worse, of the learned) 
and the indolence of the indifferent or interested. 

Let no one be apprehensive of the great 
labour or the great cost of this World Cata- 
logue. It might certainly be prepared in less 
time and at less cost to each individual Govern- 
ment than each Government could produce for 
its own sole use a Catalogue of the contents of 
its one national library. Look at England, for 
example. At present the Museum Catalogue 
must include every work in the collection, and 
be prepared at the sole cost of the British public ; 
whereas the expense of preparing the universal 
Catalogue would be divided amongst half-a-dozen 
nations. The British Government is by our 
plan relieved at once from the necessity of 
cataloguing all foreign works contained in the 
Library—one-half or one-third the collection— 
because the titles of all such would be contri- 
buted by foreign nations; and the exchange 
would entail on the British Government only 
the cost of the stereotype plates of English 
works, and that of mounting the stereotype 
plates of foreign works. Then, as to time. 
The titles now prepared might be at once 
printed and stereotyped,—cataloguing, printing, 
stereotyping going on thenceforward pari pussu ; 
and when the Manuscript Catalogue was com- 
plete, the Printed Catalogue would be finished. 
It would only remain to arrange the titles in 
alphabetical order, and produce the Catalogues 
for general use. Further, and emphatically, be 
it observed, that if the Catalogue of one nation 
be prepared in advance of another, this need not 
delay publication for a single day. Of our 
own, for example, just so many copies might 
be struck off as should be required for imme- 
diate use; and when any other nation for- 
warded its stereotypes, they would only have 
to be incorporated—inserted in their alphabet- 
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ical order,—and the universal Catalogue would 
have made another advance towards completion. 
When we further consider not merely the com- 
eens and comparative perfection of the Cata- 
ogues of classes, but their little cost,—and the 
trifling cost of all Provincial Catalogues, toge- 
ther with the hundred other economical advan- 
tages of this plan,—we come to the conclusion 
and trust the reader will agree with us—that in 
a mere economical point of view the project is 
well worthy the consideration of the Legislature. 

Let us also observe, lest the difficulty should 
suggest itself to others, that this universal 
Catalogue would not be of that prodigious bulk 
which might at first be supposed by those 
who calculate the number of titles by the 
number of volumes said to be contained in 
the libraries of the world. We are of opinion 
that these numbers are monstrously exagge- 
rated; and are confident that any specula- 
tion as to the number of duplicates, which 
under this system need not be catalogued at all, 
would fall far short of the truth. Take, for ex- 
ample, the library of St. Petersburgh,—said to 
contain eight hundred thousand volumes. Now, 
persons better informed than we pretend to be, 
doubt if it contains one half that number. But 
no matter what the number,—is it not reasonably 
certain that three-fourths of its contents consist 
of French, German, Italian, English, and other 
foreign works? Away then goes three-fourths 
of the great Petersburgh library: — three- 
fourths of it add not a single title to the 
bulk of the universal Catalogue. We indeed 
do not believe, after the best consideration 
that we can give to the subject, that this uni- 
versal Catalogue would be one half the size of 
the proposed Catalogue of the British Museum 
if that Catalogue is to be in manuscript; and 
not, even if printed. one half of what it must 
be in twenty years if the system of marginal 
additions be persevered in :—besides that it will 
then have all to be done over again. 

Here we conclude. We do not profess to 
have improvised a great scheme to which ob- 
jections may not be raised by the se wei 
and the over-refined; but simply to have indi- 
cated a course which, in our opinion, would do 
honour to the nation, and help the peaceful 
world in its onward progress,—one which may 
easily be elaborated and perfected if those in 
authority be pleased to countenance it. The 
learned librarians of the Museum may have a 
good-humoured laugh at it; but they should 
remember that if the world has its ignorances, 
learned bibliographers have their prejudices,— 
and that a laugh will not settle the question one 
way or the other. They cannot laugh louder 
than did certain other officials when Mr. Hill 
— to reduce all postage charges to one 
uniform rate, and that rate one penny; yet that 
idea spread and strengthened, and has become 
‘*a great fact.” 
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Sketch of the Colony of Natal. By James Wyld. 
—Mr. Wyld is one of those valuable caterers to the 
increasing demand for general knowledge whose 
labours have helped at onee to create a healthy ap- 
petite and to supply a wholesome food. To such 
men the age owes more than it takes account of, be- 
cause their work is unostentatious and has its com- 
mercial aspect. One among the sound truths which 
we are beginning to learn is, that transcenden- 
talism on the large scale is scarcely fitted for the 
world as it is made,—and that the work best adapted 
for the service of mankind is, after all, for the most 
part done from human motives.—Following in the 
ever-shifting track of public interest around the 
world, Mr. Wyld (in addition to his more extensive 
and elaborate geographical publications) pauses 
wherever it fixes itself for the moment—and pro- 
duces for the gratification of those whom it may 
concern and the information of the general reader, 





at an easy price, a sketch-plan of the locality with 
which it is at the present occupied. These sheets form 
a series of great value, and will bind together into 
a very useful Note Book for geographical reference. 
—Mr.Wy]d’s present publication reports of the rising 
colony of Natal. A small map in the corner shows 
the place of the colony in reference to the Continent 
of which it forms a part and the waters which wash 
it,—and the remainder of the sheet produces on a 
sufficient scale a general plan, and such details as 
may be useful to the intending settler and gratifying 
to the curiosity of his friends at home. 

Past, Present, and Future. 2 vols. 

To the 
Prettiest Brown Eyes 
In the World, 
And a Heart, 
This little Work 
1 
dedicated. 

The above Prologue—arranged urn-wise, after the 
fashion of Quarles—will give the reader no foretaste 
of the tale which it heralds. He might from it 
expect something sugary, sentimental and pretty, 
—a picture of the troubles of a Zhyrsis and 
Dorinda painted on Dresden china,— or some 
dulcet and delicate strain such as Mrs. West, or 
Mrs. Robinson, or other small Della-Cruscan poetess 
“tuned up’’ to wring the hearts and call forth the 
tears of her small congregation withal. This novel, 
however, has nought to do with any porcelain 
Arcady or Batheaston Romeos and Juliets. It is 
hardly a novel at all, so much as a patchy, rambling 
chronicle of the uncommon and sublime doings of a 
Miss Cecil Latimer; who after having been a good 
deal pushed about in the world, because she was not 
rich and had no house of her own, suddenly be- 
comes a splendid heiress, the possessor of an old 
mansion, and the queen of a numerous tenantry. 
Miss Latimer’s ideas of philanthropy are pictorial and 
harmonical rather than politico-economical; and we 
fear, are mainly introduced to give the author an 
excuse for rambling on about music and painting. 
He can sometimes ramble pleasingly ;—but why did 
he say nothing about forty days’ maize ?— or the 
uses of gutta percha ?—or any other topic under 
the sun or moon equally germane ? We have not 
the remotest notion that any pilgrim less faithful 
and patient than the critic will hold out through 
‘Past and Present’;—and therefore, to tranquillize 
such curiosity concerning the ‘ Future’ as may sur- 
vive the aimless weariness of the first volume, we 
will just inform “the Prettiest Brown Eyes in the 
World” and “a Heart,” that Miss Latimer was not 
drowned in the great flood of 1880—but lived to see 
the waters subside round her cathedral, and, after 
that, expired in her easy chair! Sympathetic per- 
sons are invited to pity all who are condemned to 
wade through such “a wash” of sentimental folly— 
and are hereby warned to keep out of the flood ;—in 
spite of the pretext of good intentions and the sweet 
inscription copied above, employed to lure them from 
terra firma. 

My Old Pupils. By the Author of ‘My School- 
Boy Days,’ ‘My Youthful Companions, —is, in some 
respects, a story fitter for parents and guardians 
than for the youth of any age under their care,— 
though for such grown-up folks it was never intended. 
Such histories of school-life with its blanks and 
prizes, its wolves and lambs, its bullies and its 
victims, far from proving a good boy’s rade mecum, 
too often prove the naughty child’s hand-book: a 
truth which the philosopher—for the writer of ‘ My 
Old Pupils’ tells us that he is a philosopher—has 
failed to master. 

Pleasant Pastime; or, Drawing-room Dramas 
for Private Representation by the Young.—Let the 
brow of Mrs. Crummles lower ever so Siddon-ically 
over the decline of provincial tragedy,—let Miss 
Snivelicci, who gets up the ‘Little Jockey’ for 
her benefit, find not the buskin, but the buckskins, 
less and less attractive circuit by circuit, and ac- 
cordingly with her whine top the deep-voiced dirge 
of Lady Macbeth,—let Drama, in short, be believed 
to stand not merely on its last legs, but on its last 
wooden legs—certain it is, that never did the rage 
for private theatricals run so high in “genteel circles” 
as now. Gentlewomen who thirty years ago did 
not get beyond the publicity of making a bread- 
seal, or (supposing them to be very zealous) an 


amorphous shoe, in the way of pursuit and past 
may now be found three nights out of the week 
rouged ready to rant through Rosalind or powdered, 
preparatory to presenting Mrs. Heidelberg, Quiet 
and honourable club-men, who were formerly con. 
tented with “thinking no harm,” may be now 
like the Knave of Clubs, impudently “ putting forth 
one manly leg” in emulation of Mr. C. Mathe 
or Mr. Wigan, or any other complete and favourite 
comedian. Nay, our very heirs and scions, the h 
of England, are now-a-days brought up on wands 
and gauze wings and crowns of roses, under p 
of entertaining themselves, but in reality, half tg 
minister diversion to vacancy or vanity—halfto gratj 
that desire of witnessing “impersonation” which is not 
wholly extinct, albeit managers, actors, and authors 
have done their very best to extinguish it— The 
“ Drawing-room Dramas” before us, however, will not 
raise the tone of tragedy in My Lady’s back parlour 
nor of vaudeville in the “ morning-room” of the M.P’s 
\ wife. We fear that they would turn out dull Sup posi 
them to be ever so correctly lisped; nor do we appre- 
| hend that small critics in pinafores, or the important 
conclaves assembled in the nursery green-room tg 
read and cast the new play, would dissent from our 
verdict—unless, like other mis-managers, they be, 
dazzled by prophetic visions of turbans, trains ang 
processions, and a famous finale of red fire and blue 
fire and green fire, to bring down the curtain with 
\« Rapturous Applause.” 
| The Monumental Brasses of England: a Series of 
| Engravings on Wood, &c., accompanied with brief 
descriptive Notices. By the Rev. C. Bouteil, M.A, 
The Engravings drawn and executed by Mr. R. B, 
Utting.—The great recommendation of this work 
unquestionably is, the excellent series of engravings 
on wood by Mr. R. B. Utting; and the Rev, Mr, 
Boutell puts in very modest claims to distinction for 
his literary contributions. What he has given is, 
however, in general satisfactory as far as it goes. 
although the information is somewhat meagre. We 
should have liked to have seen a volume of so much 
beauty and importance preceded by an essay or dis 
sertation on monumental brasses, and their uses in 
reference both to biography and to history,—a sub 
ject never yet, that we are aware of, sufficiently 
treated. The national character of such records in 
this country is admitted, and requires more illustra. 
tion than is afforded by a mere succession of pictorial 
representations and “ brief descriptive notices.’’ The 
brasses have been selected from all parts of the king- 
dom with taste and judgment; and they are appro- 
priately arranged in classes, according to their sub- 
jects, accompanied by an index of heraldry, names 
and places. There are forty-five engravings (mis- 
called “ plates” by Mr. Boutell) of ecclesiastics, &c.,, 
—seventy-one engravings of knights and ladies,— 
and betwéen thirty and forty miscellaneous engray- 
ings of civilians, their wives, children, &c. Wemay 
refer with peculiar admiration to the representations 
of Bishop Goodrich and Dr. Sever, Warden of Mer- 
ton College, in proof that wood-cutting as Mr, Utting 
has executed it is superior even to steel and copper 
for such subjects. The engravings are some of the 
finest specimens that we have seen; and the effect 
produced without what is called cross-hatchingy= 
always a doubtful process on wood. Of the whole 
collection the Reverend editor observes—* In select 
ing the contents for this volume, those brasses have 
been preferred which are most meritorious and 
possess the greatest general interest; particularly 
such specimens as have recently been discovered by 
the removal of pews, or which have not hitherto beer 
figured, or of which engravings are to be found only 
in works not easily accessible.” This course was 
judicious; and for this reason Mr. Boutell’s volume 
presents more novelty than we expected. He ad 
— The engravings themselves have in all cases beet 
drawn from careful rubbings of the original brasses; 
and every precaution has been taken to preserve @ 
them the general character of the originals, and also 
to represent even the smallest details with scrupulous 
fidelity and exactness.” To the justice of this claim 
we can in various instances ourselves bear witness; 
but we do not always quite like the mode in which 
missing portions have now and then been conjectu- 
rally filled up. These portions are, it is true, distine 
guished from the rest; but we would rather have had 








a representation of every brass exactly as it exist 
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veering the imagination, aided by previous know- 


Sa to supply what is wanting. 


LIST OF NEW pm , a0a.8 , 
by Author of ‘Curate of Linwood,’ 2nd ed. fe. 6s. cl. 
tari mee ceae of West Indies, &c. 2 vols. er. 8vo. 1/. 1s. cl. 
Bent Shilling Series, Vol. VII. ‘ Irving's Sketch-Book, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
’s Shilling Series, Vol. VIII. ‘Irving's Tales of a Traveller," 1s. 6d. 
rt Guide, corrected to April, 1850, 24mo. 5s. roan. 

Bourne's (J.) Catechism of the Steam Engine, 3rd ed. fe. 6s. cl. 
Bonar's (Rev. H.) The Night of Weeping, 31st thousand, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Children of the Manse, by Author of * Mary L. Duncan’s Memoirs,’ 6s. 

*s (S.) Elements of Astronomy, 8q. 2s. 6d. cl. 





‘a Tale, by William Dodsworth, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
Gorendor hilanthropist’s Pilgrimage, Parts I. and II. 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Gent's (W. G.) Gaspacho, or Summer Months in Spain, 7s. 6d. cl. 
¥s (Rev. W. H.) Visitatio Lnfirmorum, new ed. 16s. calf, 1/. mor. 
eorth's (W.) Looking to the Cross, with Preface by Bonar, Is. cl. 
Culverwell’s (Dr. R. J.) The Enjoyment of Life, 12mo. Ls, sw d. 
Deserter (The), by Charlotte Elizabeth, 3rd ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Penison's (E. B.) Treatise on Clock and Watch Making, 2s. (Weale.) 
¥5 (Rev. A.) The Point of Hope, 2nd ed. cr. 8vo. 2s. Gd. cl. 
Durlacher's (L.) The Foot, its Pains and Penalties, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Jish without a Master, 8vo. 2s. swd. 
Ellen of Dingle, by Mrs. D. P. Thompson, 18mo. 1s. cl. 
Family Herald, Vol. VII. 4to. 7s. 6d. cl. zs x 
Family Prayers from the Psalms, ed. by G. W. Lewis, 12mo. 7s. cl. 
Fiack’s {E. D.) The Calculator, or Ready Reckoner, 2nd ed, 7s. 6d. cl. 
Frere’s (J. H.) Notes on the Apocalypse, 8vo. 6s. cl. 
’s (G.) Rudiments of the Painter's Art, 8vo. 12mo. 2s. cl. (Weale.) 
First Principles of a Christian Faith, &vo. 3s. swd. 
Familiar Views of Lunacy and Lunatic Asylums, fc. 3s. 6d. cl. 
God's Dealings with Israel, Bloomsbury Lent Lectures, 1850, fc. 6s. cl. 
from Matthew Henry, small square, 2s. cl. 
j@’s (E. W.) Apology for the Septuagint, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Hand-Book of Gardening, 10th ed. 18mo. 2s. cl. swd. 

Hervey’s (Rev. Lord A.) Sermons for Sundays, 2 vols. 12mo., 12s. cl. 
srson’s (Mrs. F.) Etiquette of the Ball Room, 32mo. 1s. cl. 
Jrving’s (Dr.) Lives of Scottish Writers, 2 vols. in 1, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Kispka’s (General) War of independence in Hungary,Vol. Li. 10s. 6d. 

Lamb’s (C.) Works, 4 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 4s. cl. 
Yamb’s (C.) Final Memorials, by Talfourd, new ed. 12mo. 6s. cl. 
[ass (Peter) Prize Essay of Newcastle Farmers’ Club, svo. 2. 6d. 
letter to Sir C. Wood on Assessed Taxes, 8vo. 1s. swad. 
Lester's (Mary F.) Guardian Angels, lémo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Macbsair's (Rev. R. M.) The Happy Church, 18mo. 1s. swd. 

ine of Science, Vol. XII. royal 8vo. 12s. cl. 
is (G. F.) Preach the Word, cr. 8vo. 2s. cl. 
Maxwell's (W. H.) Rambling Recollections, 3rd ed. fc. 1s. swd. 
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Moses’ (Dr. H.) Sketches of India, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Neale’s (Rev. J. M.) History of Eastern Church, 2 vols. 8vo, 2/. cl. 
Neill’s (P.) The Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Garden, 4th ed. 3s. 6d. 
Wewman’s (F. W.) Phases of Faith, cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Perfumer’s Legacy, or Companion to the Toilet, 18mo. 2s. 6d.cl. 
Poole’s (B.) Ready Reckoner, oblong, 16mo. 2s. cl. 
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Beginald Hastings, by Eliot Warburton, 2nd ed. cr. svo. 1/. Ls. 6d, 
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THE EXPEDITIONS OF DR. RAE AND COMMANDER 
PULLEN IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
Our readers are aware thatintelligence has been 

reeived from Dr. Rae, announcing his return to 

Tort Confidence, Great Bear Lake, from an un- 

successful search for Sir John Franklin. We con- 

fs that this intelligence has disappointed us ; 
dor we entertained some hope that Dr. Rae wouhl 
meceed in penetrating to the north of Banks’ 
land,—and might there fall in with traces of 
the missing Expedition, if yet in existence. Dr. 

Rae's previous explorations had proved him to be 

‘adowed with all the physical and moral qualities 

necessary for the laborious service for which he 

lad volunteered; but his late journey affords a 

instance of the uncertainty attending arctic 

Wwyaging. The traveller, however well qualified, 

B wholly at the mercy of the mighty ice-power 

reigns in the arctic regions. Dr. Rae’s des- 

Patch is dated September 1, 1849. Accompanied 
four men and two Indians, he left Fort Confi- 
mce on the 8th of June, and ascended the Dease 

—which was still so encumbered with ice that 
twas necessary to haul the boat over it. The 

*ent of the stream was extremely tedious, and 

“was not until the 15th that they arrived at 

the forks of the river. Dr. Rae resolved on fol- 

ig the south-east branch; which was so much 
ted by ice and snow that the progress of 
party was most difficult. On the 17th they 

Med over the ice on the lake from which the 

m flows; and, erossing the portage to the 
, » Which occupied two days, descended that 
"ver, and entered the Coppermine. The ice was 
il‘s0 thick and solid, that Dr. Rae says a 





person might have crossed the Kendall without 
being more than ankle deep in water. On their 
way down the Coppermine, they met with parties 
of Esquimaux, from whom they learned that pro- 
visions had been abundant in the early part of 
winter and spring; but that in the interval they 
had nearly starved, owing to the scarcity of seals, 
—having had to subsist for some time on those 
skins of the larger species of animals which they had 
been preserving for making boats. In the winter 
they had communicated directly or indirectly with 
the natives of Wollaston Land,—none of whom had 
ever seen white men, large boats, or ships. On 
the 16th of July, by making a number of portages 
over the ice they rounded Point Mackenzie, and 
entered Back’s Inlet, which was partially open. 
Having a fine easterly breeze, they set sail, and, 
running to its head, entered Rae River (discovered 
and named by Sir John Richardson last autumn) ; 
and on proceeding three miles up it, they came 
upon the lodges of Esquimaux, who said that they 
had been so alarmed at seeing the boat under sail 
that they were on the point of running away. The 
quantity of ice was so great that they were obliged 
to wait until the 19th, when a W.N.W. wind 
having cleared it for a short distance from the 
shore they continued their course towards Cape 
Hearne. On the 24th they arrived at the place 
where the boats had been left last autumn. They 
had been considerably damaged by the Esquimaux 
to obtain the iron-work. The tents, oil-cloths, and 
part of the sails still remained uninjured, and 
the cache of pemmican and ammunition was un- 
touched. On the 30th of July they arrived at 
Cape Krusenstern; and when opposite its high 
cliffs, a strong breeze drove the ice so forcibly 
against the rocks that they were obliged to unload 
and heave the boat up on a drift of snow. They 
were now at the most convenient poimt for making 
the traverse to Wollaston Land ; and by arriving 
at Cape Krusenstern, Dr. Rae had fulfilled the 
primary part of his orders. But the ice in the 
channel was so heavy and thick that no prospect 
existed of their being able to effect the passage. 
During a long detention, extending to the 22nd of 
August, on one occasion only the ice separated 
sufficiently to allow an attempt at crossing to be 
made. This was on the 19th of August,—when 
they succeeded in pulling the boat seven miles in 
the direction of Douglas Island, where they en- 
countered a stream of ice, which not only barred 
further progress, but carried them to the south- 
east. Under these circumstances they were com- 
pelled to return to the main shore. On the 
22nd, Dr. Rae ascended a hill near the shore from 
which a fine view was obtained. As far as he 
could see with a telescope in the direction of 
Wollaston Land, nothing but white ice forced up 
in heaps was visible ; and as there was an end of 
the summer, and every appearance of an early 
winter, he deemed it imprudent to delay his return 
longer. While on the coast, Albert, their Esqui- 
maux interpreter, communicated with five Esqui- 
maux travelling to the interior with leads of 
salmon. From them he learned that they had been 
in company with the natives of Wollaston Land 
during the winter, none of whom had ever seen 
European ships or boats. 

The return to Fort Confidence was attended 
with great toil and one unhappy casualty. In 
tracking up the Coppermine, by the cowardice and 
carelessness of the steersman the boat was upset 
and lost, and their interpreter Albert perished. 
They had now no resource but to journey over- 
land to Great Bear Lake, each of the men carrying 
about 901, and Dr. Rae’s bundle being nearly 
50%. They arrived at Fort Confidence on the Ist of 
September, and Dr. Rae immediately set off for 
Fort Simpson, which he reached on the 26th of 
that month. During the Expedition they captured 
as many salmon as they could consume whenever 
there was a piece of open water large enough for 
setting a net. 

Such are the leading features of this Expedition ; 
which, although unsuccessful and unfortunate, 
must be regarded as adding to Dr. Rae’s reputa- 
tion as a persevering, enduring, and zealous arctic 
voyager. His position at Cape Krusenstern was 
most trying. ‘‘ Occasionally,” he says, “‘at turn 





| of tide a pool of water a mile or more in extent 


would appear near us, and everything would be 
prepared for embarkation at a minute’s notice, in 
expectation of the opening increasing and permit- 
ting us to cross to Douglas Island, but our hopes 
were always disappointed.” We must not, how- 
ever, regard the Expedition as altogether fruitless 
and barren. It has made us aware that the Esqui- 
maux of Wollaston Land have not seen anything 
of Franklin during the winter; negative, but 
still useful, information, as we may conclude that 
he did not strike across that region for the Ame- 
rican coast. 

Nor have any tidings of him been heard by 
Commander Pullen ; whose despatch, announcing 
the accomplishment of his arduous undertaking of 
voyaging in open boats from Wainwright Inlet to 
the Mackenzie River, accompanies that of Dr. Rae. 
Commander Pullen’s Journal abounds with inter- 
esting arctic adventure. On the 25th of July, 1849, 
he left Wainwright Inlet with four boats, a crew of 
twenty-five men, seventy days’ provisions for each 
man, and twenty cases of pemmican. On attaining 
the longitude of 155° 37’ west, near Dease’s Inlet, 
it was found impracticable to continue the voyage 
with the large boats. These were accordingly sent 
back, and Commander Pullen with thirteen men 
and provisions for ninety days continued the voy- 
age. The difficulties which assailed the gallant little 
band proceeded more from violent storms than 
from obstruction by the ice. Heavy packs and 
icebergs were, however, frequently seen; and on 
more than one occasion the latter wore an appear- 
ance so like a ship as to deceive the practised 
eyes of the sailors. On the 22nd of August, when 


| near Herschel Island, in longitude 140°, they nar- 


rowly escaped destruction. Commander Pullen, who 
was sleeping on shore, was awoke by the disastrous 
news that the boats were swamped, and on going 
to them he found them in the greatest jeopardy.— 
** We cleared the boats immediately, and found our 
instruments the greatest sufferers, for the bread we 
had was already saturated, and could receive little 
or no additional injury. We turned to with a will, 
carefully wiped and cleaned all, and at 8 A.M. we 
were all ready again, and although we have had 
such frequent occurrences, no one seemed dis- 
couraged, but, like sailors, danger and difficulty 
ever, nothing more is thought of it, and no despair- 
ing.”—We regret to find that in their passage along 
the coast they met with parties of Esquimaux who 
evinced a very unfriendly disposition towards them. 
In one instance a skirmish actually took place ; 
Commander Pullen was obliged to fire on the 
natives, but happily no life was sacrificed. On 
the 27th of August they entered the Mackenzie, 
and on the 23rd of September arrived at Fort Nor- 
man—where they met with Dr. Rae.—Commander 
Pullen states, in conclusion, that every part of the 
coast has been thoroughly examined for traces of 
Sir John Franklin and his party,—but no vestige 
of them was met with. He is convinced that they 
have not been fallen in with by the Equimaux. 





SHAKSPEARES ARRIVAL IN LONDON. 

In Mr. Collier's interésting letter on the comedy 
of ‘ The Three Ladies of London’ there is one asser- 
tion which—affecting as it does (though indirectly) 
the date of production of Shakspeare’s earlier works, 
and, consequently, the question of who preceded 
him as writers for the stage—ought not, I think, 
to pass unchallenged. Mr. Collier says—‘‘ Here 
we see the earliest known Jew on our stage—some 
years before the arrival of Shakspeare in London, 
and of course long before he drew the character of 
Shylock,” &c. Does he, then, know when Shak- 
speare really did arrive in London? Till this 
question can be answered it will be a mere asser- 
tion to say that a given event occurred some years 
before. And, indeed, it is hardly consistent with 
known facts. The first edition of the play in 
question, according to Mr. Collier, appeared in 1584. 
In 1589 Shakspeare was a shareholder in the prin- 
cipal London theatre. There is scarcely room for 
the intervening ‘‘ some years.” 

It is because this assertion comes from so high 
an authority, and because I believe that a most 
erroneous opinion has prevailed with regard to 
Shakspeare and some of his contemporaries, that I 
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call your attention to the subject. Ina letter which 
I recently addressed to the editor of Notes and Queries, 
I endeavoured to show that the ‘Taming of the 
Shrew’ by Shakspeare was an original work, and 
that the so-called “older” play was an imitation. 
I take advantage of the present opportunity to say 
that, in a similar manner, I believe that the relative 
positions of Marlowe, Greene, &c., and Shakspeare 
may be reversed.—In the meanwhile I trust you 
will allow me space for this protest against an as- 
sertion which has been repeated so often that it 
has, at last, come to be believed even by those who 
best know the utter groundlessness on which it, at 
first, was made,—I remain, &c., 
SAMUEL HICKSON. 


St. John’s Wood, May 9. 

OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE long-pending scheme of the British Govern- 
ment for the organization of a complete system of 
steam communication with the West Indies, Mexico, 
Brazil, and the Pacific, to which we have already 
alluded, has just been brought to a conclusion. 
The main features are as follows :—1. There is to 
be a great trunk line of steamers—or, as the Times 
well calls it, a “great steam bridge”— direct from 
Southampton to the Isthmus of Panama. Every 
fortnight, a first-class steamer, making from twelve 
to fourteen knots an hour, is to sail from Southamp- 
ton by this line, stopping first at the Island of St. 
Thomas, which distance it will accomplish in about 
twelve days. In St. Thomas’s Bay three branch 
steamers will be waiting; which, receiving their 
respective mails, will instantly proceed on separate 
routes—one to Havannah and the Gulf of Mexico, 
—another to Porto Rico, Hayti, Jamaica, San Jago 





de Cuba, Honduras, Nicaragua, &c.,—a third to | 


the Windward and Leeward Islands as far as 
Demerara. The main line-steamer, having thus 
disposed of its branch mails, will steam on from 
St. Thomas’s direct for the little town of Chagres 
in the Isthmus of Panama. Here it will disem- 
bark its Pacific mails for transmission across the 
isthmus; and, receiving in return the homeward 
mails from the Pacific, will be ready for its return 
voyage. Steaming back to St. Thomas’s, it will 
there find the three branch steamers, whose return 
voyages from the three above-mentioned routes 
will be so arranged that they shall always (except 
in case of accident) arrive in time to give and take 
mails with the trunk-steamers; then it will proceed 
direct to Southampton, bringing the Pacific mails, 
and the mails of the three foregoing West Indian 
routes. It is calculated that by this system of 
direct Atlantic steamers, an accelerated communi- 
cation of from twelve to sixteen days will be 
secured for all the ports concerned. 2. To corre- 
spond with these arrangements for the Atlantic 
side of America, it is in contemplation by the 
Admiralty “to agree with the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company for a fortnightly mail to and 
from Panama and Valparaiso, in place of the 
present monthly steamer.” This will bring 
Chagres, and consequently England, into much 
closer approximation to the western coast of 
South America; while it is possible that ulti- 
mately similar arrangements may be extended to 
California and the North American coast of 
the Pacific. 3. There is to be a monthly mail 
to Brazil, with an independent line of packets. 
“Starting from Southampton, the steamers will 
proceed to Funchal (Madeira), Santa Cruz (Tene- 
riffe), Porto Praya (Cape Verde), Pernambuco, 
Bahia, and Rio Janeiro. From Rio Janeiro there 
will be a branch packet to Monte Video and Buenos 
Ayres.” The Admiralty have not sanctioned the 
proposed touching at Lisbon; which is to be re- 
gretted, as the advantage of the traffic between 
Portugal and the Brazils is thus lost to the con- 
tractors. It is supposed, however, that there will 
be a branch packet between Lisbon and Madeira, 
which will partly serve the purpose. The distance 
between England and the Brazilian ports, accord- 
ing to the preceding arrangements, will be as 
follows :—To Pernambuco eighteen or nineteen 
days,—Bahia twenty or twenty-one days,—Rio de 
Janeiro twenty-four or twenty-five days. But 
one great feature of this Brazilian line is, the 
possibility of its future extension so as to reach 








western and southern Africa. 


Porto Praya is 
but 710 miles 


distant from Sierra Leone, 


which, accordingly, could be easily reached by a | dozen lions, or an enraged lioness with her 
branch steamer; while another branch steamer | —or in lying at his ease at night near to fo 


from Porto Praya to the Cape would bring our 
South African possessions within thirty-five days 


of England. As regards the period when the fore- |—We beg our readers to understand 


| 
| 


idea of a hero. He knows not fear, Hig 
moments seem to have been in confronti 


ting half 

Young 
where lions are slaking their thirst and ree 
desert roar with the deep thunder of their Voices, 


y however, 


going extensive arrangements are to be carried | that we do not ourselves measure heroes by the 


into effect, much depends on the time that must! standard of Charles the Fifth. 


They haye 


elapse before the necessary preparations in the | already heard of Mr. Cumming in our colum 
way of building new steamers and repairing old | more than once,—and in no very flattering terms 


ones can be complete. 


It is hoped that the Brazil | We have no sympathy with that particuly 


line may be ready by August or September next; | form of the spirit of adventure which take 
and though it would take a year to get the steamers | Mr. Cumming into the Desert. His 

ready for the purposed West India and Pacific | errantry is no doubt accompanied by an amount of 
route, it is not unlikely that even with the existing | peril which gives it an appearance of dignity want. 
vessels something of the plan may be carried into | 


effect soon. The sum of 240,000/. per annum now 
paid to the West India Mail Company for the con- 
veyance of the West India mails alone, will, it is 
understood, suffice to cover the expenses of the 
whole proposed system :—besides which, there will 
be a retrenchment of 30,0007. a year now spent 
in maintaining Her Majesty’s brigs between Fal- 
mouth and Brazil.—-All this, we may say in con- 
clusion, increases the peremptory necessity of the 
great canal across Panama, which will sweep the 
little town of Chagres out of its present impudent 
littleness into nothingness. 

The second Soirée of Lord Rosse as President of 
the Royal Society was held on Saturday last :— 
and was very fully attended. Among the objects 
in the saloons were several additional drawings 





geometric curves; and Mr. Shepherd—who, our | 


readers know, has been employed by the Ad- 


ing to the gentlemen who enact the chivalric, 
of the bdattue; and the indiscfiminate taste for 
slaughter has at least a nobler aspect in him who 
fights, sinew to sinew, with the lion than in hin 
who walks sentimentally up the banks of streans 
and tortures fish to a running idyllic accompani- 
ment.—Nevertheless, they are barbarians both— 
the sporting angler and the sporting lion-hunter, 
And then, Mr. Cumming’s chivalry, even with 
those who can admire it while doing battle in the 
Desert, will lose something of its dignity when it 
comes into the exhibition-room and the market, 
However, for the sporting world his show wil 
have, we imagine, great attraction,—and we can 
confidently recommend it to them as calculated to 
raise the spirit of their calling. His war against 


| mankind has two merits which theirs in general 
of nebulz discovered by his Lordship’s telescope. | 
Mr. Penrose exhibited his machine for drawing | 


wants:—it gives the animal assailed a chance,— 
and it gives society a chance that the ranks of 
an offending class may very probably be thinned 


| by the rough accidents which men who would 


miralty to prepare balloons for the Arctic Expe- | 
ditions—exhibited specimens of the balloons, and | 
showed the manner in which the messages are 
The next Soirée will take place on the | 


attached. 
18th inst. 
The anniversary dinner of the Literary Fund, 
which stood for Wednesday next, has been post- 
poned until Friday,—in order to secure the at- 
tendance of those members, and visitors friends to 
the Institution, whom the celebration of the 
Queen’s birthday appointed for the former day 
might otherwise have prevented from attending. 
A circular from Prof. Schumacher has brought 
an announcement of the discovery of a new tele- 
scopic comet, by Dr. Petersen, at the Royal Ob- 
servatory of Altona, on the Ist of May. ‘ Un- 
favourable weather,” says Mr. Hind, writing to 
the Times, ‘‘ prevented any accurate observation 
that evening, but on the following morning at 11 
o’clock mean time, the position was in right ascen- 
sion 19h 24m 8s, and north declination 71° 19’ 34". 
The comet is therefore situate in the constellation 





follow Mr. Cumming’s example must confront. 
The authoritiesat the British Museum are stirring 
in a matter which does them credit, and will bk 
gratifying to all who are interested in our early 
history. The endeavour to procure the removal 
to the safe custody of the Museum of the-curious 
manuscripts of Prudentius, Higden, Wickliffe, &., 
in the Tennyson Library—where they are now 
comparatively useless and unknown—interrupted 
by the death of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
has been renewed : and we believe with so much 
of good feeling on all sides, that it is at length 
likely to be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 
At the recent Anniversary Meeting of the Cam- 
den Society Mr. Akerman, Sir Frederick Madden 
and Mr. Wright were chosen into the Council in 
the place of the retiring members. The report of 


| the Council— which announced the publication 


during the past year of ‘The Peterborough Chro- 
nicle,’ ‘The Letters of Elizabeth and James the 
First,’ and ‘The Chronicle of Queen Jane’—and 
that of the auditors were both considered highly 


Draco. The right ascension diminishes about 48" | satisfactory. 


and the declination increases about 8’ in the space 
of one day. 


Mr. Edward J. Chapman has been appointed to 
the Professorship of Mineralogy recently instituted 


An Exhibition of a novel and attractive character | in University College, London. 
y 4 


has just been opened at Hyde Park Corner. Mr. 


A correspondent of the Times gives some 


Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, a young gentleman | interesting details respecting Mr. Richardson, 


of property in the Highlands, and as keen a sports- 
man as the Highlands has ever produced, has filled 
the old Chinese Gallery with the trophies of his 
skill—the produce of five years’ shooting in the far 
interior of Southern Africa, many hundred miles 
beyond the farthest point hitherto reached by any 
white man. When we state that Mr. Cumming has 
killed eighteen lions, twenty-eight specimens of the 
black rhinoceros, thirty-nine of the white rhinoceros, 
seventy-six hippopotami, and one hundred and five 
elephants, our readers will know what his daring is 
and what his success has been. His lions’ skins 
are the finest we remember to have seen,—worthy 
coverings for the king of beasts. He has at least 
one thousand pounds’ worth of ivory in the room, 
and a pair of elephant’s tusks measuring nine feet, 
—the largest known. The whole Gallery looks like 
a combination of a baronial hall and a furrier's 
shop. Antlers of the largest size and the most 
elegant proportions arrest the eye at every turn. 
The fore feet of an elephant (exhibited on the dais) 
afford a noble idea of the enormous size of the herds 
of elephants which he had the luck to fall in with. 
Mr, Cumming would realize Charles the Fifth’s 





the enterprising African traveller. Mr. Richart- 
son, he says, left Tripoli on the morning of 6 

Friday for the interior of Africa. ‘‘ The transport 
of the boat for navigating the lakes has been 4 
source of great anxiety and immense difficulty. It 
has to be conveyed a four months’ journey over 
the burning sands of Africa before it reaches Lake 
Tshad. The Admiral at Malta has constructed 4 
beautiful craft, broad in the beam and as light #9 
cork on the water. Mr. Richardson and his Ger 
man travelling companions proceed first to Mou 
zouk by the route of Migdal, not yet travelled by 
Europeans; afterwards from Mourzouk to Gha 
and thence through the country of the Souame 

to Aheer and Ughachy,— where, on the fron 
tiers of Soudan, they will await the termi 

tion of the rainy season in the tropics, during 
which all human labour is suspended. This sea*# 
of fever terminated, Mr. Richardson and ) 

Barker and Overweg will proceed to Kanon 
Tukkaton, the principal cities of Soudan and 

the Fellentals’ empire. They will then _ 
eastward to Bornou, when they will explore 

waters of Lake Tshad; and if anything happe? “ 
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the boat en route they wil! construct a new one, | Col. Napier on the subject of the South African | Goodrich Castle,’ late in possession of Sir S. Meyrick, 
being well provided with tools and other boat- | Expedition to the Lake Ngami.’ so well known for his admirable collection of arms 


“75% apparatus. The shores of the Tshad being 
ase Barker and Overweg will separate 
“ Mr. Richardson,—the two former proceeding 
further east towards the Mountains of the Moon 


from 


and the eastern coast of Africa, and the last return 


ing north to the Mediterranean on the old Bornou 
Mr. Richardson is expected to return to 


te. 
Tripoli in the course of a year and a half; but o 


course the period of the return of his companions 
cannot be brought within the same compass, nor 


even conjectured.” 


The Paris papers announce the sudden death, in 


his seventy-third year, of M. Ducrotay de Blain 


yille, member of the Academy of Sciences in its 
Section of Anatomy and Zoology, and the successor 
of Cuvier in the chair of Comparative Anatomy at 
the Museum of Natural History in that capital. 
M. de Blainville was found dead in a railway car- 


riage on the Rouen road, on his way to England. 





ROYAL ACADEMY, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN.—Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), le. ; Cata- 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


logue, 18. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS.— The 
FORTY.SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 


ir Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till Dusk.—Admittance. 
ag See tny 6d, ° GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 





THE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 
_The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 
is}OW OPEN, at their Gallery, 3, Pall Mall, near St. James's 
Palace. 


AMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION for the EXHIBITION of 
MODERN ART, Portland Gallery, No. 316, Regent Street, (oppo- 
fite the Polytechnic Institution).—The Exhibition of the above 
Association is NOW OPEN, from Nine till dusk.—Admission, 1s. 
Catalogu 


e, 6d. Single Season Tickets, 5s. 
BELL SMITH, Hon. Sec. 





EXHIBITION of ANTIENT and MEDIEVAL ART. and 
of British Manufactures SOCIETY OF ARTS, 
Several objects of great interest have 
this collection, which is OPEN DAILY, 

will continue on view during the present 


of Specimens 
John Street, Adelphi. 
lately add 
from Ten till Dusk, and 
nonth.—Admission, 1s. Catalogues, 1s. 
NILE—GRAND MOVING PANORAMA of the NILE, com- 
prsios all the Monuments of Antiquity on its Banks, to which 
added the interior of the great Rock Temple of Anon Simpet. 
Painted by Messrs. Warren, Bonomi, and Fahey.—EGYPTIAN 
HALL. PICCA DILLY.— Dail at Three and Eight'o’clock.—Stalls, 
&, Pit, 2a, Gallery, Is.; Children and Schools, Half-price. 











The DIORAMA, Regent’s Park—J UST OPENED, with one of 


the finest VIEWS ever exhibited in this country, representing the 
ROYAL CASTLE of STULZENFELS, on the Rhine, (visited by 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria in August, 1845,) and its Environs, as 
en at Sunset and during a Thunder Storm ; painted by NICHO- 
LAS MEISTER, of Cologne. And the much-admired Picture of 
THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem ; painted 

the late M. RENOUX, from a Sketch made on the spot by 

uvip Roperts, Esq. R.A., with novel and striking effects, 


INDIA OVERLAND MAIL.—DIORAMA GALLERY of IL- 
WSTRATION, No. 14, ent-street;, Waterloo-place.— A Gigantic 
MOVING DIORAMA, ILLUSTRATING the ROUTE of the 
OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, depicting every object worthy of 
totice on this highly-interesting journey from Southampton to 
(Caleutta, accompanied by descriptive detail and appropriate music, 
ib now OPEN DAILY, at Half-past Two and Eight o’clock.— 
Admission, 1. ; Stalls, 2s. 6d.—Doors open at Two and at Half- 
past Sey lock. 


eD 0'c! 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

COURSE of TWENTY LECTURES, of two hours each, on 
USEFUL PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, under the direction of 
1H, PEPPER, Esq., adapted for Manufacturers, Schoolmasters, 
wi Students. The Course will be a Systematic Serics on the Ele- 

Details and Manipulations of Chemistry, the Atomic 
Theory and Symbols, Preparations of Gases, Acids, Saline Bodigs, 
ive and Quantitative Analysis. 

Tocommence on the 27th inst. Fee, including admission to the 
iastitution during the Course, Two Guineas. 

. I, LONGBOTTOM, See. 
ANALYSES of SOILS and ADVICE to FARMERS at very 
e charges. 








SOCIETIES 


_ Geocrapuicat.—Capt. W. H. Smyth, President, 
m the chair.—J. Shillinglaw, Esq., was elected a 
Fellow.—Read :—‘ Notes taken during his Travels 
m Northern Arabia, in 1848, by Dr. G. A. Wallin. 
—Dr. Wallin started from Cairo towards the end of 
the year 1847, in order to penetrate into a portion 
of Arabia not hitherto described by Europeans. 
He successfully accomplished this; and the results 
if this journey of the enterprising Finn are given in 
MS. presented to the Royal Geographical 
ety, and from which two maps, about to be 
Miblished by the East India Company, are in a 
Sate of forwardness. The route lay along the shore 
ifthe Sina Peninsula to Altoor, Asharm, Muweilah, 
Jebel Shammar, through the Dahna Desert to 
*Ali and Baghdad. The paper was ren- 

wed the more valuable from the comparisons con- 
ned in it of ancient Arabic authorities with the 
Personal experience of the author, as well as by 
description given of the tribes among whom 
t. Wallin passed so many years,—‘ Letter from 


r 
The following communications were read :—1. ‘ On 


author had particularly noticed the fragmentary state 
of the majority of the shells contained in that formation. 
In accounting for this phenomenon, he considered as 
inadmissible the action of icebergs grating over the 
sea bottom, which has been brought forward by some 


f 


these shells. The larger and stronger shells would 
be broken, as is here the case; but. the smaller and 
more fragile shells also would have been comminuted, 
—a condition which does not always obtain in the till. 
The author thought, however, that the condition in 


kinds similar to the till shells, are found in the 
stomach of the cat-fish, common on our coasts, 
would be a likely explanation of the condition in 
which the shells of the till are usually found. 

2. ‘On the Occurrence of Marine Shells in the 
Till, near Airdrie, by J. Smith, Esq. In the 
till or boulder clay, stratified beds of sand, gravel, 
and laminated clay are of very rare occurrence. 
These are sometimes found immediately below the 
till, and are apparently fragments of an older alluvial 
covering, which has not been entirely removed by 
the cause, whatever it was, that lodged the till on the 
surface. In digging a well near Airdrie, some stra- 
tified beds were found lying in the till, one of which 
contained Tellina proxima,—an arctic species abun- 
dant in the Clyde pleistocene beds overlying the 
till. This bed of shells is 510 feet above the level 
of the sea, and 150 feet higher than the highest 
level at which any other such beds have been found 
in Scotland. From the general character of the con- 
tents of the shelly bed at Airdrie, and from similar 
till shells previously collected by the author and 
others at Wick, Thurso, Gamrie, Loch Ryan and 
Dundee, he concluded that the till and the stratified 
beds, which lie immediately below and above it, all 
belong to the same geological period,—viz., to that 
which immediately preceded the present, and which 
has been named by Prof. E. Forbes the glacial 
epoch. 

3. ‘On the Bunter-Sandstein of the Vale of the 
Nith,’ by R. Harkness, Esq. The author described 
the extent of the red sandstone of the district 
adjacent to Dumfries, and gave detailed accounts 
of the various quarries in which it is exposed. 


Society or AntTIQuaRIEs.—Mr. Collier, V.P., in 
the chair—Thanks were returned to the various 
donors of valuable presents of books, &c. Several 
hundred pounds have lately been expended on the 
library; and such additions are constantly made to 
it that it begins to be a very available collection to 
the Fellows,—among whom all the volumes (ex- 
cepting a few that are reserved and the manuscripts) 
circulate.—Mr. Cole exhibited a curious illuminated 
missal; and Mr. Frost sent an antique ring, the in- 
scriptions on which excited a good deal of atten- 
tion. — Mr. O. Morgan communicated a paper 
on those exploded and obsolete machines, spits 
turned by dogs of a peculiar kind, bred and educated 
for the purpose. 

We ought to mention in reference to a very 
friendly and learned note transmitted to us, that 
when we alluded in our last report of this Society 
to the conversion of Ethelbert, we did not mean to 
treat the question archzologically, but merely to 
notice the popular belief on the subject. Mr. 
Hallam’s paper on Lucius leaves that matter just 
where it was, excepting that he denies the conversion 
of the British king. 

Mr. Bruce, Treasurer, in the chair.—The Secre- 
tary proceeded with the reading of Mr. Corner’s 
curious extracts from the churchwardens’ accounts 
of Eltham, Kent. We felt disposed to complain a 
little that these, with the notes upon them, were ab- 
breviated and generalized, when in fact the particu- 
larity of the details constituted much of the interest 
of the subject. We conclude, however, that they 
will be printed at length in the ‘ Transactions’ of the 
Society.—They made way for an important paper 





GeoocicaL. — Sir C. Lyell, President, in the 
chair.—D. D. Heath, Esq. was elected a Fellow.— 


the Diluvium of Wick, Caithness,’ by J. Cleghorn, 
Esq. In examining the till or boulderclay of Wick, the 


as sufficient explanation of the existing condition of 


which small shells and fragments of larger shells, of 


and armour, and for his learned works in connexion 
with them. Mr. King commenced with the earliest 
foundation of the Castle, and pursued the events re- 
lating to it down to the period of its destruction as 
a fortress by the Parliamentarians during the Civil 
Wars. 


ArcuzoLocicaL Institute. —Sir J. P. Boileau 
in the chair. Mr. Winston delivered some ob- 
servations on the nature and composition of ancient 
stained glass, and illustrated his remarks by various 
specimens and microscopic drawings.—The Chair- 
man then gave an interesting description of the 
Roman remains recently discovered at Redenham, 
and examined by him in company with Mr. C, E. 
Long and Sir J. Pollen.—Mr. Birch communicated 
further particulars concerning the Roman villa lately 
discovered in Whittlebury Forest, whence a quantity 
of pottery and other fragments were brought for ex- 
hibition by permission of the Duchess of Grafton.— 
Mr. W. Ffoulkes gave a detailed account of the open- 
ing of some tumuli in Merionethshire,—proving from 
various passages in the poetry of an ancient Welsh 
bard that one of these barrows was raised over the 
body of a chieftain named “Gwen,” who was slain 
in a battle fought with the Saxons about the thir- 
teenth century.—A short notice was received from 
Mr. G, Chester of some tumuli which had been lately 
examined by him in Norfolk; and the Rev. W. 
Dyke exhibited some antiquities found in a barrow 
near Monmouth.—Several ringsand ornamentsof gold 
were exhibited by the Dowager-Duchess of Cleve- 
land and the Duke of Northumberland. Two of 
these relics had been found at the Roman station 
of Pierse Bridge, Durham, and at Corbridge on his 
Grace’s estateson the Tyne.—A series of Roman rings 
were exhibited by the Hon. R. Neville, which had 
been principally found by him in his excavations of 
the villas at Ickleton and Chesterford; and there 
were others of early date discovered at the ancient 
castles of the Percys at Prudhoe and Warkworth, 
and a rose noble of Henry the Fifth,—part of a hoard 
lately found at the place last mentioned, and in the 
finest preservation. His Grace communicated fur- 
ther particulars regarding the Egyptian figures and 
amulets produced by him at the previous meet- 
ing, and stated to have been found with Roman 
coins and remains in Gloucestershire. — Drawings 
were shown of the massive gold armille, six in 
number, a rich collection found in a garden at Bowes 
in Yorkshire during the last winter. They are now 
in the possession of Mr. J. Tunstall of that place. 
The intrinsic value of the gold, apparently of the 
greatest purity, is said to be about 76% No similar 
examples are to be found in the British Museum; 
but such rings have been found in Sussex, and very 
frequently in Ireland. Mr. Cosmo Innes reported 
that a claim had been advanced on the part of the 
Crown, demanding the fine gold armille found 
many years since on the estates of the late General 
Durham, at Largo, Fifeshire, and brought to London 
for exhibition at the Institute, by Mr. Dundas, during 
the past year. The serious prejudice arising from 
such attempts to enforce “treasure trove” was dis- 
cussed; and several members present cited instances 
in which relics of the highest antiquarian interest 
have perished by being hastily thrown into the 
crucible before even a drawing or description could 
be procured, through apprehension of the enforce- 
ment of this feudal usage. A comparison was made 
between the existing state of the law in England 
and the beneficial effect of more liberal regulations 
in Denmark, through which many precious additions 
had lately been made to the Royal Museum of 
Copenhagen,—to which, as our readers know, such 
objects are constantly brought by the peasants who 
make such discoveries. A feeling was strongly ex- 
pressed that the archeologists of Great Britain 
should unite in a memorial praying for a timely 
modification of a custom so prejudicial to the 
interests of science and the investigation of national 
antiquities. Some Etruscan antiquities from Calvi, 
the ancient Cales, were exhibited by Mr. Auldjo,— 
particularly two rudely modelled figures in terra 
cotta, with Numidian features.—A rare specimen 
of a steel “ secretum” or skull cap, to be worn under 
the ordinary head-dress, was shown by Mr. B. Smith; 








by Mr. King * On the History and Antiquities of 


and Mr. O. Morgan, Mr. Franks, and several other 
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gentlemen contributed objects for the inspection of 
‘the members. 


Horricutturat.—A nniversary.—Sir C. Lemon, 
Bart., in the chair.—The annual Report of the 
‘Council and Auditors was read and adopted. The 
ballot for Council and officers then took place; 
when R. 8. Holford, J. Barchard, and J. M. Strachan, 
Esqs. were elected new members of Council, in the 
room of Sir P. de Malpas Grey Egerton, Sir C. 
Lemon, and R. W. Eyles, Esq. The Duke of 
Devonshire was elected President; J. R. Gowen, 
Esq. Treasurer; and Dr. Daniel, Secretary. S. F. 
Gray and C. Loddiges, Esqs. were appointed 
Auditors. 


ZootoaicaL.— Anniversary Meeting.—Sir G. 
Clerk, V.P., in the chair.—The report of the auditors 
having been received, Mr. D. W. Mitchell (the Secre- 
tary) read the report of the Council. It stated that 
the fellows, fellows-elect, and annual subscribers at 
the present time amounted to 1,665. The number of 
honorary and foreign members was 29; and of corre- 
sponding members, 155. Among the corresponding 
members the Society had to regret the loss of Sir 
T. Reade, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Tunis, 
who for many years was a liberal contributor to the 
Society, presenting them with many of the most 
valuable carnivora and struthious birds. The revenue 
of the Society amounted in 1849 to 8,771 /. 9s. 8d., 
being an increase of 606/. 8s. 5d. as compared with 
1848, and of 1 ,005/. 14s. 2d. as compared with 1847. 
The Council regarded this result as conclusive evi- 
dence in favour of the measures commenced in 1848 
for developing the resources of the Society, for the 
improvement of the menagerie, and for the extension 
of the facilities for visiting it. The increase in the 
receipts at the gates in 1849, of 1,124/. 19s. 6d., as 
compared with 1847, justified the hope that this 
source of revenue would gradually resume the im- 
portance which it presented in the earlier period of 
the operations of the Society. The actual increase 
in the number of visitors in 1849, as compared with 
1848, was 25,265; and it was scarcely to be doubted 
that it would have been stilllarger but forthe epidemic 
which prevailed in Augustand September. The report 
from the gates for the current year presented an in- 
crease in the receipts of 130/. as compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1849, and of 2597. 10s. 6d. 
as compared with 1848. The Council considered 
that the decrease of subscriptions had been checked 
as compared with the ratio of preceding years; and 
the decrease which for many years existed at the 
garden gates up to 1847 was not only determined, 
but the receipts were rapidly rising, and exhibited 
such a tendency to advance as more than counter- 
balances the decrease on the other heads of income. 
The recent liberal expenditure in buildings and the 
purchase of animals had not only been rewarded by 
the re-establishment of the celebrity of the collection, 
as the finest public vivarium in Europe, but had en- 
abled the Council to create a considerable source of 
income in the disposal of duplicates—the most de- 
sirable specimens being invariably preserved for the 
menageries. The memorial to the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests had met with attention, and 
the rent of the gardens is reduced to 3371, whereby 
a saving of 167/. per annum is effected. The com- 
parison of expenditure with income is, however, still 
unfavourable, if the outlay on new buildings was not 
considered rather as a change of investment than 
expenditure—that expenditure having brought the 
establishment to a state of efficiency and attractive- 
ness which the Council believe will obviate for a 
considerable time the necessity of further building 
operations beyond the works now in progress. The 
buildings completed during 1849 were of the most 
important kind for the preservation of the collection, 
-and in their advantages far exceeding the value of 
the annual dividend hitherto received on the capital 
employed. The ordinary expenditure of the Society 
might be taken at about 8,500/.; and there is, there- 
fore, every probability that the increasing income of 
the Society will produce a surplus sufficient for all 
the purposes of a reserve. During the past year the 
additions to the museum of mounted specimens had 
been limited to such rare species as had died in the 
menagerie, and were not previously represented in 
the museum. Many duplicates had been presented 
to provincial institutions at Norwich, Ipswich, Dover, 





Worcester, &c.; and some valuable presents had 
been received from different individuals, Although 
no important additions have been made to the 
library by purchase, several desirable and valuable 
works had been added by donations, and by exchange 
for the publications of the Society from a variety of 
scientific institutions at Paris, Munich, Breslau, 
Gottingen, Philadelphia, Berlin, Stockholm, Van 
Diemen’s Land, many distinguished scientific bodies 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, &c., as well as 
from authors. The principal buildings executed 
during the past year have been a continuation of 
the new aviary, the house for reptiles, a large in- 
closure for grallatorial birds, the erection of a wing 
at the west end, and the commencement of one at 
the east end of the giraffe house, and the putting 
into repair other buildings connected with the 
gardens. In the gardener’s department the Council 
had received various donations from the Hor- 
ticultural Society, his Grace the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and other friends, and constant attention 
had been paid to keeping it in order. With regard 
to the menagerie, the Council had made great pro- 
gress, and had been fortunate in obtaining the sup- 
port of many additional correspondents. The col- 
lections of valuable animals presented by the 
late Pasha of Egypt and by the governor of Singa- 
pore having been safely brought to this country about 
the same time, the menagerie might be considered 
as having reached its highest point of value in July 
last; and it was worthy of remark that the number of 
visitors in that month far exceeded the average 
number of the last ten years. The Council had the sa- 
tisfaction of announcing that H. H. Abbas Pasha had 
presented to the Society a hippopotamus which he 
had consigned to the care of the Hon. C. A. Murray, 
who, in a recent despatch, had described him as in 
good health, and as “tame and playful as a New- 
foundland puppy.” This animal might be expected 
to arrive in the course of next month, and could not 
fail to excite the most lively interest, no example 
having been seen in Europe since the decline of the 
Roman Empire. Mr. Duncan, the celebrated African 
traveller, Her Majesty's Vice-Consul at Whydah, 
wrote under date of September 14, to say that the 
King of Dahomey had promised to obtain him a 
young elephant and other valuable animals, but, un- 
fortunately, owing to the sudden death of Mr. Dun- 
can, the prospect thus opened was in abeyance, 
although no doubt the king would keep his promise 
to any future consul. The Council congratulated 
the Fellows on the interest which Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert had taken in the progress of the Society, 
of which they had obtained a knowledge by personal 
inspection; and which Her Majesty had evinced by 
presenting to the Society the principal portion of a 
present received from the Emperor of Morocco, con- 
sisting of a lioness, leopard, two ostriches, and two 
gazelles. During the past year the female aurochs 
and three bisons were carried off by pleuropneu- 
monia, the scourge of horned cattle. The rhinoceros 
and African buffalo had also died, but as the former 
had been upwards of fifteen years in the menagerie, 
and the latter nearly as long, their longevity, rather 
than their decease, was to be remarked on. The 
health of the collection generally is attested by the 
beautiful condition, and by the numerous list of 
species which have bred in the gardens, The 
Council had great pleasure in announcing that, 
notwithstanding the long list published in 1848 and 
1849, the Society had been able to obtain upwards of 
seventy new species, exhibited for the first time during 
the past year. The total number of visitors to the 
gardens in 1849 was 168,895; of these 33,998 were 
privileged, and 134,897 unprivileged, of whom up- 
wards of 72,000 were admitted on Mondays. 

After a short conversation, in which it was stated 
that the gardens would be opened to the public at 
the reduced price of sixpence throughout Whitsun 
week, except on Saturday, and that the band would 
play in the gardens on Saturdays during the months 
of June and July,—the report was adopted, and a 
vote of thanks given to the chairman for his exertions 
in obtaining a reduction of the rent. 





Entomotoaicat.—J. F. Stephens, Esq., V. P., in 
the chair.—Messrs. F. Walker, 8S. Waring, and A. 
Murray were elected members.—Mr. Shepherd ex- 
hibited two specimens of Lobophora polycommata, 





and an extensive series of Micropteryz purpur, 
semipurpurella, recently taken at Dareuth Wood, 
Among the specimens of semipurpurela wag y 
singular albino variety. Mr. Stainton exhibited 
specimens of M. semipurpurella, purpurellg and 
unimaculella, from West Wickham. — Mr, §, g 
Saunders exhibited a female Stylops, extracted from 
the abdomen of Andrena Trimmerana, after the 
death of the bee.—Mr. Stephens exhibited thre 
new British species of Micro-Lepidoptera, includj 
Stigmonota dorsana and Tinea caprimulgella,. 
Mr. White exhibited a new Coleopterous insect of 
the family Languriade,—which he proposed to name 
Doubledaya viator, in honour of the late Mr, § 
Doubleday, and read a description of the insect. 
description of Panorpa ruficeps, a new species from 
New Holland, by Mr. Newman, was read: this Mr 
Newman believed to be the only sp&cimen of tre 
Panorpa received from the Australasian colonies; but 
Mr. Fortnum stated that he had taken Panorpide 
in South Australia, and that there were certainly two 
species in Mr. Hope’s collection.—Mr. Fortnum 
exhibited a Gordius from a Locusta found neg 
Frankfort, and a dipterous larva from another locust, 
— Mr. Stainton exhibited a specimen of Bedélig 
Orpheella, taken by Mr. H. Cooke of Brighton, and 
stated that he had recently discovered that this species 
had been previously described as somnulentella: he 
also exhibited nine species of the genus Ornix, forming 
the Meieagripennella group of that genus. Six of these 
were British, including one new species, which he 
had taken in Devonshire the preceding week. 
supplementary paper ‘On Stylops,’ by Mr. §, § 
unders, was read; and a continuation of Mr, 
Douglas’s paper ‘On the British Species of the genus 
Gelechia,’ in which several new species were de 
scribed, was also read. 


Cuemicat.—The President in the chair.—The 
following papers were read.—‘ On the Preparation 
of certain Chlorates, particularly of Chlorate of 
Potash,’ by Mr. F. C. Calvert.—‘ On Propylene, a 
new hydrocarbon of the series Cn Hn,’ by Capt. J, 
Reynolds.—‘ Note upon the action of Heat upon 
Valeric Acid, with some Remarks upon the Formule 
of the Alcohol Radicals,’ by Dr. A. W. Hofmann. 


InstituTION oF Crvit EnGineers.—W. Cubitt, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—The paper read was 
‘On the Absorbent Power of Chalk, and its Water 
Contents, under different Geological Conditions,’ by 
Prof. D.T. Ansted. After explaining the nature 
and extent of the chalk rock of England, both geo- 
logically and topographically, and briefly describing 
its chief physical peculiarities, the author proceeded 
to detail the results of some experiments made for 
the purpose of ascertaining the positive and relative 
absorbent powers of different kinds of chalk when 
exposed to moisture under various circumstances, 
The specimens experimented on were small cubes, 
each weighing from three to four ounces, taken from 
different districts and geological positions in the 
upper, middle and lower beds of the chalk. From 
these experiments it appeared that the upper chalk 
when it was to all appearance perfectly dry con- 
tained about one-third part of a pint of water ineach 
cubic foot, which was never parted with under any 
conditions of dryness of the atmosphere; that in the 
case of an exposed surface of the rock the absorp- 
tion from a moist atmosphere would be unimpor- 
tant, although when water was presented to it Ina 
liquid form the upper chalk was found capable of 
receiving into its mass a quantity of wateramounting 
to more than two gallons for every cubic foot of 
rock beyond the quantity usually contained in 
apparently dry chalk under ordinary exposure. A 
specimen of the middle chalk when thoroughly ai 
dried by six months’ exposure was found to contail 
about 23 parts of water in 1,000 parts; three-fourths 
of which water were readily given off by subsequent 
exposure to a perfectly dry atmosphere, very little 
more than the original quantity being re-absorbeden 
exposure to a saturated atmosphere :—showing that 
the absorbent power, in this respect, was even less 
than in the case of the upper chalk. The quantity 
of water contained in a cubic foot of sat 
middle chalk was rather more than two gallons. A 
specimen of the lower chalk was found to contail 
more than 10 parts of water in 1,000 parts, about 
three-fourths of which were rapidly parted with 0 
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Wood, ing to more than the quantity of water con- 
Was 3 amounting alle di : 

hibited tained in the upper chalk in its ordinary state, was 
a and not parted with by any exposure short of a vacuum. 
SR (in subsequent exposure to a saturated atmosphere, 
d from more than 15} parts of water in 1,000 parts were 
ier the absorbed; and when the specimen was saturated, its 
1 three contents exceeded 24 gallons per cubic foot. 
cluding It was stated that the upper chalk might generally be 
yell. as the conducting, and the lower chalk as 
sect of the containing, part of the formation, so far as water 


was. concerned; and that chalk must be regarded as 























































Meh 4.rock, which everywhere admitted the percolation 
ect_—A of water, receiving into itself, and conveying to its 
es from lower beds, the water that fell on, or was brought to, 
chis Mr, itsgurface. This readily explained the uniformly dry 
of fen it presented, and the absence of any 
ies; but sreams arising from mere surface drainage where 
norpide extensive exposure of the rock itself occurred. It 
inly two slo appeared that particular bands of rock con- 
“ortnum tired much more water than others; some, indeed, 
nd near being apparently, though not really, dry, when 
1 locust, below the surface of permanent wetness, — while 
Bedellig others gave off water readily, and to a large extent. 
ton, and bable effect of rain-fall upon the surface 
8 species ofthe exposed chalk was then considered ; and it was 
ella: he estimated, that at least eighteen inches descended 
forming annually to what was called the surface of permanent 
- of these wetness, Maintaining a general and rude parallelism 
shich be withthe surface of the ground,—but when the chalk 
eck,4 | tek was permanently covered with impermeable 
Ir. 8. & uils,as in the London basin, the position of the sur- 
of Mr, fue of permanent wetness was liable to extreme 
he genus variation, and to be most seriously affected, as 
were de. j lateral percolation was then the only source of wet- 
ns On the other hand, it was thought that a 
; luge portion of chalk rock existed in a state of 
ir.—The wiform and permanent wetness, and that wherever 
eparation Wi the gault extended, underlying the chalk and keep- 
orate of ing up the water, there must be, at and below a cer- 
ylene, & #@ tain depth from the surface, a supply of water to the 
Capt.J. HH extent of 180 millions of gallons for each square 
eat upon # nileone yard in thickness; and that the surface of 
Formule {§ permanent wetness, dependent chiefly on the present 
fmann. nip-fall, was so far above this lower surface of satu- 
. Cubitt, raion as to insure a supply at least equal to one 
pre lalf of the rain falling on the immediate surrounding 
country. 
ions W. Cubitt, Esq. President, in the chair.— On 
= am the Application of Water-Pressure, as a Motive 
noth Power, for working Cranes and other kinds of 
jeecring Machinery,’ by Mr. W. G. Armstrong.—The object 
; Jed ofthe paper was to direct attention to the advan- 
male fe tgesofa more extended application of hydraulic pres- 
1 relative  UC*-4 motive power, and to point out the means 
alk when ( “#taining this desirable end; illustrating the argu- 
mstances, jy Ue by descriptions and drawings of the engines 
all cubes, this principle already ereeted since the year 1845, 
sken from vhea the author first designed a crane, to be worked 
1s in the (@ '2¢ pressure of water from the street water-pipes, 
: Frm tt Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The following candidates 
per chalk [p "telected :—Messrs. J. G. Appold, C. Clark, W. 
dry cot- Criley, J. Freeman, F. H. Johnson, J. H. Jones, 
tae: Romer RW. Kennard, and A. Ogilvie as Associates. 
under any 
hat inthe {§ Rovat Instrrvtrex.—W. R. Grove, Esq.,V.P., in 
e absorp- hechair_Rev. J. Sertain, ‘On the Connexion of 
unimpor- Philosophy with Science.’ 
to it ina fj The Duke of Northumberland, President, in the 
sapable of fj “titThe Rey. Prof. Baden Powell, ‘On Optical 
ymounting na in Astronomy.’ All astronomical phe- 
vic foot of fj Mena are in some sense optical; but those referred 
rtained in 9} "nthe present instance-are peculiar phenomena 
osure. Pwented to the astronomer, the causes or nature 
ughly ait- tvhich are as yet imperfectly understood. The 
to contall a referred to are briefly the following :— 
ree-fourths |, The enlargement of the discs of the sun, moon, 
subsequent J % planets, giving apparent diameters greater than 
very li tue, but subject to considerable variations under 
bsorbedon HH ent circumstances; the most obvious cases of the 
owing that nd such as the enlargement of the bright part 
; even less tthe new: moon beyond the dark part, and the 
e quantity J Yarance of the fixed stars in some telescopes with 
’ sat « @@ cireular edges. 2. The formation of the 
allons. A I and “threads” at the junction of the limbs 
to contait {ttetun and moon in an annular eclipse; and the 
arts, about formation of a neck in transits of Mercury 
ed with on Bi" Vems, 3. The a nee of a bright central 








upon the bright and dark limbs of the moon; and a 


tion can be inquired into, it is necessary to bear in 


as seen only on some occasions, and not on others, 
even under conditions apparently the same. This 
seems to point to some personal or ocular cause, 
whose conditions are unknown, as at least influencing 
the results. Again, some of these results have been 


as extraordinary refractions, &c. taking place in our 
atmosphere or in atmospheres supposed to be at- 
tached to the moon or planets. But, apart from 
these considerations, it appears that known optical 
causes might abstractedly account for many pheno- 
mena like those described. Theory shows that if the 
aperture of a telescope be contracted (within certain 
limits of ratio to its focal length) it will give the image 
of a luminous point, as a disc, and, if the light be 
strong enough, surrounded by rings. This principle 
has been called “the diffraction of the object-glass,” 
and fully investigated by Mr. Airy (Cambridge Trans- 
actions, vol. v., p. 283): it agrees exactly with the phe- 
nomena presented by the stars and by artificial light. 
Theeffect of“ irradiation,” orthe apparent enlargement 
of a bright object on a dark ground, has been estab- 
lished and elucidated by a succession of researches, 
from those of Galileo down to those of M. Plateau. 
It has often been regarded as of a purely optical 
and physiological nature. Though some part of the 
effect may be ocular, the author of this communi- 
cation has shown that the main part of it, at least, is 
not so, since the same effect is exhibited in an 
artificial eye, or camera obscura. It is increased by 
increasing the intensity of the light and by con- 
traction of the aperture, and may be identified with 
the last-mentioned effect, in the telescope the lens 
of the eye being regarded as an object-glass. Photo- 
graphic images are also obtained exhibiting the 
enlargement, This explains the enlargement of 
dises; and, in conjunction, with the curious fact of the 
rapid increase in intensity of light in the sun’s disc, 
from the edge inwards, accounts for the enlarge- 
ment and elongation of the small patches of light 
formed by irregularities in the moon's edge in con- 
tact with the sun’s limb into beads and threads, and 


the appearance of projection. Instrumental conditions 
might cause it to be seen in some telescopes and not 
in others. The same theoretical principle (viz., the 


a small dark disc on a bright ground with an internal 
ring or central bright spot. This would explain the 
spot on Mercury in the transit, had it not been in 
some instances described as excentric, and, in one 
case, double.—For details of investigations on all 
these points, vide Rev. Baden Powell's paper ‘ On 
Irradiation,’ in the Memoirs of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society, vol. xviii. But besides these known 
optical causes, there is another property of light 
which may bear on these questions, as yet hardly 
understood. It was originally stated very briefly and 
imperfectly both by Hooke and Newton about the 
same time—(see Hooke’s ‘ Posthumous W orks,’ Lon- 
don, 1795, pp. 186 and 190, and the plate 11., p. 155, 
Newton’s ‘Optics,’ edition 1721, book iii., part 1, ob- 
servation 4). This property consists in anextraordinary 
divergence of light into theshadow,which seemsto have 


convenient way of exhibiting it, and found not only 
rays diverging into the shadow of an opaque disc in 
a remarkably distinct manner, but even when the 
area of the rays is considerably less than that of the 
disc, giving the apparently paradoxical effect of a 
luminous ring outside the edge of the dark disc. This 
seems to explain the luminous ring in a total eclipse, 
and a modification of the same experiment gives an 
appearance which may resemble the projection of a 
star on the dark limb of the moon. (See paper by 
Prof. Powell ‘On Luminous Rings round Shadows,’ 
Mem. R. Astr. Soc. Vol. XVI.) 

On the whole, phenomena of the class alluded to 
seem to deserve more special and systematic exam- 
ination than has hitherto been bestowed on them, 





"tow the dark side of Mercury in a transit, 4, 





been unattended to till Prof. Powell devised a more | 


mind that many of these phenomena are described | 


referred to the action of atmospheric causes, such | 


diffraction of the object-glass) would give the image | 


The apparent projection of stars, at occultations, both the explanation of the phenomena of the ring formed 


where no distinct rays can reach, especially in con- 


similar appearance of Jupiter's satellites on his disc. | nexion with a theory of a somewhat allied case pro- 
5. The formation of a luminous ring round the moon | posed by M. Babinet, dependent on the principle 
in a total solar eclipse.—Before any optical explana- | called “the mutual destruction of secondary waves,” 


| which in this instance is prevented taking effect by 
stopping one of the waves. Of all parts of the sub- 
| ject of light, as connected with astronomy, perhaps. 
| the most inexplicable is the simple fact of its unin- 
| terrupted propagation through such inconceivably 
| vast regions; yet the most exact observations on the- 
| aberration of light (which essentially depends on the 
uniform velocity with which it moves compared with 
the velocity of the earth in its orbit), show it to be 
absolutely the same for the nearest planets and the 
most distant stars and nebula, and for those of all 
colours and magnitudes. These considerations power- 
fully exalt our ideas of the exactness and uniformity 
of those laws by which the transmission of light 
takes place; and, being continued through such 
enormous and incalculable distances, by excessively 
minute movements or vibrations with such unchange- 
able regularity, we cannot but regard it as affording 
an astonishing confirmation of our convictions of the 
indications of a Supreme Intelligence. 





Society or Arts.—T. Winkworth, Esq. in the 
chair.—‘On the Properties of the Diamond for 
cutting Glass, with Descriptions of Machines in- 
vented by him in which the Diamond is made to 
perform perfectly what by manual labour had before 
been very imperfectly done,’ by A. Claudet.—The 
cause of the invention of the machines the descrip- 
tion of which was the principal object of the paper, 
was, the increased use of glass shades for covering 
ornaments; the cutting of which, so that they should 
stand perfectly firm and with an even base, was a 
tedious and imperfect operation when done by hand, 
The manufacture of these shades, which, under the 
name of “ cylindres de verre,” had long been carried 
on in France, was first undertaken in England, at the 
| instance of M. Claudet, by Mr. L. Chance, of Bir- 
| mingham, who embarked largely in the manufacture, 
| getting workmen from France, for making both shades 
and the sheet glass which had there been for some 
time made from cylinders, It was now, however, 
found that some method of cutting the bottom of 
the shades and cylinders must be adopted surer and 
less expensive than the manual method, and Mr. 








the neck in transits. The enlargement of the moon’s | Claudet was driven by this necessity to invent his 
dise over a star in contact with its edge would cause | machine. The principle of the machine, expressed 


in the fewest words, is this:—The shade is firmly 
fixed between an internal support and a transverse 
bar above it, in a perfectly upright position, above a 
horizontal, level and smooth table, its bottom being 
a few inches above the table. Upon the table travels 
a small but heavily-weighted base moving on castors, 
having springing from it two upright pillars, one 
holding the diamond, and the other forming a sup- 
port opposite to it. The pillar holding the diamond 
is fixed; but the other is moveable, being by a spring 
kept close to it. The height of the whole is such 
that when on the table the diamond is about an inch 





| above the bottom of the shade. 


| 





and the attention of theorists is peculiarly invited to 


The diamond being 
introduced inside the shade as it hangs suspended, 
the pressure of the spring is sufficient to cause it to 
cut, and it has only to be moved round the shade, 
the horizontality of the table causing the cut to be 
perfectly level. This machine was exhibited, and 
the bottoms of shades cut by it before the meeting. 
The shape of the shade, whether oval, round or square, 
is unimportant in the use of this machine; but M. 
Claudet has contrived another for the cutting of 
round shades only, in which the shade is laid hori- 
zontally,—a system of adjustments being provided, 
by which shades of any diameter can be cut by the 
workman with little risk of error, This machine was 
also in action. 

W. Tooke, Esq., V.P. in the chair.—‘ How to 
supply the Metropolis with pure Water, and in 
ample quantity,’ by J. Pym.—The question which 
the author proposes is, how to obtain a sufficient 
supply through the medium of Artesian wells; and 
his plan is as follows.—At a given distance from 
the Thames, on each side, sink down to the chalk a 
series of shafts, each having a communication whieh 
would allow it to be filled at high water; thus, twice 
a day, an immense supply would be given to the 
chalk basin—other shafts are to be sunk at smal} 
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distances from the former ones, up which the filtered 
water would rise, as in inverted syphons, till near the 
level of the Thames. From these ascending shafts 
it would be distributed by steam power. By this 
plan, the chalk stratum of the London basin, extend- 
ing from Highgate to Forest Hill, would be converted 
into a large filter. A shaft of the diameter of those 
of the Thames Tunnel would probably filter a quan- 
tity of water equal to that supplied by the New 
River. The author considers that the water being 
thus quickly filtered through the chalk, would not 
become so impregnated with lime as the water 
usually got from Artesian wells, which has lain in it 
for a length of time. 

*On the Purification of Coal-Gas,’ by R. Laming. 
—The author's process (which has been hitherto 
successfully put into action at Paris,—at the Char- 
tered Company’s Westminster Works, on a small 
scale,—and at the Imperial Company’s Haggerstone 
Works, on a larger scale) consists of two parts. 
First, the removal pf the impurities from the gas ; 
secondly, the revivification of the used material, 
which is made again capable of service. The puri- 
fying material is a saturated solution of muriate of 
iron decomposed by lime into muriate of lime and 
hydrated protoxide of iron, mixed with breeze; during 
the mixing, the iron becoming peroxide (carbonate) 
from the oxygen of the air. On passing the gas through 
this material in the ordinary purifiers, the following 
changes take place:—The sulphuretted hydrogen 
combines with the peroxide, forming water and sesqui- 
sulphuret of iron; the ammonia and carbonic acid 
join to form proto-carbonate of ammonia, which again 
acts on the muriate of lime to form muriate of am- 
monia and carbonate of lime. This proceeds until 
nene of the peroxide of iron and muriate of lime are 
unchanged. The purifier is then thrown out of con- 
nexion, and a current of air passed through the used 
material, by which it is revivified in manner follow- 
ing:—The sesqui-sulphuret of iron becomes, from 
the oxygen of the air, sesqui-sulphate of iron; after 
which this salt and the carbonate of lime decompose 
each other, becoming sulphate of lime and carbonate 
of protoxide of iron; the latter speedily changing 
into hydrated peroxide of iron, while the carbonic 
acid is liberated and escapes. Thus the material is 
brought back to its original condition, excepting that 
for muriate of lime has been substituted precipitated 
sulphate of lime, having the same affinity for carb. 
ammonia as the muriate has. In warm weather this 
revivification takes place in a very short time; but 
in winter it requires the aid of artificial heat. Ihe 
same purifying material is capable of being use. nine 
successive times without any appreciable diminution 
of its power, and at last becomes inefficient only from 
the accumulation of ammoniacal salt, which can be 
removed by simply washing. The result of this pro- 
cess on the gas is to remove one equivalent of car- 
bonic acid for one and a half of ammonia and one and 
a half of sulphuretted hydrogen. But as the gas con- 
tains more sulphuretted hydrogen than ammonia, and 
more carbonic acid than sulphuretted hydrogen, it is 
necessary to submit it a second time to a material 
like the former, but with an excess of hydrate of 
lime. Here the sulphuretted hydrogen still left seizes 
on the oxide of iron, the carbonic acid being absorbed 
by the lime. 

G. Moffat, Esq., V.P. in the chair.—A paper was 
read ‘On the Causes and Preventives of Mildew in 
Vegetable Substances, especially in Paper and Parch- 
ments; with an Account of Experiments made on 
the Saturation of growing Wood with Antiseptic 
Chemical Solutions,’ by Alfred Gyde. 

A paper by Capt. I'ayrer, R.N. was read, and a 
model exhibited of his Safety Steering-wheel, for 
preventing the accidents that occur to steersmen of 
large vessels owing to their want of command over the 
wheel. The additional command is gained by theuse of 
a friction band similar to those used in cranes passing 
round the wheel, and connected with a pedal by 
which any amount of retarding pressure may be 
exerted by the helmsman. The invention is caleu- 
lated to be also very efficient in preventing the wear 
and tear arising from the constant motion of the 
rudders of ships lying in tideways or harbours. 

H. T. Hope, Esq., V.P., in the chair—‘ On the 
Principles of Great Circle Sailing,” by Mr. J. T. 
Towson.—The method of navigation called Great 
Circle Sailing, though it has been only lately brought 





before the public, is far from being a new one. In 
1495, Sebastian Cabot projected a voyage across the 
Atlantic on this principle, with a view of discover- 
ing a north-west passage to India. In 1537, in the 
first book published on the subject of navigation, it 
was treated of by Nunez; while in 1561, Cortez— 
and, following him, Coiquet and Zamarano—advo- 
cated theadoption of Great Circle Sailing, in opposition 
to that by “rhomb lines;’* showing that, since rhomb 
lines make endless revolutions round the globe, a 
course in which they are followed cannot be a direct 
one. [See an explanation of the principle, No. 
1226, and ante, p. 317]. It does not, however, 
always happen that a great-circle course can be 
rigidly followed. Numberless circumstances af- 
fecting especially sailing-vessels, such as bad winds 
and currents, and the necessities of traffic, occur 
to make the shortest course in geometry not 
always the shortest in time; and hence arises the 
necessity of the method of Composite Great-Circle 
Sailing, in which the course lies as far as possible on 
the lines of two great circles, each of which are suc- 
cessively followed. And in practice this method, 
the discovery of which is due to Mr. Towson, is often 
the only one available to sailing-vessels; which cannot, 
as steamers can, pursue a rigid unwavering course. 
The composite course from Valparaiso to Van 
Diemen’s Land was shown to be 770 miles shorter 
than that which on the chart appeared as a straight 
line. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Geographical, half-past 8.—‘ On recent Geographical Disco- 
verics in Babylonia,’ by Major Rawlinson.—* On Eastern 
Africa,’ by Mr. Mac Queen. 
— British Architects, 8, , 
Tvxs. Civil Engineers, &—‘Description of the Navigation at 
‘ewry,’ by Sir John Rennie. 
= Zoological, 1.—Scientific Business.—* On the Shark Fishery 
at Kurrachee,’ by Dr. Buist.—* On New Species of Birds,’ 
by Mr. Gould.—* On New Species of Insects and Crustacea,’ 
by Mr. A. White. 
Wep. Society of Arts, §-*On the Regenerative Condenser of 
Mr. C. W. Siemens, of Birmingham,’ illustrated by 
Models and Drawings. 
— Microscopical, 8. 
—  Ethnological, 2—Anniversary. 
Tuvrs. Antiquaries, 8. 
-- Royal, half. past s. 
Fu. Royal Institution, half-past 8—‘On the Senses, and on 
Errors of Observation having their Source therein,’ by 
. Wharton Jones, Esq. 
— Literary Fund.— Anniversary Dinner. 
Sat. Horticultural, 1.—Meeting at Chiswick. 
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FINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

To the eighty-second Exhibition of this Institu- 
tion the circumstances of the present moment have 
given more than ordinary interest. In addition 
to its intrinsic attraction, the sensation which has 
been of late excited respecting the transactions and 
efficiency of the body itself are likely to direct more 
than the usual amount of inquiry to its productions 
for the year. The present is not the occasion on 
which we can with propriety discuss the questions 
so raised. We observe merely that to a portion 
of those questions the members of the Academy 
make their reply on their own walls,—and for the 
present we content ourselves with inquiring into 
the quality of that reply. 

The present Exhibition is remarkable more from 
its variety and general excellence than from any 
very conspicuous examples in any particular 
branch. It contains specimens of historic art of 
large and small dimensions,—some adapted for 
fresco treatment,—by foreigners as well as by 
natives.—It has examples of successful treat- 
ment of religious ceremonial, drama, tale and 
novel, — poetic combinations, — the usual pro- 
portion of landscape and coast scenes,—and a pre- 
ponderance of portraiture that speaks more for 
the domestic tastes of the patrons than for the ferti- 
lity of resource of those who have had to cater for 
them.—The unusual amount of contribution by 
foreign artists is to be ascribed of course to the un- 
settled state of the Continental nations.—Miniature 
is a misnomer that must soon cease to be applied toa 
class of productions whose dimensions are annually 
increasing, and which this year shows such an 
amount of merit.—We commence with the notice 
of those works which more immediately come under 
the head of the historic class. 


* “ Rhomb lines,” in nautical language, are the parallels 
running round the globe at right angles to the meridian 
lines ; and which on Mercator’s charts appear as horizontal 
straight lines. 





The picture which most especially challe 
attention, from the position which it occupies, j 
The Good Samaritan (No. 72), by Mr. Eastlake. This 
work is of the class academic :—a class in which 
the studies of the artist into human form are more 
especially applied to the expression of human pas- 
sion. The sum of such a picture is to be Wrought 
out of this element :—and it is in this particular 
of elementary truth that the work before us falls 
short of expectation. That there are in it sent. 
ment and good intention, is admitted :—but these 
are not powerfully sustained by justness of propor. 
tion and accuracy of form. It might appear trifj 
to point to the too great thickness of loins, to the 
over-charged quantity of a limb, or to an impos. 
ble aspect of a joint. But no subtleties of execution 
can atone for departures from fact. In some de. 
scriptions of Art inaccuracy may be understood 
as the result of haste or of the temperament of the 
painter; but inaccuracy when elaborated 
timidity of apprehension or uncertainty of purpose, 
It is that delicate apprehension, that excessive oop. 
scientiousness of refinement, which has marred 
Mr. Eastlake’s picture :—for uncertainty or igno. 
rance of purpose cannot be imputed to a scholar, 
The taste, simplicity and care, which conferred ong 
Del Sarto the cognomen senz’ ervore never degene. 
rated into timidity—never paralyzed its author in 
his perception of truth or character—never gene. 
ralized individuality into vagueness, The name 
of the Florentine has been employed to mark 
significant precision and congeniality of purpose~ 
consciousness of intention carried out with accuracy 
of taste and vigour of hand. It is in the spiritual. 
izing quality of expression that Mr. Eastlake js 
most accomplished. In this respect it is, that 
the head of the principal figure is remarkable. The 
materialism of Art vanishes on regarding it. In 
the particulars of local accessory there is wanting 
just that amount of reality which, without de 
scending to the facts of topographic description, 
conveys the relations of objective truth and 
avoids the conventional generalities of the studio, 

Another picture by Mr. Eastlake, The Escape of 
Francesco Novello di Carrara, Lord of Padua, 
with Taddea d’Este, his Wife, from Giovanni Gale- 
azzo Visconti, Duke of Milan(169), is a repetition of 
a picture executed some years since for Mr. Mort- 
son (we believe). In this there is more accuracy 
of form; while there is less of atmospheric truth, 
—and the peculiarities of climate are yielded up 
to the requirements of pictorial construction. 

The next artist who claims our notice is Mr. 
Maclise—and he claims it as much for the contrast 
as for the separate excellencies of his two works. 
The Spirit of Justice (160), painted in fresco in the 
House of Lords, is here before us in the finished 
design, — and a higher exemplification of Mr. 
Maclise’s talents we have not yet seen. The fresco 
has been already noticed in our columns; and 
we need now do little more than add the con- 
firmation of our conviction, then expressed, of Mr. 
Maclise’s high qualification for such treatments. 
The exuberance of imagination and fertility of re- 
source for which he is eminent are here restrained 
by architectonic conditions that have enjoined sim- 
plification of view, and resulted in increased liber- 
ality and breadth of style. He has consented to 
forego the full exercise of his descriptive faculty for 
the exemplification of a great general principle. 
The characters given are essential,—and no ex 
trinsic or redundant particular interferes with the 
philosophy of the subject. His other picture m 
this Exhibition is the well-known scene from ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ when the duped Moses, tr 
turning from the fair, brings home “ Zhe Gross of 
Geen Spectacles” (56) which he has received as the 
price of his horse. To use the language of the 
theatre, the piece is well cast. The actors dis 
criminate their several parts,—and have an eam: 
estness in their various expression that well conveys 
the painter’s reading of the piece. The mise @™ 
scéne is complete. The interior is just what it should 
be,—and every appointment is eloquent of the 
painter’s observation and inquiry. Need it be 
added, that Mr. Maclise has succeeded in convey: 
ing these in the same skilful art-language in whi 
he has already given such abundant proofs of mas 
tery? From a deal dresser to a hair trunk oré 
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these two several works will help to increase the 


reputation of their author. 
The seventh scene of the fourth act of King Leai 


yith an excellent picture (39). 


the French camp. 


cont “Oh, my dear father! Restoration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips ; and let this kiss. 
Repair — mentee os my two sisters 
— “Was this a face 
To be exposed against the warring winds? 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder? 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross-lightning ? to watch (poor perdu !) 
With this thin helm ?” 
The presentment of this scene and sentiment com- 
bines the artlessness of fact with the artifice of Art. 
The work is full of feeling. In all that relates to 
thedistribution of the characters, the arrangement 
ofthe forms, the several expressions, and the details 
gfextremities, Mr. Cope has here surpassed him- 
gif, This picture places him among the foremost 
yainters of his time. Of the two coloured studies 
for the frescoes in the House of Lords—Coloured 
Sietch for fresco of the Order of the Garter conferred 
wa the Black Prince (206), and Prince Henry's Sub- 
nission to the Law in the person of Judge Gascoigne 
(9), we give the preference to the former. It is 
nore complete and more closely resembling the 
fresco for which it was the design. Both, however, 
cnvey good ideas of the frescos to those who may 
wt yethave seen them. Milton’s Dream (517) has 
abled Mr. Cope to exhibit the range of his powers 
-thowing his susceptibility to poetical feeling;— 
w the Study of a Child’s Head (306) shows his sin- 
city when dealing with a question of fact. 
Mr. Dyee—the evidences of whose powers are 
gaerally to be sought elsewhere than within these 
wils—has here this year a small picture, The Meet- 
iy of Jacob and Rachel (92). The charms of the 
nolest maiden—the ‘‘beautiful and well favoured” 
~areseen to have made their immediate impression 
a the youthful Jacob. With all the fervour of 
impassioned love he pleads his suit. Mr. Dyce has 
tadered all the points of his story scattered through 
te first eighteen verses of the 29th chapter of 
«sis in a species of art-description which has 
sniled itself of some of the more popular modes of 
pression of the earlier masters of the fifteenth 
‘atury, omitting the dryness and accidental pecu- 
wity of their time. The distinctness and me- 
iudical arrangement which the fresco style demands 
made by him subservient to the expression of a 
rey beautiful episode in a spirit and quality of 
finement well befitting it. 
We presume it was the motive of courtesy to a 
tigner Which induced the arrangers of the Exhi- 
bition to depart from their rule of not receiving 
Pures previously exhibited :—for they must of 
ot have known that the large picture of Crom- 
ul looking at the dead Body of Charles the First 
*), said to be by M. Paul Delaroche, was but a 
“ition,—some say a copy executed for him by a 
Pyil from his original picture at Nice which has 
#t 8% long familiar to the public by the means 
‘graving. Not to mention the apocryphal cha- 
tt of the subject chosen, —we must say that the 
““ption alluded to is not justified either by fine 
‘m the treatment or by delicacy of feeling. The 
ure suggests nothing higher than an inebriated 
“ter who has strayed from his garrison into 
te house to invade the chamber in which the 
* of a man who has suffered decapitation for 
“’ crime lies awaiting its interment. All the 
ore disgusting particulars of the event are dwelt 
: with the worst taste. Horror is the only sense 
e ened by its contemplation. It is heavy in 


which belong to their places and charac- 
find in everything the manifestations of 
the active mind, put down with the confidence 
ghich care and long practice confer.—The striking 
y in the aims as well as in the conduct of 


» | of Art. 
has furnished Mr. Cope—an artist who has not ap- 

here with such force for many years past— 
It represents Cor- 
delia visiting her father when asleep in the tent in 
The rendering is nervous and 
original. Cordelia is bending over the sleeping form 
of the woe-worn monarch,—‘‘four score and up- 
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for the subject which he haschosen. Thepicture pays 
but a sorry compliment to the memory of a man 
whose splendid talents are every day rising into 
truer estimation,—and the vulgarity of the idea is 
not compensated for by any of the master touches 


Mr. Lucy ina large canvas which illustrates an au- 
thenticincident from thesame period of history —The 
Parting of Charles the First with his Two Youngest 
Children, the Day previous to his Execution (571),— 
has not redeemed the promise made last year in his 
excellent picture of ‘Cromwell and his Daughter.’ 
The royal bearing of the accomplished and privilege- 
beridden monarch is here substituted by the un- 
refined presentment of ordinary humanity giving 
way to the most commonplace demonstration of 
grief,—and the proper sympathy is not excited for 
the children whom the attending prelate is with- 
drawing from the sight of their doomed parent. 
The gesture of one of these has a certain quaint- 
ness of action which is even calculated to provoke 
a smile. There are some admirable touches of 
the mécanique in this work; but it is on the 
whole much inferior, as we have said, to the work 
of which we presume it is intended to be the 
pendant. The subject would have proved a trying 
one even to Mr. Lucy’s elder brethren in the art. 
In a work of colossal scale, Mr. F. Pickersgill 
takes the 19th verse of the 16th chapter of Judges, 
—Samson betrayed (16)—as the means of exhibiting 
his knowledge of, and mastery in, the treatment of 
the human form. His power in drawing and 
natural sense of colour are too great to permit us 
to be satisfied with such a close following of the 
practice of the great colourist who has just left us. 
His is not the only instance in the present Exhi- 
bition where a strong admiration has influenced 
a picture to the destruction of its originality. Mr. 
Pickersgill, like Samson, has allowed himself to 
be shorn of his proper strength by a false Da- 
lilah. His own acknowledged powers referring 
to the original source whence Etty himself de- 
rived his inspiration—the luxuries uf the Vene- 
tian palette—will, with the aptitude for compo- 
sition and poetic invention which he possesses, 
added to a more chastened style of form, carry him 
further in their legitimate combination than any 
wandering after the lights of a favourite master, 
however worthily chosen, ever can. Pluto carrying 
away Proserpine, opposed by the nymph Cyane (264) 
is a striking instance of this truth: so is /i Scene 
during the Invasion of Italy by Charles the Eighth 
(552), In the same artist’s Three sketches from the 
story of ‘‘ Imalda” (1043) Mr. Pickersgill appears 
on ground of his own, and with native effect.— 
Mr. Pickersgill’s talents are of too high an order 
to be thrown away on imitations of even what itself 
is high. 

Mr. Frost’s Disarming of Cupid (15) is a work of 
considerable fancy founded on Shakspeare’s sonnet. 
The subject enables him once more to exhibit his 
knowledge of the female form. Great contrasts of 
position here suggest more of variety than is sus- 
tained by the local tints. A larger amount of im- 
pasto and more decided tinting in the flesh colour 
would have much heightened the effect. It is in 
the same respect that the otherwise admirable work 
Andromeda (304) is wanting. Here, too, a reference 
to the glorious carnations of Venetian art would 
have suggested more distinctness of the local tints, 
and given more vigour and impulse to the whole. 
The alleged superiority of artistic training in a 
foreign school is ill maintained in the picture, of 
colossal parts, contributed by Mr. E. Armitage 
under the title of Aholibah (486). It is with regret 
that we remark as we must on a work so ambitious 
by an artist of whom such early acknowledgment 
has been made in these columns and elsewhere. 
The promise of the cartoon which in Westminster 
Hall gained for its author a first-class premium 
cannot be said at this distance of some years’ time 
to have been realized. The doubts to which each 
of these years has added something are in the pre- 
sent performance but too strongly confirmed. In 





wand clumsy in execution ;—and we turn 


great talents to a low melo-dramatic purpose.—Nor 
has Mr. T. M. Joy in 409, where the Protector is 
shown contemplating the crown, better warrantry 
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he increased the difficulty of his task magnified 
his want of resource.—The result is, as ungraceful 
and ill rendered a presentment of what is meant 
for feminine delicacy as has ever been achieved by 
material coarseness. Voluptuousness here dege- 
nerates into the sensual, and the type under which 
it is presented is of a low class nature. The skilful 
rendering of the back ground, and the propriety of 
other accessories scarcely mitigate the pruriency of 
the whole. In fact, this is an attempt proving that 
the artist has powers which require only the govern- 
ment of common sense to direct the language of 
his art to an end worthy of its intrinsic nobility. 

Nor has Mr. G. F. Watts made a very striking 
demonstration in his Good Samaritan (408). The 
conception is not enhanced by a certain boldness 
and vigour of drawing without correctness :—but 
there is a mastery in the conduct of its colour which 
proves the painter not to have been idle when 
residing amid the treasures of early Art. The 
study of Miss Virginia Pattle (257) is a simple por- 
trait treated with much purity and absence of 
effort. 

The Burial of the two Sons of Edward the 
Fourth in the Tower in 1483 (491) is the 
only picture that we have had from the hands 
of Mr. Cross since the Westminster Hall Ex- 
hibition in 1847. It will not increase the repu- 
tation which the ‘Coeur de Lion forgiving De 
Gourdon’ then obtained for him. The subject is 
less favourable than that was to his peculiar quali- 
ties. The vigour of physique and strong dramatic 
action which so powerfully characterized his former 
work could have no appropriate exposition here. 
The most delicate arid refined pathos were the 
aids needed,—qualities of the most subtle nature, 
requiring long experience and practice for their 
eloquent utterance. The time properly selected 
for the event is one to tax the resources of the 
most skilled in the conduct of chiar-oscuro. Mr. 
Cross, like more than one of our Gallic neighbours, 
has been contented to take such literal reading as, 
confining itself within the mere bounds of pro- 
bability, borrows none of the charms of poetic 
illustration, and rests on the facts of time and 
place. There are parts of this work which satis- 
factorily demonstrate that when its author shall 
have selected an incident in which strong dramatic 
action is the chief element,—and where the obvi- 
ousness of light and shade may be brought in aid— 
he has the qualifications necessary for confirming 
the presage of excellence which was so powerfully 
given by his first work. 



















































SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

WE congratulate Mr. William Callow on a 
decided advance. His style has of late years been 
gradually refining without losing any of its breadth, 
—and his eye enters more searchingly than it did 
into the minutize of his subjects. His tone is still 
cold, and we have yet to deprecate the prevalence 
of a leaden colour in his shadows. His hand— 
always bold—is acquiring grace of execution. His 
best drawing here is Inverary Castle, the seat of his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll (No. 4). The castle in mid- 
distance, the finely drawn mountains in the back- 
ground, and the lake on the right are all aided in 
their air of truthfulness by the look of reality 
given, as the eye enters the scene, to some trunks 
of recently felled beeches on which the woodmen 
are still at work. Mr. Callow’s other drawings 
have still some of his old faults :—a tendency to 
strong contrasts,—breadth carried into flatness— 
with a chilly ungenial tone—perhaps we ought to 
say a want of it. 

“We are sorry that we cannot award the praise of 
increasing merit to the works of Mr. Alfred Fripp. 

Some years ago we had conceived great hopes of the 
success awaiting the future of this young artist. 

Though the sources of his inspiration sometimes 
too evidently betrayed themselves as being found 

in the study of his immediate cotemporaries, there 

seemed in his works so much laborious earnestness 

of purpose in parts, employed—though imperfectly 

—to work out gleams of true sentiment, that we 

have watched his course with interest. We con- 

clude that something allied to this feeling still 

exists among his brother members, since his largest 





increasing the scale of his canvas, the artist while 


drawing occupies one of the four most conspicuous 
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places in the room,—as we think unworthily. He 
seems to have arrived at the conclusion that he is 
now a master, and may rely on the past, casting 
aside all earnest endeavour. His subjects this year 
are puerile ; and chosen, as in his smaller works, 
for their ease of production, or, as in his larger 
ones, for the mere gaudy display of violent colour, 
with an entire absence of good drawing. Truth 
seems to be left out of the category of Mr. Fripp’s 
art-requisites ; and with an occasional scintillation 
of harmonious tone, his general colour is tawdry, 
washy and careless. His gambogy flesh and hair 
are positively offensive; and, with his old want of 
composition, there is an unreal and vapoury un- 
steadiness of general effect. Let him be warned 
intime. Mannerism of the worst kind will be the 
next issue of such indifference and looseness of 
style. We will point to one small drawing, The 
Bird Scarer at Home (286), by way of lesson. Here 
is such a subject as Mr. Hunt might have chosen ; 
but in addition to the absence of any grace, beauty, 
or other merit of Mr. Fripp’s own, all that would 
have rendered it interesting in Mr. Hunt’s hands 
—the intense realization and scrupulous truth to 
nature which make him a master—are wanting. 
We have little to say of Mr. Fielding that has 
not been said a hundred times before. 
evidences of his industry and talent meet us here 
at every turn. 
in graceful elegance of style—a style which, as far 
as our memory serves, has sustained no mutation. 
Adopted before the introduction of the more dex- 
trous “ touchy” and modern manner, there is in it 


with which the latter perhaps is incompatible. 
We have here this artist’s usual sea-piece. This 


year it is The Eddystone Lighthouse—Stormy Wea- 
ther (176), to which the wild flight of sea-gulls | 
around a floating piece of wreck gives a more than | 


usually dramatic effect. These storm-pieces of 
Mr. Fielding’s are among the best productions of 
art of their class; and a little less monotony 
of tone would have made this one nearly perfect. 


We have here, too, his usual classical landscape,— 
as well as several with those half visionary, aerial 
effects among downs and uplands which have so 
poetical an air of mystical beauty. 

There is a new addition to the list of what we 
perceive the Society now denominate “ honorary” 


members,—meaning thereby lady members. This 
title is calculated to mislead the public into the 
idea that these are amateurs. The young aspirant 
in question is Miss Nancy Rayner,—and she gives 
great promise. There is a little drawing by her 
here, not very likely to catch the eye from its low 
situation, which is the very “‘spirit offun.” In Zhe 
Queen’s Birthday (6), a young post-boy, dressed in 
his new livery of office, has just emerged from a large 
stone entrance of the Post-office, his hat and whip 
decorated with cockade and ribbons. He is tying 


or tightening his cravat, with an amazing assump- | 


tion of comical importance,—his top-boots are 
irresistible. Zhe Gleancis (104) is placed almost 
out of sight,—but there appears to be a charming 
expression of wildness in the face of the girl, and 
of smiling happiness in that of the sleeping-boy. 
The Vow (149) has a power of effect which sur- 
prises us from the hand of a lady,—with very beau- 
tiful colour and tone.—Another of the additions to 
the ranks of the Institution is Mr. Carl Haag, with 
whose works—having heard much in their praise— 
we confess ourselves somewhat disappointed. They 
are all under the same effect of sunset. All 
have the same general brown tone, with very blue 
shadows and orange-coloured light. Mr. Haag’s 
most important drawing is, The Remains of the 
Temple of La Fortuna Capitolina, known to some 
by the name of the Temple of La Concordia, or of 
Juno Moneta, or of Vespasian. This temple, situ- 
ated on the Clivus Capitolinus at Rome, was burnt 
down under Maxentius (87). The columns are 
beautifully and carefully painted under their partial 
illumination by the setting sun; and the figures in 
the gloom of the shadow are well drawn and with 
good character,—though reminding us strongly of 
the works of Pinelli. But there is a want of reality 
about them, with their very cold tone, which is 
not agreeable. 
Cola di Rienzi, the last of the Roman Tribunes 





The usual | 
| Elizabeth Castle in the Distance (77). 
He has long held undisputed sway 


| careful and d 





His best drawing is The House of 





(270); which, but for the false look of the very 
blue distance, is beautiful. Still, we think that 
more prominent space has been given to Mr. 
Haag’s works than is fairly their due,—and that 
some portion of it might, without more than fitting 
courtesy to a lady, have been accorded to the less 
pretending drawings of Miss Rayner.—The third 
addition to the rarks of members is Mr. P. Naptel, 
—who at present shows himself as very young 
in art. 
unaffected endeavour at the imitation of nature, 
unselective and accidental. He is, however, on 
the right road,—and with industry and an aim so 
true, must succeed. True, he has much to learn. 
There is not even an attempt at composition in his 
works,—and his eye is not as yet educated to the 
of aerial distance. Many distant parts 
intrude before those in the foreground. His best 
drawing here, in all respects, is Moel Siabod, North 
Wales (21). Though looking like the result of 
accident,—it is a good composition ; with execu- 
tion clear and sparkling, though a little stiff. 


sense 


His works bear the evidence of a simple | 
is a quaint conception in Come In (69); 


There are many very clever works among the | 


marine subjects of Mr. J. Callow,—but showing | 


too much of mere picture making. From thesketchy 
thinness, and flatness, too, of many of them, we 
turn with pleasure to Wreck, St. Helier’s Bay, Jersey, 
In this there 
are fullness, richness and amenity of tone.—Mr. 


} 


| 
| 


|more persuasive charm. 


Hunt carries the faculty of imitation to that extent | 


which claims the title of genius. The rich assem- 


blages of Baptiste are gorgeous and magnificent,— | 


beautiful and graceful arrangement, and in their 
ate refinement of manipulation 
call forth unbounded admiration ; but we doubt if 
either of them has ever reached that consummate 
art which in Mr. Hunt makes the mere transcript 
of material nature a poetry. His fruits, with the 
rich or delicate bloom on them, seem bursting with 
their juicy contents ;—we feel as though we could 
scarcely take the eggs from the intricate net-work 
of those birds’-nests without fracturing the frail 
shell. In the dewy leaves of those flowers we feel 
the aroma floating, and scent it in the air. All 


| the flower-pieces of Van Huysum are marvels of | 
: : . | 
a blandness and sweetness—a refined delicacy— | 





| looseness of habit. 


this is produced with a force and vigour which | 


carry the sense of tangible reality. In subjects of 
this kind the artist is here as great as ever. Hare, 
Wood-Pigeon, dc. (165), his largest drawing—with 
the total absence of all pretension to the beauty 
of linear composition, the perceptive faculty for 
which Nature seems to have denied him—is a 
wonder of nice imitation and pictorial power. The 
mosses are impressible and soft, the ivy-leaves 
tough, and the lichens crisp and dry. In Prim- 
voses (275) the artist almost excels himself; as also 


| in Grapes, Figs, dc. (281), and in Apple-Blossom 


(288). But we confess our disappointment at find- 
ing not more figure subjects from Mr. Hunt’s 
hand,—and that those we do find are in no respect 
equal to himself. There are none of those interiors 
made alive by the homely simplicity of their inha- 
bitants,—none of those devotional heads breathing 
pure and unaffected piety,—above all, none of 
those subjects which were so fraught with the cha- 
racteristic of a true, though broad, comic humour. 
One only subject of prayer, The Oratory (241), 
recalls the memory of any of these things,—and 
that is neither true nor elevated in expression.— 
Nor does Mr. Oakley make this year any great 
display ; although there is in St. Valentine’s Day 
(258) an evidence of qualities that we could not 
hitherto give him credit for,—namely, an easy 
and graceful flow of line and rotundity of relief. 
He is getting rid of his flat angularity ; but we 
hope the change may not bring with it a mawkish 
insipidity, —towards which we regret to see an 
unusual tendency in one or two of his drawings, so 
different from the vigorous character of his earlier 
works. 

On the whole, we do not think Mr. Jenkins 
exhibits any great improvement, —although we 
will not say that there is evidence of his going 
back. His drawings are perhaps not quite so 
happy in selection of subject nor so deep in senti- 
ment as those of last year. They are executed 
with increased care and delicacy,—praiseworthy 
in itself, but producing oftentimes a littleness of 
manner which he should correct. A more ample 


| the lights. 


freedom and sweep of line would increase the 
beauty of his style. The scenery with which he 
surrounds his figures, although poetical, hag some. 
times a tendency to the artificial; and his senti- 
ment, gentle and tender, verges occasional} 
on the mawkish. He has an unerring = 
of beauty, on which he may confidently rely,— 
paying more attention to energy of imagination 
of which he has heretofore on ‘ 


, ; many OCCa- 
sions proved himself to be the po 


There 
where a 
very beautiful and gracefully drawn figure of 4 
female reaper is bending over a child just entering 
a gate, with the hands only of its nurse or mother 
protruding to receive it. Shrimper, near Boulogne 
is an instance of the overdone sentiment to which 
we have alluded; and is artificial both in action 
and in drawing,—besides being deficient in this 
artist’s usual purity of colour. His best drawing 
is The Cala—Brittany (222) ; in which the expres. 


| sion of the female gazing on her child is especially 
) 


charming. 

We turn with pleasure to the works of Mr, 
Duncan,—characterized by the flood of rich and 
glowing tone with which they come upon the 


|sense. True, also, in their local colour, and full of 
| variety, we see no drawings in the collection which 


entreat our attention to their examination witha 
Gleaners (111) is an 
evidence of this in all respects. The figures are 
rich in the glowing sunlight. The sky is very pure, 
and of that neutral though luminous character 
which eludes inquiry as to the art by which it was 
produced.—Mr. George Fripp is an artist who 
possesses an immense facility in drawing from 
nature ; and we have seen drawings from his hand 
of careful and studied refinement which led us to 
expect from so excellent a method of application 
a very great future result. We cannot but confes 
that in the present Exhibition we are disappointed. 
There is no sign of that careful thought and con- 
centrated effort; and his works here have, onthe 
contrary, an exaggeration of manner manifesting 
That truth to nature which 
he had accustomed us to look for in the earlier 
productions of his pencil, is wanting. Mapledurham 
Mill, on the Thames, neav Reading (86), has a true 
though commonplace air, and is not picturesque. 
Bolton Abbey, from the South (114), is a more 
picturesque scene, but with very rank colour in 
A Study on the Thames, near Medmen- 
ham (120), is very fresh in colour, but without 
atmosphere,—and is hard and liney in the drawing. 
A very forcible production, Tilly Whim, on the 
Coast near Swanage (161), defeats its object by 
excessive hardness. The rocks look flat and iplaid, 
instead of solid and firm. The sea is much too 
blue, and there is not the least sense of atmospheric 
distance. On the Coast of Dorsetshire,— View look- 
ing across Studland Bay (264) is also decidedly over- 
done,—although on the whole perhaps the artist's 
most beautiful drawing here: whilst The Coast a 
Lulworth, Dorsetshire (252) —an otherwise very 
beautiful work, with the rocks admirable in colour 
—is spoilt by the rankness and fierceness of the 
hot colour in the lights. 

Mr. J. M. Wright’s Sancho and the Duches 
(265) presents us with his usual characteristics of 
tameness in colour and light and shade, and the 
absence of all sense of beauty in female character, 
accompanied by good and vigorous though vulgar 
character in the female heads. We are a little 
startled by the modern costume of Sancho.—We 
regret to have but one drawing from the vigorous 
pencil of Mr. Rayner,— and that placed una 
countably high, as it seems to have great merit 
and is of an unusually ambitious character. This 
is, Monks at the Shrine of their Founder (232). 
There is a fine impressive character in the action; 
and, as far as we can judge from the distance, a true 
devotional expression in the heads of the monks— 
well contrasted and varied. There are also a fixe 
general tone and great force. Surely these qual- 
ties should have entitled the work to a place near 
the eye.—Whiat shall we say to Mr. Palmer, who, 
with certain evidences of talent anda dream ¢ 
truth, offers us such eccentricities of prismatic 
colour run mad? Granted even that a blazing 
in a tropical sky, as in Robinson Crusoe guiding 
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Part up the Creek (217), might excuse the attempt 
py such means, though unsuccessful, to give rich- 
ness and force :—surely in W ind and Rain (177) 
the use of these gaudy and undivided hues is absurd. 
Mr. Palmer should be contented in the knowledge 
that his principle is based on philosophic truth, and 
disguise it from the eye—as in nature — by an 
exquisite and infinite subtlety. This the 
triumph of true art. __ ; 

What admirer of paintings in water colours 
will not regret the comparative _ desertion of 
Mr. Frederick Taylor. True, in his oil pictures 
he has shown much evidence of talent, — but 
here in his peculiar walk he reigned supreme. 
Excelling in rural and pastoral scenes and in 


is 


the poetry of the chase—with a full, rich and | 


liquid pencil well suited to his subjects, he 
possessed a richness of clear colour under the 
command of a well-studied and comprehensive 
general treatment that pri claimed the master. He 
had just so much knowledge of the details of 
drawing as was demanded for the size of his works, 
_and we confess we look to him with some mis- 
giving for that more abstruse treatment which will 
be required for pictures in oil. His change of 
object has caused the present collection to suffer 
not only in the quantity but in the quality of his 
contributions. Driving Cattle through a Highland 
Glen (317) has his usual poetical feeling and felicity 
of drawing,—but is wanting in freshness. Return 
from Otter Hunting (329) and a Hawking Party 
(354)-have a prevailing green tone, that fails of his 
usual truth. It is only in Bridge Scene, Highlands 
(367), that he appears in his accustomed freshness 
and purity—From whatever cause, there is also a 
paucity of drawings from the hand of Mr. J. O. | 
Finch. Classical in feeling and with a depth of 
wlour and tone reminding us of the treatment of 
the old masters, there was ever a modest care and 
cnscientiousness tempering his creations to the 
hues of truth and nature. Bred in the old school 
of execution, he seems now ambitious of more 
vigour and precision of touch,—but he is not 
successful in the effort. In a somewhat novel sub- 
ject, A Garden (144), the effect of this endeavour 
produces a hard, brittle quality ; less observable in | 
4 Land Storm (360),—though here there is still 
4 spottiness as the result of an attempted free- 
dom. We like better Moonlight, a Seaport (372). 
The veteran Prout sustains all the peculiarity 
of his manner, with its merits and its defects, in 
ureaxing vigour. With great breadth of light, and 
what may be termed a large and intimate appre- 
tation of the obvious characteristics of his theme, 
Mr. Prout marks his somewhat superficial obser- 
vation—limited to large facts—with unerring and 
mfaltering precision. Diffuse in topographical 
interest, his architectural drawings are always 
peasing in general tone,—and the description of 
me answers for all. Pont de Rialto, Venice (52) 
ad At Dresden (251) are the best that he has 
gven us this year.—The works of Mr. Mackenzie 
we ofa very different character. Painstaking and 
unute even to the marking of every stone in the 
building—they are merely architectural in the 
Stictest sense, without any pretension to the pictu- 
taque or even to the probable in general effect :— | 
te most distant parts being marked with the same 
wnute hardness of line as those near at hand. 
Ye there isan air of truth in local as well as 
Ugeneral colour which renders them pleasing.— | 
Another architectural draughtsman, Mr. Joseph | 
Nash, with much more ambition for the pictorial, | 
*m his sketches often loosely picturesque in touch 
tich in colour. In his more studied and com- 
ed works he fails by an added stiffness in pro- 
Prion to an additional elaboration. His wiry and 
un pencilling, with every adjunct of extraneous 
{ad picturesque embellishment that a well-stored 
tmory and minute observation can supply, in 
lon to figures often felicitously conceived and 
erably drawn, fails to give that air of mastery and 
Ntstic character which is evidently the object of 
ly ambition. Nevertheless, his drawings in this 
ion are among the best that we have seen 
this hand,—and we have no doubt will be 
nsidered by his admirers to be eminently suc- 
“stl. Indeed, looked on as architectural drawings 
‘the strict sense of the term, they are very 





ordinary success. 





beautiful. Gallery at Aston Hall, Warwickshire 
(20), is an admirable example of perspective, filled 
to abundance with decorative materials; including 
many figures—well, though somewhat stiffly, drawn. 
The distance is excellently preserved; though the 
drawing is covered with some gummy vehicle,—a 
resource adopted, we presume, to hide the artist’s 
dryness of manner, which destroys all variety of 
texture. In Jnterior of the Hall at Speke, Lanca- 








effect of the smaller parts in the rest of the drawing. 
| There is a good though somewhat monotonous | 
| preservation of the effect of artificial light in the | 
| Banquet given by Cardinal Wolsey to the French and | 
| Spanish Ambassadors at Hampton Court Palace 
(160).—The Old House at Rochester (128) is a very | 
successful sketch from nature. 

Mr. T. M. Richardson is among those who have 
here excelled all their previous efforts. Some of | 
his landscapes are truly beautiful,—evincing powers | 
that some years ago we had not looked for. | 
Always careful, he was wont to be tame and 
insipid,—his works having one and all the same 
tone. He is now more vigorous in effect, more 
| varied in tone, and sharper in execution. Scene 
| én Glencoe (189) is an excellent example —very | 

broad, with figures admirably relieved and well | 
| drawn, and the distant mountains in a grand effect 
of cloud and mist. Early Morning, Ben u Glo is | 
also a beautiful work ; but with a tendency to the | 
artificial, and a look—to use a hackneyed phrase— 
somewhat ‘‘ tea-boardy.”— There is a very success- | 
ful drawing by Mr. Frederick Nash; who, belong- 


| 


| 
| 





ing to the old tame school of execution, and | 
having a bad general choice of subjects, has | 


always purity of tone, sometimes carried to excel- 
lence,—as in this drawing, Salisbury Cathedral | 
(173). A disciple of the same school is, Mr. 

Gastineau. Numerous drawings in this collection | 
sustain his position of elevated mediocrity. Many | 
small ones are of great beauty of tone,—particularly | 
in the brown hues in which he excels. In his 
large drawing, the Lake of Wallenstadt, Switzerland 
(109), the mountains are painted with more than 


Mr. Evans, of Eaton, is very successful in this 
Exhibition. Loch Vach, Death of the Otter, is an 
excellent specimen of his power,—perhaps better 
than any other that we remember to have seen. 
With majestic hills under the effect of mist and 
rain, and a small lake in the middle distance,—- 
the figures are thrown picturesquely about a 
heathery and broken foreground. The whole is 
very pleasing and true. In Return from the Hill, | 
Glen Tilt from Ben y Glo (101), the figures are of 
a size beyond this artist’s power of drawing, and 
the horses are very indifferent.—Of Mr. W. C. 
Smith we may say, that we wish there were fewer 
of his works and more merit in the few. We 
speak thus because, acknowledging his power, we 
believe he does not do justice to himself. He 
seems rash and indifferent. Attacking all subjects 
—landscapes, marine views, and even interiors— 
he achieves excellence in none ; though with great 
mastery of hand and occasionally much truth to 
nature in his colours. His best effort is Near the 
Long Walk, Windsor (97), which is very crisp and 
fresh, and of good foree of colour. His most im- 
portant one, Cader Idris, from Dolgelly (108), 
seems good as far as we can judge from its high 
position,—with a somewhat singular effect and a 
well-managed gleam of sun on the top of the moun- 
tain. His marine views look meagre and cold, 
though sharp in execution. The two Jnteriors, 
(145) and (154), are slight but effective. Those 
remaining, which we think among the best in their 
look of truth, are Nos. 42, 79, and 97, and a large 
one, Ben Nevis, trom Loch Eil (89). 
tain is very picturesquely drawn. 


Mr. W. Turner has several of his well-known 


€ 


t 


l 
t 


The moun- 


a 


elaborate imitations of the details in landscape; | I 
some with the verisimilitude but not the large | c 


and comprehensive look of truth. Yew Trees in 
Kingly Bottom, a part of the South Downs near 
Chichester—the Tumuli on Bow Hill in the back- 
ground (16) and Scene near the junction of the rivers 


a 


Isis and Cherwell— Evening (50) are among the 
best.—Mr. Nesfield, always fresh and clear, would | 
with a little more of the look of nature be an | 





0 


shire (44), the diamonded pavement destroys the | 


y 
worthy of your attention. 


great colourist. 


excellent artist. Zhe Swan’s Nest (325), a rather 
novel subject, has a tree very carefully elaborated, 
—and, though the greens in the foreground are false 
in colour, is altogether a good specimen of this 
| artist’s power. We look with less pleasure on 
The Giant's Amphitheatre, near the Cause way (136), 
although the choice of the point of view is magni- 

| ficent.—Mr. Bentley has many excellent drawings, 
| exhibiting much more refinement and delicacy 
| than was his wont. Mountain Scene, Snowdon, 
taken from Tremadoc (48), isa beautiful example.— 
There is good choice of subject with great dex- 
terity of hand in the works of Mr. Branwhite. 
Near Bettws y Coed, North Wales (26) and A Dull 
Day in January (146) exhibit this ; but there is 
in them such a dreary opacity and huskiness of 
colour as to make his works at first sight repulsive. 
We must not forget to mention the excellent 
drawings of fruits and flowers by Mr. Vincent 
Bartholomew — which want only a little more 
texture to be among the highest of their class :— 
and we must allude also to others in this walk of 


j art by Mr. Rosenberg and Miss Harrison, who 


are both progressing. Mr. Rosenberg has also a 


| drawing of A Dead Peahen (102), very picturesquely 


disy vosed 


LEAD STATUARY. 

I doubt not every true lover of Art will feel 
grateful to your Edinburgh correspondent for his 
excellent letter on the subject of the fitness of lead 
as an economical and most perfect substitute for 
bronze or other costly material for statuary and 
other sculptural works of Art. 

I trust the subject which he has brought before 
your readers will receive all due attention from those 
who practise, as well as from those who desire to 
encourage, this noble department of Art. 

The object which I have in view in intruding on 
your attention on this occasion is to confirm, as a prac- 
tical man, the perfect fitness of lead as a substitute for 
all such works of Art as have hitherto been executed 
in bronze or marble; and to add that, owing to the 
comparatively low temperature at which lead melts, 
and the ease and perfection with which it can be cast 
into the most intricate and delicate forms, our artists 
may resume that admirable system of casting groups 
of statuary and other complex sculptural designs 
which was in use during the finest periods of Greek 
and Italian art,_namely, by the employment of 
wax as the material for the original work, which 
yields such perfect facility for the execution—and 
when completed coating or enveloping the wax ori- 


ginal in plaster of Paris, and then melting out the 
wax, and so leavinga most perfect mould, be the in- 
tricacy or complexity of the original ever so great. 


By this mode our artists may revel in the most diffi- 


cult “ undercutting,” and be certain to bring forth a 
metal casting as sharp and perfect in all the integrity 
of its parts and minute details as was the original. 


The addition of about five per cent. of antimony 


to the lead will give it not only great hardness, but 
enhance its capability to run into the most delicate 


letails of the work. As to the durability of lead for 


such works of Art, any one who has observed the next 


o no waste which has taken place in lead exposed 


on the roofs of ancient buildings, will have in this 
way most abundant and satisfactory proof that it is 
in every sense of use as durable a material as bronze 
when subject simply to atmospheric action. 


It would give me pleasure to enumerate several 


practical details in respect to the employment of 


ead for the purposes in question,—as also to detail 
he process of moulding hollow statues, &c.,—should 
ou or any of your readers think such information 


I am, &e. James NasSMYTH. 





Frvt-Art Gossip.—The seven days’ sale which 


is nearly concluded at Messrs. Christie’s of the 


Imost innumerable studies of the late W. Etty, 
t.A., has been one of the least fortunate cir- 
umstances connected with the career of the 
Dying possessed of ample means, 
nd with but few persons to inherit his property, 


—the determination to expose to the world a 
number of studies of the nude which the painter 
intended only as preparations for his pictures, is 


ne which has not hesitated to postpone the artist’s 


reputation to the desire of swelling the amount of 
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his administrative estate. A mass of studies have 
thus been let loose upon the town little calculated 
to enhance the credit of the great painter, —putting 
into the possession of any casual person works whose 
purer aim and intention might be mistaken, and 
likely to have a mischievous influence on the 
younger artists of the day.—A sure consequence 
is, that many of these studies will be used, not for 
investigation, but for adoption; fostering that 
mgs of plagiarism which at this moment covers 
the walls of our exhibition rooms with pictures 
manufactured after the most approved modes and 
conventions which Mr. Etty adopted. The sale 
of these studies is likely to be as pernicious to art 
as to morals, 

Among some superior specimens of carving lately 
executed by Mr. Rogers, which were exhibited on 
the tables at Lord Londesborough’s conversazione on 
Wednesday evening last, we were much impressed 
with a head-piece intended for a cradle executed 
for Her Majesty, containing the royal arms most 
tastefully included in arabesque device. The beauty 
of the design was even surpassed by the execution, 
—which more nearly resembled, in the delicacy of 
its relief, the character of a chasing than the boldly 
pronounced aspect of a wood carving. Though 
small in its dimensions, this may almost be looked 
on as Mr, Rogers’s chef-d’eurre. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MISS DOLBY and Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER beg to announce 
that their ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take 
place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on Tuesday, the 
14th inst, to commence at Two o'clock precis Vocalists :— Miss 
Catherine Hayes, Miss Dolby, and Miss Birch.—Signor Marras 
and Signor Marchesi. Instrumeutalists:—Signor Piatti, Messrs. 
H.C. Cooper and Lindsay Sloper. The orchestra will be complete 
in every department. Leader, Mr. Willy. Conductors, Messrs, 
Benedict and Lavenu.—Tickets 78. each, may be had of the princi- 

al Musicsellers; Stalls 10s. 6 o be procnred only of Messrs. 

‘ramer & Beale, 201, Regent-street, Miss Dolby, 2, Hinde Street, 
Manchester Square, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 7, Southampton 
Place, Hyde Park Square. 


MISS BIRCH and MISS ELIZA BIRCII beg to announce to 
their Friends and the Public, that their CONCERT will take 
lace on Wednesday evening, the 15th of May, atthe HANOVER 
SQUARE ROOMS, under the immediate patronage of H.R.H. 
Prince Albert and_H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, Veealists :— 
Misses Catherine Hayes, Eliza Birch and Miss Dolby, Madame F. 
Lablache and Miss Birch, Misses Lockey, Whitworth and H. 
Phillips—Signori Marras, Marchesi and F. Lablache. Piano- 
forte :— Malice. Clara Loveday. Flute:—Mr. Kichardson. Violin : 
—Mr. H. Blagrove. Conductor :—Mr. Lindsay Sloper. Leader :— 
Mr. Willy.—To commence at eight o’clock.—Ticke each; to 
be had of the principal Musicsellers and of the Misses Birch, 
Stalls, 10s. 6, each ; to be had only of the Misses Birch, at their 
residence, 20, Hereford Street, Park Lane. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Novello’s Part-Song-Book. — Edited by Edwin 
George Monk, Mus. Bac. Oxon. No. 1.—‘‘ Let the 
miller and apprentice,” wrote Walter Scott, some 
thirty years ere Mr. Hickson or Mr. Hullah were 
thought of—“‘ have their ballad, and have it such 
as they can understand,—let the seaman have his 
tight main-decker, and the Countess her tinselled 
canzonet.” Even in our most barren musical epochs 
the want and the value of popular songs have been 
owned, and their creation, therefore, has been con- 
sidered as a task honourable alike to poet and to 
composer. Here is the newest attempt to meet the 
want; madeunder a more liberal dispensation—but 
made too carelessly, and on too low a standard of ex- 
cellence to merit success. This, indeed, might have 
been clearly predicated from Mr. Monk’s prospectus 
—which dwells on the “‘ painful want of refinement 
and unmeaning frivolity ofthe words of the old Eng- 
lish madrigals and part songs,”— announces a collec- 
tion of concerted pieces, “the words of which should 
not only be inoffensive, but calculated to encourage 
a vigorous and cheerful tone of mind, equally re- 
moved from coarseness and sentimentality,”—and 
then, in a later paragraph, promising ‘‘songs 
adapted to the various seasons, sports, and occu- 
pations of life,” spoils all by stating “‘ that the 
words will be chosen more with a view to liveli- 
ness and expressiveness than to any aim after 
literary merit.” Such a canon of selection is 
unmeaning—and therefore behind its time. Liveli- 
ness and expressiveness and adaptability to music 
go far to constitute “literary merit” in a song,— 
nor is there such a thing as a song good for music 
which does not possess fancy, sense, completeness 
and euphony. Why, then, commence a new popular 
undertaking by flying in the face of admitted truths? 
Why attempt to set up class-barriers, to revive class- 





things which are inseparable? Are the songs of 
Shakspeare not popular? orcoming toa more modern 
date, those of Kiérner, Béranger, Burns, Moore, 
3aillie, Barry Cornwall? Why pretend that what is 
unpoetical can furnish fit field for the exercise of 
the art nearest akin to poetry ? This first number of 
itself exhibits the folly of such a course. Here 
is a ‘Cricketer’s Song’—intrusted to Mr. Macfarren 
to set—the words of which can neither be set, 
said, nor sung without a laugh at their silliness 
and unfitness. In the first place, the idea of dra- 
matically putting a game at cricket into a part-song, 
is absurd. Weare out of breath with the bare 
idea of singing on such an occasion. But were 
such a choice admissible—text more oddly unmusi- 
cal than what lies before us has not been often 
achieved. In the starting lines 

Bestir ye, bestir ye, bestir ye, 

My merry, merry, boys. 
This ‘stir ye’ would baffle even Mrs. Shaw’s 
powers of enunciation to deliver rapidly, without 
twist, twang or change of vowel. The refrain is 
no less whimsically intractable,— 

For crick-et, noble crick-et, 

The first of all our joys! 
To sing this without burlesque cacophony would 
be next to impossible. Im ‘The Boating Song’ 
we are called on to sing, or to listen to, nothing 
less edifying than these following admonitions,— 

Doff coat so prim and neckelvth, 

Doff daintiness and pride, &e. 
Now, we cannot but think that words having 
“literary merit” might be found as lively, as expres- 
sive as the above, and far more musical. We are 
as averse as Mr. Monk to the euphuism in which the 
Sir Piercie Shaftons paid court to England's Oriana 
—we are as anxious as Perdita’s self that A utolycus 
or other “ vagrom” ballad-monger shall use no 
‘‘scurrilous words” in his tunes; but we cannot 
consent to the dissemination of verse professing to 
be manly,—which is in reality the veriest namby- 
pamby, less poetical than the Canticles of Catnach 
or the madrigalsof Moses & Sons,—nor believe that 
any good part-songs or part-singing, any healthy 
impulse or intellectual pleasure, can come of it. 
In all good will to the ‘ Part-Song-Book’ and its 
proprietors, we offer these plain suggestions while 
there is yet time to lay them to heart and to profit 
by them. 





HAYMARKET.—On Thursday, the new and long- 
expected comedy by Mr. Douglas Jerrold was 
produced. Its title, ‘The Catspaw,’ sufficiently 
perhaps indicates the satirical animus of the com- 
position. Nor will its tenor and substance dis- 
appoint those who look in it for caustic irony and 
severe sarcasm on the follies, the selfishness, and 
the vices of man. In working out his design, the 
author has been careful of his dialogue and in- 
different to his story. The action of his play is 
defective; but jest, repartee, odd allusions, and 
strange verbal combinations are abundant. Allow- 
ing for the extreme in this species of excellence 
into which Mr. Jerrold is apt to run, and for the 
corresponding deficiency in the more substantial 
quality of dramatic work which it necessitates, 
we have before us a production which deserves 
more success than it is likely to command. 

The plot of the piece is so connected with the 
acting, that we must treat of both together. Mr. 
Keeley was the representative of ‘‘ the Catspaw,”— 
and a performer more at home with his part could 
not have been selected. His mighty doings in a 
small vulpine way—his cunning that never sees 
beyond his nose, and scarcely serves to keep 
that prominent member out of peril—his trivial 
and ready-made expedients against great and press- 
ing dangers—and his final defeat, notwithstanding 
all his double dealing—are things to be seen and 
heard in order to be appreciated. Mr. Snowball 
(such is the name of the victim of his own selfish 
devices) has the chance of preventing a Chancery 
suit by marrying a widow, Mrs. Peachdown (Miss 
Reynolds), but he prefers law to matrimony. The 
widow makes advances,—but being repulsed, is 
ready to show what ‘‘a fury” a ‘“‘ woman scorned” 
may become. This, however, she does in a quiet 
way, and after the manner of a coquette,—leading 


prejudices, and to depreciate rather than to raise | her victim on into a declaration; until, finding 
the standard of Art by professing to divorce two: that the suit is going on in her favour, she wheedles 





| 
| 





him into a dilemma, and makes him the author of 
0 


his own ultimate rejection,—resigning herself ig 
her real lover, Captain Burgonet (Mr. Howe) 
The latter, teased out of his patience by the a 
tainty of his position, had, in turn, become the 
plague of Snowball, w ho to escape a duel feigns ty 
be paralyzed by rheumatism. As the play advances 
we find that the lady has a pe nehant for medizyyl 
manners, and manifests something of romance jn 
her disposition. This, however, is the mere colour. 
ing of character, and has but a slight hold 
the plot and persons. The impersonation 
in importance to Mr. Keeley’s is that of Mr 
Wallack—Doctor Petgoose—who exercises doyj. 
nion over the “‘Catspaw” by means of his “ Pill 
of Paradise,”—which, as household physician, he 
constantly prescribes. This is more of a wel. 
intended than a well-executed character. It grows 
monotonous before the end of the play, and we 
fear that Mr. Wallack will pronounce it an up-hill 
part. The character (or rather “three single 
characters rolled into one”) given to Mr. Webster 
though more suitable in kind to the actor's powers, 
is (excepting as a vehicle for some clever hits at 
the follies of the day) a more elaborate failure, 
Coolcard, alias Busby Knox, M.A., alias Chevalier 
Podory, a begging-letter impostor, and, therefore, 
one of the literary fraternity, comes on without 
proper introduction, is a foreign appendage to the 
story, and before the end becomes an inexplicable 
mystery. More satisfactory is one Appleface, by 
Mr. Buckstone,—a drummer, who, outstaying his 
furlough by getting drunk, might have incurred 
punishment as a deserter but for a confiding abi- 
gail, Rosemary (Mrs. Keeley). This personage js 
connected with the fortunes of the piece by intel- 
ligible links. Assuming the disguise of a lawyer for 
the nonce, he comes into contact with a walking 
lady of the drawing-room, Cassandra (Mrs. L. 8. 
Buckingham); and just at the moment when poor 
Rosemary had sacrified the whole of her savings 
in purchasing his discharge, is found at the feet of 
her more fortunate rival,—who, however, contrives 
to place the faithful Rosemary’s hand in his instead 
of her own. This was the best situation in the 
comedy.—The writing and acting throughout are 
brilliant and masterly, the stage appointments ap- 
propriate and costly, and the applause of the audi- 
ence was frequent and hearty. 

At the fall of the curtain the performers were 
recalled,—and Mr. Jerrold himself was summoned 
to receive the gratulations of a crowded hous. 
We would, however, strongly recommend some 
reduction in the last act, particularly in the wind- 
ing-up. The thread of the dialogue is extended 
much beyond the interest of the argument, — 
notwithstanding that a few of the best witticisms 
are assigned to this portion. Whatever may le 
the run of the drama, Mr. Jerrold’s reputation wil 
not suffer by it as a writer of brilliant conversation 
pieces,—in which he has not been exceeded by 
any writer since Ben Jonson. 

We will take this opportunity of calling Mr. 
Webster's attention to a fact which, whether the 
result of accident or of design, demands his correc 
tion. If that of which we complain be an accident, 
is an inconvenience,—if designed, it is, in addition, 
awrong. The wicket at which the free list obtains 
its cheques was kept obstinately closed agains 
admission until the clock was on the stroke of sever, 
—raising the suspicion that the object was t 
the house and occupy the places before the Pres 
was admitted. Now, we, for one member of that 
Press, will not accept an admission on such cot 
ditions. If the right to enter does not imply 4 
place in the house, we refuse to consider ourselves 
members of a “free list.” We are ourselves always 
consistent in refusing to accept any place . 
privilege or any extent of accommodation, whet 
offered, larger than is expressed by the usual order, 
—and therefore expect that order to be a reality, 
in all necessary incidents, if we are to continue? 
use it. 


next 


PuitHarmonic Concerts. — The first as 
Monday’s Concert commenced with Bosh 
lovely and fanciful Symphony in F: the ot 


three instrumental pieces were ‘leather and pr 
” . 1. vers a 
nella”—the pretensions, purposes and powers 
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the establishment considered. The Philharmonic 


Directors show themselves resolute in mis-manage- 
ment with a steadiness worthy of a better cause. 
Like the Irish gentlewoman reduced to cry in the 
streets mutton pies—who perpetually added to her 
ery “ Lhope nobody hears me”—they cling whimsi- 
ally to every old-fashioned placebo which can com- 

nsate for inevitable improvements. _ They seem 
ynable to commit an act of progress without aton- 
ing for the same by some expiatory piece of retro- 

ession. Having discreetly appointed the best 
Conductor in Europe, they give up all pretext at 
trial of new music. To prove the sincerity of 
their repentance over the amended state of their 
orchestra, they have this spring racked their inge- 
muity as far as possible to deprive their solos of 
interest and variety. _W ith enlarged resources, 
they seem humbly retiring into the dimensions of 
4 hole-and-corner association for the support of 
mediocrity. The above censure is emphatically 
¢aimed by the infliction of one of Haydn’s most 
hackneyed Quartettson Monday. The grandest com- 
position of this family is on every principle of 
sound taste indefensible at an orchestral concert. 
But, as if to try patience to its utmost, the players 
were not the best within reach ; and (supposing it 
a Median and Persian law that certain players 
must be heard, let the claims of others be what they 
will) they had already been liberally exhibited this 

ring. “No courtesy to four meritorious instru- 
nentalists should screen the Directors from the 
most unsparing reproof—as a body acting with an 
exclusiveness discreditable to themselves and to the 
concert which they profess to manage.—Their 
vanity, by keeping national progress back, is as 
cbjectionable as the venality which would thrust 
foreign incompetence forward. Sooner or later its 
baneful effects are sure to be felt. The other solo 
was Mozart’s P.F. Concerto in C minor, played by 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper, who played it well. But, as 
we remarked on the occasion of his Concert last 
Spring [vide Ath. No. 1124], it is a Concerto fit 
for an Ancient Concert:—and even there, would 
sound more obsolete than the more frankly antique 
music of the Scarlattis and Bachs.—The opening 
dlegrowants the animating hand and theimprovisa- 
tory fantasy ofa Mendelssohn to give it such bright- 
ness and interest as we now-a-days expect. The 
over-frequent repetitions of the melody in the slow 
novement would gain by the judicious use of orna- 
ment,—and we should hardly accept him as a wise 
composer now-a-days who by way of suite to such 
a largo threw his finale into the form of an air 
vith variations, virtually reducing two-thirds of 
the Concerto to two airs, with ‘ changes.”—It is 
absurd to speak of such a piece as the best which 
could have been given. We are glad, however, 
after such well-merited complaint, to record that 
éne pianoforte novelty may be expected ere the 
sason ends, in the shape of a new P.F. Concerto 
by M. Benedict.—We hoped, by the way, to have 
heard his new Fest Overture during the series. 

The first act was closed by a new MS. overture 
‘The Tempest,’ the composition of Mr. Gries- 
bach, That there is not much in a name Shakspeare 
has told us; but since Mr. Griesbach chose a title 
which calls up visions of a storm and a seer, of 
Ariel and Caliban, we expected something elvish 
and fantastic in composition, and were disap- 
pomted by what was proffered instead,—an over- 
tire in places clever and brilliant, but patchy 
and wanting character and freshness of idea—which 
thould hardly have been promoted to the pro- 
grammes of a concert where it seems as if no place 
can be found for any recognized or untried compo- 
ation by Mr. Macfarren. 

Itwas a piece of Philharmonic Direction, to per- 
frm the ‘First Walpurgis N ight’ of Mendelssohn 
after patience had been worn out and spirit washed 
away by a first act so long and uninteresting. The 
Cantata was superbly performed. Our players are 
oo beginning to relish the opening ‘ Foul Weather’ 
‘ymphony, with its delicious “ breathings of 
pnng” gathering and swelling into the lovely May 
chorus (an introduction to rank with the lovely 
rt choruses in ‘Euryanthe’ and in ‘Guillaume 
Tell }~and the consequenceis, that ouraudiencesare 
ginning to understand and enjoy in proportion. 
€ subsequent portions of the Cantata, too, were 


delivered with great force, intelligence and spirit. 
The singers were Miss M. Williams, Mr. Benson 
and Mr. Phillips. 


Musica Unton.—An entertainment of greater 
interest and higher quality could not have been 
given than the fourth concert of the Musical Union. 
Herr Ernst was the leader,—M. Heller the piano- 
forte player; and the selection comprised a Quar- 
tett by Haydn, Beethoven’s grand Trio in B flat, 
three of the beautiful ‘ Pensves Fugitives’ by Ernst 
and Heller, and the posthumous Quartett of Men- 
delssohn mentioned in the Atheneum last week. The 
last work is one to be dwelt on, not merely as 
a “‘song of the swan,” but for its intrinsic beauty 
and peculiarity of character. It is hardly possible 
to surpass this Quartett as an expression of im- 
passioned melancholy conveyed in the grandest 
forms of composition. Written (as its author him- 
self told us, a few weeks before his death) with the 
express purpose of withdrawing his mind by the 
exercise of his art from a deep distress, the pro- 
found woe and noble elevation which pervade it 
entitle the work to be registered among the most 
pathetic and lofty pages of poetry in Music exist- 
ing. Its executive difficulty is extreme,—but in 
no case illegitimate : its thoughts are of the loftiest 
order,—yet nowhere under pretence of transcending 
mortal sublimity do they lose themselves in chaos. 
For most admirable is it to see how—while the 
poet pours his very ‘‘soul of sorrow forth” with 
an elegiac abandonment precluding all idea of mea- 
sured step or regulated expression—the artist’s 
rhapsody never becomes raving, nor does his grief 
ever take those theatrical and fragmentary forms of 
start, spasm, and outcry which are so easy to be 
simulated by emotion less real and intense,—and 
which offer resources of evasion so tempting to in- 
complete or half-taught invention. In particular, 
the first alleyro and the menuetto, both in F minor, 
seize the ear on a first hearing as much by their 
simplicity of form as by their intensity of fervour. 
The themes of the latter are as catching as though 
Strauss or Rossini had thrown them out; while 
‘*Philosophy’s self” could have devised no motivi 
severally more desolately, impetuously sad, and more 
quaintly sombre, than those of the movement and 
of its trio. The slow movement in A flat major is 
less gloomy, less despairing, perhaps,—but not less 
pathetic. It is a lament of most deeply melancholy 
sweetness ; beautifully written, but hard to render 
from the fulness of meaning which lies in every 
phrase,—in which, while not a note can bear to 
be slighted, the least super-sentiment would bring 
on a heaviness fatal to the whole effect. The finale 
in F minor 3, on a theme with boldly-marked syn- 
copations, worthily concludes this touching and 
high poem. Its coda, as an instance of brilliant 
executive passage-music turned to the expression 
of woe the most agitating and wild which “ heart 
of man can conceive,”---though totally different in 
its spirit, may pair off with the impassioned finale 
to Beethoven's pianoforte Sonata in c sharp minor. 
On the whole this Quartett must be accepted, with- 
out contradiction or question, by all competent wit- 
nesses, as among the masterpieces of music. Asa 
revelation of a mood of mind, it is as unique after 
its kind as Byron’s ‘Dream’ in verse or //amlet’s 
soliloquies in drama. 


Her Magesty’s THEATRE.—The appearance of 
Signor Baucarde in ‘I Puritani’ was, with us, de- 
cisive of the rank which he must hold at present. 
Charming though his voice is, it becomes fatigued 
earlier in an opera than any tenor voice in our 
recollection. Then, he is obviously neither a 
good musician nor a good vocalist,—being appa- 
rently ill at ease as soon as he gets out of eight- 
bar phrases,—and neither taking his breath nor 
producing his tone according to a good method. 
Thus we rate him as in the third class of ‘ stars” 
—applause and encores counting for nothing in 
a theatre where Favanti and Lind, Parodi and 
Sontag excite like raptures. — Undeterred by 
the limited success of the Swedish lady in ‘I 
Puritani’ [vide Athen. No. 1084], Mr. Lumley has 
thrust the more delicate voice and less dramatic 
talent of Madame Sontag into that most exhausted 
of operas. Such remorseless misuse of this beau- 
tiful singer is painful. In a part which must be 



























































































at once forcible, brilliant, and impassioned, her 
success could not be commensurate with the 
strain on her powers. Throughout the evening 
Madame Sontag sang like the finished vocalist 
she is. She was encored in the Polacca, in spite 
of the grotesque noises in the accompaniment 
made by Signor Lablache. These amounted to 
a self-forgetfulness which must not pass without 
reproof, as neither artistic nor courteous to the 
Lady on the stage whom it was his business seriously 
to support. In the finale of the first act Madame 
Sontag produced small effect; in the grand cava- 
tina of the second she was careful and elaborate 
rather than expressive—treating the cabaletta as 
though it were a broidery-stock, and not an out- 
pouring of “most extracting frenzy.” The soul 
of the past was not there—and fatigue was most 
unmistakably to be heard in her voice, which may 
abide ‘‘ wear,” but will not abide “tear.” The 
orchestral and choral performance was nearly as 
bad as possible. The programme of the Concert for 
Monday next is magnificent :—but why must Mr. 
Lumley use the name of Mendelssohn to “make 
up a show” in his bill, when, according to his 
programme's own showing, not a piece by Men- 
delssohn is to be performed ? 


Roya ITat1aAn OrpeRA.—The novelties in this 
year’s cast of ‘Les Huguenots’ are, Mdlle. de Meric 
as Urbano the Page and Herr Formes as Marcello. 
The young lady, though of course as a singer not 
comparable to Mdlle. Alboni, performed her vocal 
task (for the rondo in the garden scene is a task) 
with great spirit and a fair amount of executive 
power,—and acted her part excellently, being the 
very Page of historical fiction. Herr Formes shows 
no signs of being drilled into shape, but rather the 
reverse. His Marcello was in every respect bad, 
—the singing thereof at once noisy and toneless, 
the pronunciation of Italian outrageous, and the 
total disregard of everybody save himself and of 
everything save the greatest number of opportu- 
nities for bellowing very injurious in the con- 
certed pieces. Nor can we admire the action of 
Herr Formes—which under pretext of character 
exhibits the coarse ruggedness of a minor German 
theatre. He isso rapidly sinking to his level that re- 
trieval by assiduous study is now next to impossible : 
—let us hopenot quite so. Madame Grisi, according 
to her wont, has, by performance, so improved 
her conception and finished her execution of the 
part of Valentine, that it now ranks among her 
very best characters. In the duett in the fourth 
act, Signor Mario leaves behind him all former 
Raouls. His acting is almost fearful in its con- 
flict of passion. This fourth act (abiding by 
the original division of the score) in itself con- 
tains answer in full to those who marvel why 
the old-fashioned undramatic operas will please 
no more. Be the science, the fertility, and 
the originality of Meyerbeer what they may, his 
works at once mark and make an epoch.—His 
‘Robert’ is now positively announced for next 
week.—Rumour says, moreover, that Donizetti’s 
‘ Parisina’ is about to be produced for the return of 
Signor Ronconi.—The first Morning Concert of 
the season was given yesterday. 





Sr. James’s.— French Plays.—A stronger cast 
than Mdlle. Denain as Césarine, Mdlle. Nathalie 
as Zoé, M. Samson as M. de Miremont, and M. 
Regnier as Bernardet could hardly be afforded to 
M. Scribe’s ‘La Camaraderie’ in Paris. Ac- 
cordingly the play went so brilliantly as to 
make us regret that the treat could not. be 
oftener repeated. In itself the drama, whether 
as a picture of manners or as a work of art, is 
full of matter for speculation. If we accept ‘La 
Camaraderie’ as a glance at the salons of Paris 
under Le Roi Citoyen made by Asmodeus, who can 
wonder at the election of M. Siie by Socialists 














under universal suffrage as a phenomenon insulated 
and astounding? The play is the very comedy of 
corruption ;—not the corruption of a Dubois or a 
Dubarry, nor of a diamond-necklace imposture, 
nor of a poissarde orgy, nor of police espionnage 
under the Empire, nor of monkery under the 
Bourbon restoration,—but a “corruption worse 
corrupted” than these, possibly consequent on 
them—a. huckstering, shop-keeping, busy, vulgar 
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corruption, in which no grand passion, such as 
love or hate or superstitious ambition, could have 
place,—but, instead of these, petty self-interest 
urging a shameless crew of men and women up all 
conceivable back stairs in search of place and pelf, 
without the old pretexts of blood, or beauty, or high 
breeding, or wit, or philosophy. Hence, the mirth 
quickened by ‘ La Camaraderie’ has in its quality 
so much of contempt as to exhaust rather than 
to enliven the spectator. Possibly, the meanness 
of motive ‘‘common and proper” to almost all his 
dramatis persone may have been felt by M. Scribe 
as a hampering influence, for certain it is that the 
play wants character. We are shown coterie in- 
trigue in many masks, foiled or contrasted by 
Edmond de Varennes, who personates incorruptible 
honour,—yet is finally made to succeed by coterie 
intrigue, exerted without his knowledge ! We have 
the Doctor, and the old Peer, and the Peer’s 
young wife, and the booby Rigaut ; all old practi- 
tioners, and all distinct—all, however, (with the ex- 
ception of Bernardet) rendered in the merest pos- 
sible outline, without a trace of those delicate 
fillings-in and rich colours which raise the painter 
above the penciller. After the play has been 
played out, no new acquaintances come home with 
us to take their place among our objects of 
speculation. It contains smartness of dialogue 
in admirable proportion, (for, unlike Sheridan, 
M. Scribe is not surfeitingly smart,) capital adroit- 
ness of construction and climax of interest,—the 
quintessence of artifice as distinguished from art,— 
but no Figaro, no Misanthrope, no Tartuffe: no such 
deep reality as freshens and points and flavours all 
real comedy,—lacking which, however vivaciously 
*‘the thorns may crackle under the pot,” the fire 
will go out when the first sparkle is over.—To 
narrate this “tale of the coteries” within a small 
space would not be easy; nor is it needed, since 
M. Scribe has his readers by the thousand in this 
country. But we must repeat that the acting 
was admirable: an excellent warrant to ourselves 
that in seeking grace, finish, conversational ease 
and nature for comedy we are not demanding the 
roc’s eqg. The zest with which it was enjoyed 
is another proof (were proof needed) that famine 
and grosser fare have not destroyed the English 
play-goer’s palate, in spite of the obstinate folly of 
our caterers.—Mdlle, Denain and M. Samson have 
given place to M. Lafont.—Last evening M. 
Augier’s ‘Gabrielle’ was to be performed, with 
M. Regnier and Mdlle. Nathalie in their original 


characters :—of which we must speak another day. | 





SrranD.—A new farce, under the title of ‘ Not 
to be Done,’ was successfully produced on Monday. 
It is a piece of somewhat broader character than 
those usually selected by this management. The 


humour, however, isnot to be mistaken, and justifies | 
Two friends, Jonas Downywag | 


the experiment. 
(Mr. H. Farren) and Edmund Quick (Mr. L. Mur- 
ray) have wagered with each other as to the 
priority of their marriage,—the penalty being that 
at a twelvemonth’s end the Bachelor shall pay 
to the Benedict one hundred pounds. Quick gains 
the start ; but Downywag, “ not to be done,” feigns 
a previous marriage with one Sally Johnson (Miss 
Marshall)—who is, however, affianced to another. 
Quick gets scent of the plot ; and passes himself off, 
successively, as the father and mother of Sally—an 
over-jovial cobbler and a sadly snuffy old lady—to 
the annoyance of Downywag’s uncle; who is so 
shocked at their vulgarity that an explanation 
becomes necessary. The interest centres in Mr. 
Leigh Murray; who showed himself in the as- 
sumptions alluded to capable of more variety than 
he has hitherto exhibited, and well merited the 
applause which he received. 





Mvsicat AND Dramatic Gosstp.—Out of respect 
to the memory of one who was an indefatigable and 
generous woman, and a thoroughly trained professor 
of her instrument, we deviate from our usual course 
to announce that Mdlle. Dulcken, a graceful and 
accomplished pianist, intends to establish herself in 
London as instructress of the pianoforte. 

We are unexpectedly in circumstances to accredit 
the rumour which described the tenor voice of Mr. 
Augustus Braham as excellent beyond common ex- 





forgotten. 


| subscribers. 





cellence. With due preparation on his part, and 
the co-operation of Mr. Sims Reeves, an English 
Opera House might now be nearly as well tenored 
as our Italian theatres. In basses we are for the 
moment poorer than we ought to be. 

Armies of minor musicians are arriving from the 
Continent in a number which is bewildering. A 
general remark made in our hearing, the other day, 
is worth noting :—‘“‘How blasé,” said the speaker, 
‘‘are these young people, as compared with the 
real geniuses of other days in whom creative instinct 
was accompanied by eager curiosity.” Possibly 
the musician, now-a-days begins to gain too easily, 
as well as to live too young :—at all events into the 
justice or prejudice of the above criticism it might 
not be unwise for every one concerned to make 
inquiry. 

Three grand choral performances have been 
given this week, to the amazement, we should 
imagine, of such among our foreign guests as have 
been disposed to patronize London as a town which 
‘* pays without understanding.” These have been 
‘The Creation,’ by the London Sacred Harmonic 
Society, —‘ The Messiah,’ for the Royal Society of 
Musicians,—and Handel’s ‘Israel’ by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. Contenting ourselves with a 
simple enumeration of these, we must be brief in 
specification of the minor benefit concerts which 
have been also held this week.—Signor Briccialdi, 
who has commenced a series of three Matinées, is 
certainly, to our thinking, ‘‘the flute of flutes,”— 
M. Heinemeyer, Signor Ciardi, and M. Dorus not 
The Italians are right royally excellent 
when they are good as instrumental players :— 
witness Signori Dragonetti, Piatti, Cioffi, Bot- 
tesini. Can this be explained apart from their 
southern genius on the theory thrown out in the 
foregoing paragraph, — because in instrumental 


' music they are less blasé than Germans, French, 


or English? If this be so, we may look for 
a new symphonist or quartett writer from 
among them.—M. Blumenthal, who has received 
his friends this week, “goes out” on the argument 
of grace in pianism rather than of power, origina- 
lity or classic merit. But in these days of brute 
force and mechanical readiness grace bears a high 
value, approaching to that ofa lost secret; and, we 
think, evidencing both courage and genius. Thus 
M. Blumenthal well deserves the popularity that he 
has gained in private circles as a player of Elégies, 
Notturni, &e. Signor Mario’s singing at M. Blu- 
menthal’s Matinée was remarkable in its beauty 
and delicacy for even Signor Mario.—Besides the 
above, Don J. and Don R. de Cicbra’s concert was 
held on Wednesday,—and yet another pianoforte 
soirée with a capital programme by M. Billet yes- 
terday evening. 

The Liverpool Philharmonic Society seems able 
and willing to open its doors to novelty, without 
disgusting its resident professors or alienating its 
Recently the appearance there of 
M. Silas took place. We now hear that Mr. C. 


| Horsley is engaged to perform a new pianoforte 
| Trio of his composition at a concert in the course 


of next week. 

MM. Scribe and Halévy were to arrive in 
London a day or two since, to superintend the 
preparations of ‘La Tempesta’ at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Poet Bowles.—The Canon's absence of mind 
was very great, and when his coachman drove him 
into Bath he had to practise all kinds of cautions to 
keep him to time and place. The poet once left our 
office in company with a well-known antiquary of 
our neighbourhood, since deceased, and who was as 
absent as Mr. Bowles himself. The servant of the 
latter came to our establishment to look for him, and, 
on learning that he had gone away with the gentle- 
man to whom we have referred, the man exclaimed, 
in a tone of ludicrous distress, “ What! those two 
wandered away together? then they’!l never be found 
any more!”—-The act of composition was a slow and 
laborious operation with Mr. Bowles. He altered 
and re-wrote his MS. until sometimes hardly any- 
thing remained of the original excepting the general 
conception. When we add, that his handwriting was 
one of the worst that ever man wrote—insomuch that 





frequently he could not read that which he 
written the day before—we need not say that his 
printers had very tough work in getting his works into 
type. At the time when we printed for Mr, Bowl 
we had one compositor in our office (his death ig 19. 
corded in our paper of to-day) who had a sort 
knack in making out the poet's hieroglyphics; and he 
was once actually sent for by Mr. Bowles into Wilt, 
shire to copy some MS. written a year or two befor 
which the poet had himself vainly endeavoured to 
decipher.— Bath Chronicle. 

Lines by Robert Southey.— 

{From an Unpublished Autograph, } 

The days of Infancy are all a dream, 

How fair, but oh! how short they seem— 
’Tis Life’s sweet opening Sraine! 

The days of Youth advance ; 

The bounding limb, the ardent glance, 
The kindling soul they bring— 

It is Life’s burning SuMMER time. 
Manhood—matured with wisdom’s fruit, 
Reward of Learning's deep pursuit— 

Succeeds, as AUTUMN follows Summer's prime. 
And that, and that, alas! goes by; 

And what ensues? The languid eye, 
The failing frame, the soul o’ercast ; 
*Tis WINTER’s sickening, withering blast, 

Life’s blessed season—for it is the last. 

—Dickens’s Household Words. 

Ancient Coins.—An interesting numismatic dis- 
covery was lately made on some land at Filschberg, 
The spot is a somewhat steep hill, standing apart on 
the left bank of the Rosselle, and commands the road 
from Sarrelouis and that of Sarrebriick. From time 
immemorial it has been considered important as a mi- 
litary position. The Romans certainly possessed ye 
considerable establishments there. In the thirteenth 
century the ruinsofa temple dedicated to Mercury were 
still to be seen on the spot. The researches which have 
been made there at different times have resulted jp 
the discovery of numerous traces of ancient edifices, 
On recently building a wall in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, it was necessary to remove some heavy 
masonry partially covered with the ground; and in 
the body of it was found a cavern closed by means 
of large blocks of stone. This cavern, independently 
of several misshapen objects and some common 
vases, contained a common earthen basin, a rather 
considerable number of Roman coins and medals 
of nearly all the princes of the Flavian family— 
amongst others of Constantia Chlorus, Constantine 
and Julian. Others are of an earlier date. There 
is one of Trajan, in silver, which is very well pre- 
served,_a copper coin of Alexander Severus and 
another of Marcus Aurelius. Two very rare pieces 
were likewise found bearing the name and effigy of 
M. Lat. Cassianus Posthumus, one of the thirty 
tyrants under Galien, a valiant captain who reigned 
seven years (260 to 267) over Gaul, Spain and 
Britain.— Brussells Herald. 

Curious Epitaph.—The following curious inscrip- 
tion appears in the churchyard, Pewsy, Dorsetshire. 

HERE LIES THE BODY 
OF 
LADY O'LOONEY, 
GREAT NIECE OF BURKE, 
COMMONLY CALLED THE SUBLIME, 
SHE WAS 
BLAND, PASSIONATE, AND DEEPLY RELIGIOUS; 
ALSO, SHE PAINTED 
IN WATER COLOURS, 
AND SENT SEVERAL PICTURES 
TO THE EXEIBITION. 
SHE WAS FIRST COUSIN 
TO LADY JONES; 
AND OF SUCH 
IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


—Dickens’s Household Words. 





To ConresponpeNts.—H. B.—S. V. H.—E. F.—A, H. P= 
G. H.—L. N. E.—received. 

Tue Be.t Founper or Limerick.—We have received from 
Mr. Mac Carthy, whose poems we reviewed in a recent 
number (ante, p. 439], an answer, very courteously worded, 
to some remarks which we ventured to make on his poe@ 
of ‘The Bell Founder.’ Mr. Mac Carthy states that this 
poem is not indebted to him for its final incident, which we 
had cond d; being founded on an old and well-knowa 
legend of Limerick,—the bells of whose Cathedral a 
recorded to have uttered the airy voices which fell with 
healing on the heart of the wandering Bell Founder. We 
state the fact, at Mr. Mac Carthy’s request; but add thst 
he, being responsible for the selection of his subject and its 
treatment with a view to its final moral, our objections ® 
the poem as a work of art—and to the offensive suggestiat 
raised by its latter portion taken in connexion with the 
school and circumstances to which throughout our article 
we had referred,—remain untouched. 

Veritas and other correspondents will see that they ## 
answered, 
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with an Appendix 


pokseller and Publisher, 1, Chancery-lane. London, 


MANUAL of the THERMOMETER and 
Climate of England. By JOHN HENRY BELVILLE, of 


Two YEARS" 


4 
. JOHN 


By B. ’ 
er Author of * ‘Aaventares i in the Libyan Desert,’ 


or! 
London : Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


Edinburgh : 
RESIDENCE in a “LEV AN- 


&e. 
Forming the new volume of Chapman & Hall’s Series of Original 


THE 
IMPERIAL CYCLOP2ZEDIA; 


To be continued in Monthly Parts, os Half-a-Crown, 
Super-royal Octavo, 


The Work now announced is the omnes of a New Serurs 
or CycLop £DIAS, FOUNDED UPON THE VAST TREASURY OF ORIGINAL 
MATERIALS IN * Tuk Penny CyYcLopZpiA.” 

The publication commences with 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE; 





HE TARA) 


re ¥ SSIONS of YOu NG RU wae 
B OUNT SOLLOGUB. 
vith Eight Illustrations. 

London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


Just RAN 4 in feap. 8vo. cloth, 
ANT 


T 


TRAVELLING 


To form Two Volumes, with Steel Engravings, 
and numerous Coloured Maps ; 
And to be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, at Half-a-Crown. 
“The Part now before us is the commencement of the * Cyelo- 
pedia of Geography.’ The articles which appear in the present 
number sonrey a large amount of useful information in a com 
and intelligible form. They are evidently the productions of com- 





NEW WORK ON THE pment —— 
ready, in 2 vols. post Svo. pric 

d NEWSPAPERS and of i wit of the PRESS. 
By F. KNIG HUN 


T I 





THE NEW WORK ON THE CAPE. 
Ber ready, at all the Booksellers and Libraries, in 2 vols. sma 


[istrations, 


* Must afford pleasure to every class of readers.” "— Britannia, 


—Naval and Militar; 
Har Shoberl, blisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
Orders received b: by all Booksellers. 





THE NEW WORK ON CEYLON. 


lustrations, 


By H. C. SIRR, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
late a Deputy Queen’s Advocate in the Island of’ Ceylon. 
“Very entertaining volumes.”—Globe. 
“ Pall of interest and very valuable.”—Sunday Times. 
“A most gratifying and interestin narrative, watch will un: 
doubtedly become highly popular.”—Bell’s Messenge 
W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Be pee -street. 
Orde ers received by all Booksellers. 


a. 
. in 2 vols. small & 
with TW ENTY NRE E DRAWI INGS TAKEN ON THE SPOT, 


ADVENTURES IN CALIFORNIA 

in 1848-9. 
With the Author’s Experience at the Mines. 
By a ieeeee REDMOND RYAN, Esq. 

LLUSTRATIONS : 

Views of Sacramento City, San Franciseo, and Monterey—A 

Watering-place — Mountain Scenery—Bamboo Houses — Sketch 

during the War—San Jos¢—On the Road to the Mines—Encamp- 


ine—Sonoreans dry-washing Gold—Mining I 
i 


ith Portraits of Sir H. Smith, Sir B. D’Urban, and other 


NAPIER’S SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


* Pearlessly discloses the actual state of facts in the colony.”— 
“A panorama of landscapes of social life and manners.”—Sunday 


le: 
* Written in the true: pMeakes style—bold, energetic and fearless.” 


Now ready, at every Libeary, in 2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous 


CEYLON AND THE CINGALESE. 


FIRST AUTHENTIC ILLUSTRATED WORK ON 


ioe, the Night—Burning Trees for a Camp Fire—The Stanislaus 


“ Mr. Hunt’s book will be —- ~4 


It is written in a pleasant style—is full of important facts 
amusing anecdotes."— Economist. 


David Bogue, Fleet-street. 
™, — SMITH’s ll — 
w ready, in post 8vo. p: 
MONTH at 


ALBERT SMITH. 
Sketches on Steel and Wood. 


ll 


one that gives more real and acceptable intelligence and useful 


ever published. Once begin reading the book, and you must 
ish it."—Era, 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


— —— BY MR. ANGUS B. REACH, 

t ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. " 
L2onakb LINDSAY; or, the STORY of a 
BUCCA NEER. 

By ANGUS B. REACH, 

“The book charms the reader by its simplicity and the flowing 
ease with which the story is told. It is quite in the style of De 
Foe; in fact, more like that great author's imperishable works 
than any we ever read : a higher compliment we could not pay it.” 


fot David Bogue, Fleet-street, 
A SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION of 
DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PRO- 





VINCIAL WORDS, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbe, and 
Ancient Customs, from the Reign < award y JAMES 
ORCHARD HALLIWELL, F.R.S S.A. &e. 


2 vo “4 8vo., con- 
teining mpwerts of 1000 pages, a printed i in double columns, 
0 8, 

It contains above 50,000 Words (embodying all the known scat- 
tered Glossaries of the English language), forming a complete key 
to the reader of the works of our old Poets, Dramatists, Theolo- 
gians, and other authors whose works abound with allusions, of 
which explanations are not to be found in ordinary Dictionaries 
and books of reference. Most of the principal Arehaiome are 
illustrated by examples selected from early inedited MSS. and 
rare books, and by far the greater portion will be found to be 
original authorities. 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 





ife at 
ngs” —Trading Post in the Mines—A Ranch Going to 
aPandango—Café Restaurant —Gambling in a Francisco —A 
Serenade—Old Spanish House—Isthmus of Panam 
“The fullest and most exact account of the New — Dorado that 
bus yet appeared. When cne has once taken it up it is impossible 
telay it down.”—Standard, 
W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Mariborougiv -street. 
Orders | received by all Bookselle’ 
NEW WORK OF MILITARY ADVENTURE. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 


THE RIFLE RANGERS ; 


ADVENTURES of an OFFICER in os MEXICO. 
By Captain MAYNE REID. 
“Pull of life and vigour.”—Bell’s Messenger. 
< Replete with incident and interest.”— Britannia 
we — never read amore singular work than this."—Bell’s 


“To at ta men an a country town these books will prove a 


* Of the Harry "Lorrequer school—we recommend these volumes 
tothe lovers fx melo-dramatic excitement and novel adventure.”— 
—__W.Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 


DR. WORDSWORTH = — QUESTIONS OF 








Now publishing, in 8vo, ~ ls. i. (or by post 1s. 4d.), 
(CASIONAL SERMONS, preached in West- 


minster Abbey. By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, 
Canon of Westninaies, 


DD, 
No.IV. An ENQUIRY Whether the BAP- 
SMAL ae of the CHURCH of ENGLAND may be 
na CALVINISTIC SENSE? Parr I. The DOC- 

— of SCRIPTURE compared with the TENETS of CAL- 
L N.~Nos, V. & VI. ENQUIRY.—Panrrts IL. & IIL. ARGU- 
NTS from INTERNAL and EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


ba 


ie Nearly ready, 
no, VII. The CHURCH of ENGLAND in 





* VI III. The CHURCH of ENGLAND 
the CHURCH of ROME in 1850. Conclusion. 


st 
No. II. The DOCTRINE. of BAPTISM with 


na ales of PREVENIENT GRACE.—No. IL. On 
A$ alleged for SEPARATION from the CMURCH.— 


- COUNSELS and CONSOLATIONS in TIMES of HE- 
and SCHISM. 


















































MR. BENTLEY’S NEW WORKS 


To be published during the Month 
of May. 


errr 





an 


PICTURESQUE WANDERIN YGS in 


GREECE and TURKEY. By AUBREY DE VERE, Esq. 
2 vols. post Syo. with Illustrations. 


bay 
A HISTORY of BANKING in ENG- 
LAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND ; with Anecdotes of the 
most Eminent Bankers By JAMES LAWSON, Esq. Demy 
8yo. with Portrait 
Ill. 
The MINISTRY of the BEAUTIFUL. 
By HENRY THOMAS SLACK, Esq. Small Syo. 
Iv. 
HOURS in the UNITED 


MISS FENIMORE COOPER, (Daughter of 
Novelist). 2 vols. post 8vo. 


RURAL 
STATES. B 
the celebrate 


v. 


EL DORADO; oF, a Voyace to Catt 


FORNIA, vid PANAMA. FE in SAN FRANCISCO and 
MONTEREY, and PeTURES of ‘the GOLD REGIONS. 
By BAYAR TAYLOR, Esq. Author of ‘ Views A-foot.’ 
2 vols, small 8vo. with numerous Plates. 


vi. 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONT- 


ANS. By E. 8. CREASY, Esq., Professor of History to the 
University of London. Royal svo. 


Vil. 


LETTERS of a TRAVELLER; or, 


NOTES of THINGS SEEN in EUROPE and AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Small 6vo. 





ivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo-place. 





HE FOURTH ESTATE: A HISTORY of 


acceptable to the pele, 





CONST ANT INOPLE. By 
With Illustrations, from Original 


“ All is admirably told, and we have a most delightful voluame— 


f 
information, too, than can be gathered from all the hand-books 


petent writers, well acquainted with the present state of geogra- 
phical science. The Maps are beautifully distinct. Fulness, eom- 
pactness, and clearness—the great requisites of a . aie 
ere -¥-} in a high degree.”"— The Atheneum, No. 1 

“a t before us promises well. ks published subse- 
uently ee The Penny Cyclopedia’ have been consulted to bring 
own the information to the latest date ; and many contributions 
from local residents of laces in this ‘country = particular 


articles with full knowledge.”— The Spectator, No. 1140 
London: Charles Knight, Fleet-street. 
This day, 8vo. 38. 
THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST’S 
PILGRIMAGE. A Poem, in the Stanza of Srenser. 


Cantos I, and LI, 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
T ESPEROS; or, Travels in the West. By Mrs. 
HOUSTOU N, Author of ‘ Texas and the Gulf of Mexico.’ 
“ After the * Wi estern World’ of Alexander Mackay—not even 
excepting the more special works of Lyell, the geologist—* Hes- 


peros’ is the most interesting and useful book of American travel 
Review, 


contributed in later years to our literature.”— Eclectic 
London : John W. nt West Strand. 
FAMILIAR VIEWS. of LUNACY and LUNA 
TIC LIFE, with Hints on the Personal Cure and Seneae 
ment of those afflicted with Temp pay or Permanent [ 
ment. By the late Medical Superintendent of an Asylum for 
London: John W. . Parker, W' West Strand. 


msane, 
AZPACHO; or, SU MMER 1 MONTHS in 


G SPAIN. By W ILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Uniformly with the above, price 8. 








2 vols. post 8vo. 1 








is day, post 8vo. price 


. 6d. 
AUVERGNE, PIEDMONT, and SAVOY. 
A Summer Ramble. By CHARLES RICH "ARD WELD, Author 
of * History of the Ri 


oyal Society.’ 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 
MR. WESTWOOD'S NEW POEMS. 


Now ready, in Svo. cloth, 6s. 
(THE BURDEN OF THE BELL, and 


OTHER LYRICS. 
y T. WESTWOOD. 
Author of ‘ Beads frow a Rosary,’ * Miscellaneous Poems,’ &. 
Edward Lumley, 56, Chancery-lane. 
CHEAP POCKET EDITION OF WORDSWORTH'S POEMS, 
Just published, in 6 volumes, price 15s. sewed; or 2ls. cloth, 
gilt edges, 


PV ORDSWORTHS POETICAL WORKS. 
1, WORDSWORTH'S: POETICAL WORKS, 


In7 volumes, foolscap 8vo. Price 358. cloth. 


2. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Inone volume, medium 8yo. Price 208. cloth. 


3. WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A 


Poem. Price 68. cloth. 

4, SELECT PIECES from WORDSWORTH. 
Price 68. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 

NEW EDITION OF MISS MARTINEAU'S EASTERN LIFE. 
Just published, Second Edition, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
ASTERN LIFE, PRESENT and PAST. 
a “ ARRIET MARTINEAU. 

by the same Author, 


1. HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. Price 6s, 
2. LIFE in the SICK ROOM. Third Edition. 


Price 3s, 6d. cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
NEW EDITION OF FINAL MEMORIALS OF 
CHARLES LAMB, 
Just published, Second Edition, price 68. cloth, 


INAL MEMORIALS of CHARLES LAMB, 


~ 
} consisting chiefty of his Letters not before published, with 
Sketches of oom: of his Companions. 


y Mr. JU ~— TALFOURD. 


1. The LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLES 
LAMB. Price 6s. cloth. 


2. The ESSAYS of ELIA. Price 6s. cloth, 











clot! 





3. ROSAMUND GRAY, ESSAYS, and 
POEMS. Price 6s. cloth. 
4. The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. In 


4volumes. Price 248, cloth. 





Ricaaspd Bent.ey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
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THE ATHENAZUM 








XS — 
eady, price 202. clot 

HOMAS HEY WOOD'S ‘DRAM ATIC | 
WORKS, Vol. I., containing Six Plays, with Life of the 
Poet, and Remarks on his Writings. By J. YNE COLLIER. 
Uniform with Collier's * Shakespeare,’ Gifford’s * Ben Jonson,’ and 

yee’s * Beaumont and Fletcher. 
London: Skettington & Southwell (Agents to the Society), 192, 

Piccadilly. 





ust published, price 2s. 6d. clot! 


HE FOOT: its PAINS and PEN 


for their Proper Treatment. 

By LEWIS DURLACHER, Surgeon-Chiropodist to Her Majesty. 
London: A. Durlacher, 16, Old Bond- street ; may be had of all 

Booksellers, and of the Author, 15, Old Burlington-street. 


This day is published, pries 2s. Gd. cl aeth, a New Edition, revised 


NNHE SECRETARY 8S ASSISTANT. 


es ting the various and most correct modes of Supe rscrip- 
ye gee and Conclusion of Letters, to persons of 
of rank, including the Diplomatic, Clerical, and 
Sudieial Disiasions with various other information. By Ww. 
KINGDOM, Esq., Author of ‘The Peerage and Baronetage 
Charts,’ &c. 





Sn, 


Whittaker & Co. 
FRENCH COMPARATIVELY 


Ave Maria-lane. 
IN NO TIME. 





An extraordinarily powerful incentive to enable persons who know | 


but little of French to speak it in afew hours, and those who 
know nothing of it to become acquainted with it in a few days. 


LE E TRESOR de l'ECOLIER; or, the Art of | 
4M 


aking French at Bight. 

235th thousand, being the 33rd 
work now nearly universs ly adopted. 

11, Tavistock-street, C event- it-garden 5 


By Mons. F. De PORQUET. The 
edition, just out. Price 3s. 6d. A 


and all Booksellers. 


Mons. Lepage, Sota of * L’Echo de Paris,” has just published a 
ew and improved Edition of his te 
IFT of FLU ENCY in FRENCH CONVER- 
SATION; a Set of Exercises for the Learner of the French 
Language, calculated to enable him, by means of Ay sractice, to ex- 
ress himself fluently on the ordinary topics of life. Seventh 
Baition, with Notes, price reduced to 38. neatly bound. 
Also, a KEY to _ above, designed to assist persons to converse 
in, F rench, price 18. 
wed 4 Lepage’ 's tabale ution of the verbs is as complete as it is good ; 
is syntax is lucid and scholar-like, and his exercises are well gra- 
ea and likely to exercise the student’s mind with his memory. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Effingham ¥ Wilson, 11, 1, Royal Exchange ; and Messrs. Longman, 
POTTS’S EDITIONS OF EUCLID. 
This day, the Third Bice. corsented and enlarged, in demy 


UCLID'S ELEMENT S, ~~ LIV. With 


Notes; Questions on each Book: Geometrical Exercises from 
the Senate-House and College Ex: amination Papers; and Hints for 
the Solution of the Problems. For the use of Junior Classes in 
Public and Private Schools. 

ROBERT POTTS, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. 

*,* In he present edition several errors and oversights have 
been corrected, and some additions made to the notes; the ques- 
tions on each book have been considerably augmented, and a better 
arrangement of the geomctrical exercises has been attempte d, and 
some hints and remarks on them have been given to assist the 
learner. The additions to the present edition amount to more 
than fifty — 


demy octavo, pp. 432, price 10s. 
The COLLE GE EDITION of POTTS'S 
EUCLID. With the APPENDIX (pp. 100), containing Additional 


Notes, a short Tract on Transversals, Hints for the Solution of 


the Problems, &c. 
London: John W. Parker, Wes st Strand. 


MR. peers te ol — 
nall post 8 
EVELATIONS of LIF E,. and ‘other POEMS. 
oTeal hy A JOHN EDMUND KEADE, Author of ‘Catiline, 
- The a principal poem has the merit of an elevated purpose, 
thoughtfully expounded, earnestly enforced, and illustrated by 
great epew er and beauty.”"—Atheneum. 

“There is more sustained thought, more placid strength, in the 
* Revelations of Life’ than in the author’s antecedent w orks, which 

have made his name familiar with the public.”—Adas, 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


Just published, 
THE MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversa- 
tions in English, French, and German ; preceded by Rules 
for the Pronunciation of German, &@ copious "Vocabulary, and a 
Selection of Familiar Phrases; and followed by Models of Re- 
ceipts, Bills of Exchange, Letters, _ s, Tables of the English, 
French, and German Coins, and of the English and French 
Weights and Measures. By A ALBERT BARTELS. In square 
~— neatly bound in cloth, £.. 38. 6d. 


2. The same Work,in ENGLISH and FRENCH, 


18mo. bound in cloth, price 28, 


3. The same Work, in ENGLISH and GERMAN. 


18mo. bound in cloth, price 2s. ¢ 








It has been the aim of the compiler of these Works to introduce | 


only such phrases and expressions as refer more exclusively to the 
current topics of the day; and he believes they will be found more 
practically useful to the student and to the traveller than the 
majority of Guide and Dialogue Books hitherto published. 
London: D, Nutt, 270, Strand, (removed from Fleet-street). 


,ALTIES ; 


being a Concise View of the Disorders of the Feet, with Advice } 


Just publishe: 1, price One Halfpenny each, 


| EXHIBITION OF 1851.—A POPULAR 
4 STATEMENT of the NATURE a OBJECTS of the 
i GREAT. EXHIBITION OF HE WORKS OF 
INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, and of its INTEREST to 
ALL CLASSES.—Sold by Harrison & Son, 45, St. Martin’s- lane, 
London, at One Ha alfpenny each; in parcels of 25 copi 
and in parcels of lov c op ries, at ls. 6d. Sol dt 
| 


Published this day, Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
SYSTEM of SHORT-HAND, more easily 


Z attained, and one-third briefer, than the mo st popular sy; stem 
—_ 0 which is added, 
| -b iy of SHORT-HAND adapted for VERBATIM 
Ww RIT and taking COPIOUS REPORTS without the neces- 
sity of Tits NSC RISING pee PRESS. 
B EST DAVLDSON. 


“A genuine producti -r of his art. Mr. Davidson is 
| an experienc ed and able abe SoAves — Morning Herald. 
‘he former system may be had separate at 28. 


y the same Author, Eighth Edition, price 1s. 
DIFFICULTIES of ENGLISH 
with a TREATISE on PUNC- 


lH E 
GRAMMAR REMOVED; 
TUATION 
“ It is written with remarkable clearnes 8.”—Critic. 
“ It is exceedingly ingenious and easy."—Halifax Guardian. 
London : Simpkin & Co.; Bue kton, Li seeds 5 and all Booksellers. _ 
| Just published, in 2 


2ew Prefac 
ETTERS to my CHILDREN. 
4 Rev. WM. J. E. BENNETT, St. Paui’s, Knightsbridge, or 


separately. 
Vol. I. CHUKCH SUBJECTS, 7s. 6d. 
Vol. ll. MORAL SUBJECTS, 7s. 6d. 
ys Bennett would have made short work of the Gorham case.” 
—Atlus. 
“ These books should be placed in the hands of all young persons.” 
—Durham Chronicle. 
London: W. J. Cleaver, 46, Pic cadilly. 


i" ISS R. MITFORD’S FRAGMENTS des 
(ZEUVRES @ALEXANDRE DUMAS, choisis 4 lusage 
de la Jeunesse. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


Cannizzario: Classic Readings in Italian Litera- 
ture, with Critical and Explanatory Notes, &c. 8vo. cloth, 103, 


Yoche: Les Poétes Francais, depuis le Moyen 
Age jusqu’a nos Jours, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


Roche: Les Prosateurs Frangais, depuis le Moyen 
Age jusqu'd nos Jours. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 

Roche: Histoire d’ Angleterre, adoptée par l’Uni- 
versité de France, 2 vols. Svo, 128. 

Histoire de France. Par A. Roche (Moyen 
Age) et Philaréte Chasles (Temps Modernes). 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
158. 


P. Rolandi, Foreign Library, Berners-street, London. 


“PAMILIAR IN THEIR Movutus as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 


Shakespeare. 
Hevsenxorip WORDS. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, esigned for the Instruction 
and Entertainment of all Classes of Reader: 
‘onducted by CHARLE DIC KENS. 

No. 7 is published this day. » Brice 2d. ; or stamped, 3¢ 

*,* Part First is now ready enpence. Ail, THE 
HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE ‘oF "CU RRENT EVENTS, being 
a Mouthiy Supplement to HovusruoLtp Worps. Price 2d. ; 3; or 
stamped, 

Office, No. 16, Wellington-street North, (where all Communica- 
Ss to the Editor must be addressed); and all Booksellers and 

ewsmen. 


‘HE LADIES’ COMPANION, Edited by 
Mrs. Lovupon, for May 11, contains Chapter 8 of LETTICE 
ARNOLD, by the Author of * Emilia Wyndham,’ &c. &c.—The 
Emigrant’s Daughter, Part 3, 5 Dora Greenwe_t—the * Lettice 
Arnold’ Institution—Madlle. De Kambouillet; a Story of the 
Plague in 1630—The British Insects of Spring—Botany and Bal- 
cony Gardens. By the Epiron—Household Hints and Keceipts, 
By Miss Acton—The Work-Basket, &c. &c. With Illustrations. 
Published Weekly, price 3d. ; stamped, 4d, i and in Monthly 
Parts, 1s. 2d. each. Parts 1 to 4 may now be ha: 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street ; and all Bookselle a Newsmen. 











™ se Just received 
THE JOURNAL of the INDIAN ARCHI- 
PELAGO., aero and MARCH, 
Contents, 

The vee able Products of the Tenasserim Provinces,by Edward 

0’ os 
On the x eading Characteristics of the Fepuan, Australian, and 

Malayan-Polynesian Nations. Chap. _ . by G. W. Earl, Esq. 
Tiger Fight at Solo, by Jonathan Rigg, Es: 
Reply to the Remarks on the Essay = Coral Reefs as the Cause of 

Fever, &c., by R. Little, Esq. Surgeon. 
The Agriculture of  Sengpaae, by J. aT Thomson, Esq. 
Census of Singapo: 
An Account of the ‘Origin of the British Colonies in the Straits of 

Mal » by Lieut.-Col. James Low. 
Gunmag Daugka : a Tale of Superstition, by Jonathan Rigg, Esq. 
The Piracy and Slave Trade of the 4% Archived ago. 
Gambier as a —— ative of Timber, by J. C. Drysdale, Esq. 
y a few of the early N a on hand. 
" J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 











vols. Lent 8yo. 2nd edition, price 15s., with a | 


| 
By the | 





Just published, in 2 vols. post Pr price 

[MPRESSIONS and EXPERIE NCES of the 
WEST INDIES and NORTH M 

ROBERT BAIRD, A.M. AMERICA in 183, 3y 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and L ondon, 


Shortly sa EL publ lished, _ 
in 


—— 


INTS AMATEURS DRAWING, 
PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS, and PERSP 

TIVE. By JAMES FAHEY, Member of the New Ss xe. 

Painters in Water-Colours, Sociery of 


to 





ice Sixpence, ie 


Pri 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of SELE CTED 

: pasens of HOLY SCRIPTU RE, on DEPINIT 
LES of TRANSLATION, and an EXAMINATION 
tain DOC TRINES connected with aon. By HERA 
HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the § oa 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts. 7 

Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY,SANITARY REFORM, ar 
FIRESIDE STORIES, VALUABLE RECIPES 
FAMILY SECRETS, COTTAGE GARDENING, ie 


PRE FAMILY ECONOMIST contains valuabje 
articles on the above subjects—written in a plain, vigo ng 
style. It is one of the most entertaining and useful peri » 
published, 
“ There are few cheap periodicals which better deser; 
cours :gement than this little work.”"—Morning Herald. sien 
* It isadmirably adapted for distribution among the poor, an3 
even the rich might learn a great deal from it,”— Lele Assemble” 
Price a Penny a Month, a Shilling a Year, 


odicals 


> en 


VOLUMES FOR ALL, 
THE FAMILY ECONOMIST, Vols. 1 and? 
—1848, 1849. Asa present to a servant or poor neighbour, 
more useful or acceptable Volumes cannot be selected. Png 
Figheen pene or da; Cy ng Paper Wrapper. U pwardeaf 
SIXTY-FIVE THOUSAND COPIES of the bound 
this Work have been sold. oand Velema df 


NOTTAGE COOKERY, by Esrner Corey, 
/ Author of * Cottage Comforts, &e. Reprinted from ‘Tyg 
Famity Economist, price ONE Smiiiiy 
This is the best Cookery for Cottagers ever published. 


Also by the Editors of * The Family Economist, 

A NEW SERIES OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS, PRICE Ty 
PENCE EACH; PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONTH, 
‘TORIES FOR SUMMER DAYS AND 

\O WINTER NIGHTS. Nine Numbers are already out, They 

are most delightful and instructive storics. The first Six Nuz 

bers form a Volume, price One Suitiina. 


. by the same Editor 
THE MEANS ‘OF HEALTH, 


being the first of a New Series, called ‘Tur Evewestutt 
CaTEecnisms FoR Home and Scnoot.’ Price Four Pence, 


Groombridge & Sons, Paternoster- -row ; and all Booksellers. 


QANITATION: 


Recently published, 6s cloth, 
ON DISEASES of the SKIN generally pr- 
nounced intractable. By SROyAe HUNT, M. RCS. 
“The cases are recorded honestly.”—Athenrum, . 


subject of diseases of the skin, and appears to have met with =| 
usual success.”— Provincial Medical Journal. 
John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
WADE ON STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA, 
Just published, vo. cloth, 5s., 2nd edition, greatly enlarged 
TRICTURE of the U RETHRA, its PATHO- 
K LOGY and TREATMENT ; comprising Observations on t he 








y teevent “4 Powers of the Potassa Fusa in that Disease: also, 
ix on Division of Strictures by PERKIN HAL SECTION. 

General Dispensar: 

“Evidently the result of extensive experience.”—Laned. “We 
sive circulation.”— Medical Times, 

London : J. Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 
A POPULAR TREATISE, exhibiting the Nature, Sy 

aC stissiien of approved Prescriptions, Directions for D 
R en, the Use of Mineral Waters, and the means of a! 
ment of Children, Doses of Medicines, &c.; also a large Appen“t 
on the treatment of Disorders of the Mind and Nerves. 

valids, in the absence of a rere Adviser. 

By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &e. 

ence and judgment ; the author everywhere appears conscieutiow 
and candid. One object i is preuninenit evident—a sincere Lecg te 
the present to our readers, is only to — st a proper regar 
their welfare.”— Literary Journal, Feb. 1 
Weekly Review. 

Simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row ; Hatchards, 157, Piceadillt; 


Append 
By ROBE RT WADE, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon tothe Westminster 
have little doubt of the merits of this work insuring it anextes 
In one thick vol. the 10th edition, enlarged, price 16s. 
tom auses, and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; 
eg’ 
Assistance in Accidents and other cases of emergency, Manage 
a comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and 
“Tt is evidently the result of a professional talent, exper 
benefit his suffering fellow- -creatures. To recommend a wor! 
843. 
“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—Londs 
and Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, Sold by all Booksell 





Just published, feap. 8vo. with a Frontispiece, price 5s. 


THE POOR ARTIST 
SEVEN EYE-SIGHTS AND ONE OBJECT. 


“SCIENCE IN FABLE.” 


“‘ This is a charming little story, telling of many wonders of creation. Imagination and humour go hand in hand with reason.” —Examiner, Jan. 26. 
It is a book at once for the simplest child and the wisest man.”— Weekly News, Jan. 19. 
“* «Science in Fable’ is a key to the subject of this little volume; one of the freshest in desi nm, and h joatue 
most li with for many a ! 
day of our critical experience."2-Church of Eepland tone Dyed ly wh g' original in mode of treatment which we have met wi 


“ This little book might have been written by Goethe. 


* A poet wrote this book. 


It bears no signature ; but its science no less than its beauty bears the unequivocal signature of a poet; anda very charming work it is."— 
The 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, 


Leader, May* 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


PHASES of FAITH; or, PASSAGES from the HISTORY of 


MY CREED. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Author of 
‘The Soul: her Sorrows and her Aspirations.’ 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. [Now ready. 


Il. 


GOD in CHRIST. Three Discourses delivered at New Haven, 


Cambridge, and Andover. With a Preliminary Dissertation on Language. By HORACE BUSHNELL, Post 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
L Preliminary Dissertation on the Nature of Language 
as related to Thought and Spirit. 
IL A Discourse on the Divinity of Christ. 


IIf. A Discourse on the Atonement. 
IV. A Discourse on Dogma and Spirit; on the True Re- 
viving of Religion. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS. Post 8vo. cloth. 


Intropuction :—On the Decay of Nations, the Rationale of Civilization, and the Ideal of the Perfect Man— 
The Domestic Life in England—Morality—Education and Position of Woman—Aristocracy of Mammon—Associa- 
tion and Moral Mechanism—Literature—The Literary Man—The Spiritual—Retrospect and Summary—Conclusion. 

[In the Press. 


An HISTORICAL ANALYSIS’ of CHRISTIAN CIVILIZA- 


TION. By L. RAYMOND DE VERICOUR. Post 8vo. cloth. [In the Press, 


HEARTS in MORTMAIN ; and CORNELIA. <A Novel. In 


1 vol. post vo. (In the Press. 


the HISTORY of ANCIENT ART AMONG the GREEKS. 


By JOHN WINCKELMAN. From the German, by G. H. LODGE. 8vo. cloth, with Iustrations, price 12s. 
[Now ready. 


[Now ready. 


Vil. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF THE 


MEMOIR of WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, D.D. With 


Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. Edited by his Nephew, WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING; 
and embellished by two very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing, engraved on steel, from paintings by the eminent 
artists Allston and Gambardelia. 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth. Published at 12. 8s., now reduced to 10s. 6d. 

“It is pleasing to add, that objections to the theological tenets of Dr. Channing do not prevent our entertaining 
a high admiration of his general writings; but this admiration rises to a far higher feeling as we study his bio- 
graphy; for we see that, ‘ singularly lofty as is the spirit which his writings breathe, he was true to them in heart 
and life’: and we find the secret of his eloquence in the power which elevated ideas and enlarged conceptions of 
all that is just, pure, true, grand, beautiful, loving, and holy, had in the transformation of his being.” 

Chambers’s Journal. 
VII. 


The POPULAR WORKS of JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 12s. per volume. 
Contexts oF Vou. I.:—1. Memoir of the Author, by William Smith. 
Nature of the Scholar. 4. The Vocation of Man. 


Coxteyts or Vou. II.:—1. The Characteristics of the Present Age. 
the Doctrine of Religion. 


2. The Vocation of the Scholar. 3. The 


2. The Way towards the Blessed Life; or, 


Ix. 


HISTORY of the HEBREW MONARCHY, from the Adminis- 


tration of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and Author of ‘ The Soul: her Sorrows and Aspirations,’ &c. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“This book must be regarded, we think, as the most valuable contribution ever made in the English language to 
our means of understanding that portion of Hebrew History to which it relates.”—Massachusetts Quarterly. 


x. 
SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 


The SOUL: her SORROWS and her ASPIRATIONS. An 


Essay towards the Natural History of the Soul, as the basis of Theology. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Author of ‘ A History of the Hebrew Monarchy.’ Post 8vo. cl. 6s. 


“Tt contains more of the genuine life of Christianity, than half the books that are coldly elaborated in its defence. 
The charm of the volume is the tone of faithfulness and sincerity which it breathes—the evidences which it affords 
im every page, of being drawn direct from the fountains of conviction.”—Prospective Review. ‘ 


xI. 
the PURPOSE of EXISTENCE, Popularly considered, in re- 
lation to the ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT, and DESTINY of the HUMAN MIND. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“In the performance of his task, the author has displayed great power of reflection, much learning, and an elo- 
quence and elevation of style, peculiarly appropriate to the loftiness of the subject-matter.”—Critic. 


‘ 


xII. 
A SECOND EDITION, WITH EXPLANATORY PREFACE, 


the NEMESIS of FAITH. By J. A. FROUDE, M.A., late 


Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


POPULAR CHRISTIANITY: its TRANSITION STATE and 


PROBABLE DEVELOPMENT. . By FREDERICK J. FOXTON, A.B., formerly of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and Perpetual Curate of Stoke Prior and Docklow, Herefordshire. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 





London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 
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Post 8vo. 78. 


6d. cloth, 
HANDBOOK of FIELD BOTANY, com- 
. prising the Flowering Plants and Ferns indigenous to the 
British Isles—arranged according to the natural system. ce 
Orders, Genera, and Species carefully analyzed, so as to facilitate 
their discrimination. With a Synoptical Table of the Genera, ac- 
cording to the Linnwan classification, and a Glossary of those 
ae ag commonly in use. By WM. STEELE, A.B. M.B. 

C.D. &e. 

“ Here is another of those useful manuals which enable the stu- 
dent of British Botany to ascertain the names of plants without 
difficulty. The arrangement is clear, and the distribution of the 
type, though novel, like Roemer’s Synopsis, is nevertheless, such as 
to catch the eye readily when once familiar with it. The Book 

will be a very useful travelling companion.” 
*rofessor Lindley’s Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, D'Olier-street. London: Wm. 8. 
Orr & Co. Sold by all Booksellers. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 





Second Edition, post 


SCENES 


8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


and LEGENDS of the NORTH or 
SCOTLAND. 


y HUGH MILLER. 
*,* This Edition contains New Marrer to the extent of about 


ONE-THIRD the volume. 


“A highly amusing and interesting book, written by a remark- 
able man, who will infallibly be well known.”—Leigh Hunt. 


ritten in a style which I 


lost arts.”"— Excerpt Letter from the late 
A very pleasing and interesting book. 


“ 


and elegance which reminds one 
Goldsmith.”—Spectator. 


had yo to regard as one of the 
aron Hume. 

The style has a purity 
of Irving, or of Irving's Master— 


By the same Author, 

VOOTPRINTS of the CREATOR; or, the 
ASTEROLEPIS of STROMNESS. Second Thousand, 7, 6d. 
Frrsst IMPRESSIONS of ENGLAND and 

- ITS PEOPLE. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
THE OLD RED SANDSTONE; or, New 

Walks in an Old Field. Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 
Johnstone & Hunter, Edinburgh and London. 
WORKS BY THE REV. R. DAWES, A.M. 
Vicar of King’s Somborne. 





1. 
4th edition, revised and enlarged, price 2a, 


. UGGE TE 
by | GGESTIVI 


upon Practical Life, 


HINTS TOWARDS IM- 
PROVED SECULAR IN 


STRUCTION; making it bear 


2. 
3rd edition, price 8d. 


N IMPROVED 


AND SELF-PAYING 


SYSTEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION ; suggested from 


the Working of a Village School 


in Hampshire. 


ond edition, price 1a 
BSERVATIONS ON THE WORKING OF 
THE GOVERNMENT SCHEME OF EDUCATION, and 


on School Iuspection, 


Price 12. 
REMARKS OCCASIONED BY THE 
PRESENT CRUSADE AGAINST THE EDUCATIONAL 


> 


PL 
CATI 


Ane THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDU- 


Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





TO ALL WHO HAVE 
HE GARDENE 


FARMS OR GARDENS. 
RS’ CHRONICLE 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY) 


Of Saturday, May 4, 


Abies Webbiana 

Agriculture and its prospects, 
»y Mr. Hawkin 

Agricultural produce, landlord 
part o 

Agricultural labourers 

Agricultural Society of England 

Allotment gardens 


Animal and vegetable kingdoms, | 


adjustment of, by Mr. War- 
rington 
ti 


nts 
Azaleas, guano for, by Mr. 
Bundy 


Bee-hives 

Birch roots, bleeding of 

Birch-roots, bleeding of, cure for, 
by Mr. Gill 

Brugmansias, culture of 

Calceolaria, the 

Calendar, horticultural i 

Cattle, to aed Mr. Mechi 

Ceanothus papil osus 

Ceanothus dentatus 

Ceanothus rigidus 

Churn, improved 

Cropping, three years’ course of 
Jiseases of plants 

Drainage of clays, by Mr. Laws 

Farm buildings 

Farming, high A 

Farming in Ayrshire 

Farm horses y 

Farmers, qualifications of 

Fish, gold 

Frost, effects of the late, by Mr. 
Lloyd and Mr. Barnes 

Fulham market gardens 

Gardening, villa and suburban 

Geological specimens _ 

Gold fish, by Mr. Warrington 

Grass seeds for clay 

Guano water, to make, by Mr. 
Bundy 


contains Articles on 
Horticultural Society (Anniver- 


| _ sary) 

| Irish landlord, conduct of a, by 
|_ Mr. Caird 7 

| Kale, or borecole, select list of 
Labour, Irish, and its reward, 
|_ by Mr. Caird 

Labourers’ savings 

Labourers’ wages, by Mr. Wool- 


| 


ey 
Landlord part of agricultural 
roduce 


Limnea stagnalis 
Manure, pond mud as 
Market gardens, Fulham 
Museum, British 
Nasturtium amphibium 
Nectarine, the Stanwick 
Oncidium serratum 
Plants, iodine in fresh water 
Plants, diseases of 
Pond mud as manure 
Pots, non-porous v. porous 
Rhododend rons, guano for, by 
Mr. Bundy 
Royal Hort. Im. Soc. of Ireland 
Savings, labourers’ 
team power, application of 
| Storm, progress of a 
| Trad memoranda 
| Trees, wall, management of 
Villa and suburban gardening 
Vines, bleeding of late pruned, 
y Mr. Torbron 
Vine pillars 
| Vine roots, bleedin 
urers’, 





£ of 
y Mr. Wool- 


Wall trees, management of 
| ater snail, by Mr. Warrington 
| Worton Cottage peestiogs 

York Farmers’ Club, Mr. Haw- 
king, on Agriculture and its 
| pros, 





The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a 
condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender—OFPFICE for Advertise 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, 
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FRENCH AMUSINGLY TAUGHT. 
New and improved edition, with additions, price 3s. 

(Cameviise FIRST STEP to FRENCH; 

indispensable to, and in harmony with, all French Gram- 
mars: being a Collection of Progressive Familiar Conversations, 
in French and in English, showing a parallel between the pro- 
nunciation, etymology, accidence, and idioms of the parts of 
Speech. in both languages, with grammatical observations on @ 


new 
_ this plan more extensively adopted the study of French 
would be rendered a maiter of far less drudgery than it is.” 
Spectator. 
Effingh Wilson, Royal Exchange ; and Messrs. Longman. 
WORKS BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
This day is published, new edition, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. in cloth, 


UR FATHER.” A Manvat or FAmity 
Prayer, for General and Special Occasions ; with Short 
Prayers for Spare Minutes, and Passages for Reflection. 
Fourth Thousand.—Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 98. cloth, 
LECTURES on the SEVEN CHURCHES 
of ASIA MINOR, being a Third Volume of APOCALYPTIC 
SKETCHES. 
This Series is illustrated by beautiful Wood Engravings, repre- 
senting the present state of the — Churches. 


THANKSGIVING, ae Is. 6d. 
A PSALM FOR THE DAY, Is. 64d. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
This day NEN » price Is. 


OMANISM } NGLAND”— The 
REDEMPTORIST FATHERS MARY’S, 
CL. APHAM, ; in a Series of Letters. 
heap Edition, price 68. in cloth. = 
The CELEBR ATED PROTESTANT DIS- 
CUSSION between Dr. CUMMING and Mr. FRENCH, held at 
Hammersmith in 1839. 


“ The subject (pro and con.) is all but exhausted.” 
Church and State Gazette. 
“ A compendium of argument.” Gentle man's Magazine, 
“ No clergyman’s library can be complete withess it.” 
Bel’s Messenger. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
All handsomely bound and gilt, price 28. 6d. each. 
This day is published, Second Edition, 


OW TO WIN LOVE;; or, Ruopa’s LEsson. 
“ A very captivating wey = ”~—Morning Post. 
“Truthfulness, descriptive talent, and pure morality in every 
line.”—Literary Gazette, 
* Just what a story for children et to be.” 
jouglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 











of ST. 





‘TRATAGEMS. By Mrs. Newron CrosLanp, 
—_ Camilla Toulmin. 

eet tale, penned = a fair mood, and such as will makea 
rare gift for a child.”— 


“ 


‘THE ADVENTURES OF A DANCING DOG.’ 
IPPIE’S WARNING; or, Minp your TEm- 
rex. By CATHERINE CROWE. 
“ A capital story.”—Atheneum. 


M* OLD PUPILS. By the Author of ‘My 
Schoolboy Days,’ &. 


LEASANT PASTIME; or, Drawine-Room 


Dramas, for Private Representation by the Young. By A 


LADY. 
harles Cave, Esq. Chairman. 

Thomas ioe Hunt, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
The third decennial and second quinquennial ap; oropriation of 
Profits will be made in the year 1851, and Policies effected during 
the current year will be included in the quinquennial division of 
80 per cent. of the whole Profits. 
Security.—In addition to an adequate reserve to meet the lia- 
bility under every Policy, valued separately, this Company affords 
the Security of a ‘subscribed Capital, exceeding in amount 100 per 
cent. of the gross value of all its liabilities, at a charge of less than 
3 3 per cent, on the Premiums received during the last quinquennial 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 





riod, 
PeThe Profits added to many of the oldest Policies are sufficient to 
oxtingnas all the future Premiums. 
One-third of the Premium from the commencement may remain 
on credit, by which 1,500. may be insured on payment of a Pre- 
mium for 1,000/. 
Insurances without participation in Profits are granted at re- 
duced Premiums. 
Prospectuses and further information may be had at the Chief 
Office, as above ; at the Branch Office, No. 16, Pall Mall; or of the 


Agents in Town and Country. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824. 

Low rates are cues by this Company, thus giving an immediate 

Zonua, in lieu of a prospective and uncertain one 

The Premiums for Female lives nae been materially reduced, 

Fire Insurances on Soom a 
Prospectuses may be had of 
soheny Agent: 
Mr. Henry ——— 12, W tiaghen: street, Strand, 
r Mr. L. NEWMA 


Actuary and Secretary, York. 


‘AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Calcutta. 
CA ae oe L £500,000, 
ctors. 
William Butterworth. Baviey, Esq. Chairman, 
Jobn Fuller, Esq. De yputy- Chairman, 














Lewis Burroughs, Esq ward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Hendersor ajor Turner. 


C. H. Latouche, Esq. 5 re Walker, Esq. 
Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on the 

profit scale in 1845, The next valuation will be in January, 1852. 
Tubles, &c. to be had at the Society ’s Office in London, or atthe 

Office in Calcutta. JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


TATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
2, King William-street, London. Established 1830. 
Accumulated Fund, 246,0001.— ra, 40,0001. 
Pas lent—GEORGE THOMAS N VIC HOLSON, ss 
ice-President—J AMES BOGLE SMITH 





Joseph Ao Esq. Charles R. Mavtara'} To Esq. 
Robert Bell, Esq. George Nicholas, Esq. 
George Bommaad, Esq. Ralph Ricardo, Esq 
Joseph Colling, Esq. Sigismund Recker jun. Esq. 
homas Curtis, ad Ayscough W ilkinson, Esa. 
‘Actuary and Secretary—Mr. C. B. SMITH. 


This Society, being established on the basis of Mutual Assurance, 
Members are enabled to effect Policies on their Lives at the least 
possible expense,—the Premiums being an to reduction after 
five entire annual payments have been ma 

ne usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


YROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established in 1826. Subscribed Capital, 240,0004 


Dir 
The J Right Hon. W. G. Hayter, 


— Johnston, Esq. 

John Towgood Kemble, Esq. 

J. G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S. 
Trustees—J ohn ort Esq., John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 

Charles Johnston, Esq. 

This Society ‘om Assurances in every variety of form, and 

on most advantageous terms, both on the bonus and non-bonus 

systems. 

The apoabane, without Profits, are lower than those of most 

other offices, whilst those on the participation outs hold out the 

prospect of a handsome addition every Five Yea’ 

Premiums may be paid Annually, “Half- yeariy,: or Quarterly, or 

on the increasing or decreasing scales. 

Officers in Active Service, Persons Afflicted, and those who are 





ector 
Robert Palk, Esq. 
John Louis Prevost, Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 
Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. 





going out of Europe, are also Assure 
No Entrance Money required, and claims speedily settled. 
Tables of Rates, and ‘all further persons may be had at the 
i SAWARD, Secretary. 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON, 
Managers. 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. Chairman. 
William Beresford, Esq. M.P. | Zorenh Hoare, Esq. 
Charles Boulton, Esq Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
Hon. P. Pley: dell Bouy erie. Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 
Harry Chester, Esq. 
Samuel Pepys  boekerell, aoe Sieur Littledale, Esq. 
aikes Currie, Esq. | George W ng Norman, Esq. 
John Drummond, = Brice Pears ae, 
Russell Ellice, Esq. | Charles Richard ole, Esq. 
William Franks, Esq Lambert Pole, E * 
William R. Hamilton, a | Henry Rich, Esq. M.P. 
Capt. H. G. Hamilton, R.N Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
Claude George Thornto: =e 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDER ALE, Actuary. 
The Managers beg to inform the public that the Holders of 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in the 
prefie according to the Conditions contained in their Pamphiet of 
ates, which may be obtained at the ios, e-street, 
London, or of any of the Agents of the Socie Ye. 
The Premiums required by this Office on vane Lives are lower 
than those of many of the old established Office 
A Bonus was declared in January, 1844, to “the Policy Holders 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
Additions then made to the Policies were on an average of the. _ 
ferent Ages One per Cent. per Annum on the Sum insured, o 
Cent. on the Premiums received, from the period when the "Policy 
Boclety. became entitled to participate in the Profits of the 
ociet 
| NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 





8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, George-street, Edin- 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow; 4, College-green, Dublin. 
LONDON BOARD. 

Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 

Deputy-C hatrman—Charies Downes, Esq. 

HI. Blair Avarne, Esq. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. Ww illiam Railton, Esa. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. hompson, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Therby, Esq. 


SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 


The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 














‘am e Su um added |Sum added | 

Assured. Time Assured. Be r ag 2, E — payable at 

I 

£5,000 | 13 yrs.10 mths.|£683 6 8 = 10 0 | £6,470 16 8 
5y 12 years 500 0 0 787 10 0 6,287 10 0 
5,000 | 10 years 300 0 0 787 10 0 6,087 10 0 
5,000 8 years 100 0 0 787 10 0 5,887 10 0 
5,000 6 years ee 675 0 0 5,675 0 0 
5,000 4 years oo 450 0 0 5,450 0 0 
5,000 2 years 225 0 0 5,225 0 





The Premiums qovctiaeape are on pike most moderate scale,and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on oe to 
the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 

COMPANY. Established in 1809, and incorporated b: 

Royal Charter, L te Offices, 4, New Bank-buildin; om pa and 

10, Pall Mall East ; Chief Office, 64, P wipes hen tO E 

ca ‘apital, 1,000,0004, fully 

President—His Grace the Duke of f Sutherland, K.G. 

Chairman—Sir Peter — Alderman. 
Devuty-Chairman—F ran 


is Warden, Esq. 
Physician—J ohn Webster, 





M.D. F.R.S. 


Assurances effected either with or without participation of 
profits. On the participation scale the whole profits are divided 
amongst the assured, after reserving one-fifth against the risk of 
extraordinary mortality or other contingencie: 

The bonus added to policies at the last divi ision of profits, on the 
31st. of December 1844, averaged 40 per cent. on the premiums paid 
curing the septennial peri 

Tables of Increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to insure 1002, at death. 














Age.| First | Second) Third Fourth| Fifth | Remainder 
Year. Year. | Year. Year. | Year. of Life. 
20 |£0 18 2|£0 H 2£1 0 3£1 } 5|£1 2 8| £118 2 
30 {139152 168 1 4110 o 210 5 
40 | 111 10) 1 3 9} 115 101 1 8 1 6} 3 8 3 


~ Prospectuses and every a may be obtained "a the 
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——== N 
City OF GLAROOW LIFE ASSURANCE — 
HE 

The Eleventh Annual oan es of 
Company was held in the Chief Office at Glagow, onthe a te au 
March last, in terms of their Act of Parliamen’ and the ! 

A Report of the business transacted during in yea: 

January last, was read, from which it appeared oi that 4 wn J.P 
satisfactory amount of new Assurances h: steal The pe 
the funds were securely and Co Thvested that at that it © 
revenue from Premiums exceeded 31,0000. per a saving, th 
sums assured were close upon 1,000,0002. and that pn Oat Ms ‘Assuranc 
progress had in all respects, during the last year, been suck ast tothe As 
warrant the Directors in stating that few offices hold out GUAR 
immediate and Jasting advantages to Assurers than those nie LIFE ; 
byt this Company offered transacte: 

A Bonus forthe year endin ng 19th January last, ofone and orannual 

r cent. on the sum assured, was declared on all Policies sat Prospec 

participating class, with the option, instead of having it = 

d paid therewith, of receiving the present value of rit : _ 
oma. and thereby “effecting a large reduction from nome RC 
premium. 

This Company was the first to introduce the sys Pp 
declaration of bonus; and the peculiar advan - te a cTY } 
of yy gd holders to participate in the Profits eas 
year they enter, are 'y becoming more appreciat 

120, Pall Mall, HUGH BREMN ated by thepu Ann 

April 10, 1850. Secretary tothe’ i ondon Board Claims 

UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
GocieTy FOR GEN ERAL ASSURANCE 
ON LIV 

THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST ae, Hey B. 
p 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE soctery, ““? ff Sette 
13, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON, William J 
Directors, Sir Richa! 
Col. Sir Frederic Smith, K.H. F.R.S. R.B. Chairmen The Hon. 

James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq. " Deputy-Chairman, i 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G.; Major-Gen. Taylor, CB. ELCg eames 

Cockburn, G.C.B. | Major-Gen. Edw. W ynyard, CB 

Meer: -Gen, bir J. Cockburn, Bt. | Major-Gen. Arnold, KH. Ke 
Ho. | Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D. NINE} 
Gen. Sis Thos. Bradford, G.C.B.| Capt. William Lancey, RE. 5 
G.C.E | Wm. Chard, Esq. Navy Agent, 
Major-Gen Sir P. Ross, G.C.M.G. | bf ilbraham Taylor, Baq, —_ 
ajor-Gen. Sir Jo ‘Tamples 
i -Gen. Sir J. Gardiner, | ue Cc. . . ha Balt, 
ajor Sotheby, se age 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, E.LC.S m CB Date 

K.C.B. ajor-Gen. SirG, Pollock,G.C.B. of 

Captain Sir George Back, R.N Captain Ww tien Cuppage, RN, fg Policy. In 
B.S. | Captain Michae Quin, BY, —- 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co. 59, Stren d. 196 | 3 
Physician—Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D. K.C.H. F.LS, isl 
Counsel—J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle-street, ‘Lincoln’s inn: fields, 1818 
Solicitor—Rowland Neate, Esq. 57, Lincoln’ 8 Inn-fields, — 
Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Galoalater, and ] 
President of the Institute of Actuari <a 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of mir in every pre Policy | I 
fession and station in life, and for every part of the world, with No. 
the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics, — 

The rates of premiums are constructed upon sound principles a | : 
with reference to every colony ; and, by payment of a moderate nv | ] 
addition to the home premium, in case of increase of risk, persons m3) 1 
assured in this office may change from one climate to another, Prospect 
without forfeiting their policies. tion to the 

Four-fifths of the Profits are divided monet the Ai Tuited Kit 
JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, PEL Secretary, 5), Regent: 
TO LADIES AS LIFE ASSURANCE AGENTS, ‘ILVE 
It is a well ascertained fact, that although women live longerthan 
men, the lives of assured females are shorter than those of i) Print 
assured males—arising from offices being frequently deprived of yt. vitl 
that full information as to the health and habits of ladies, Suess 
which persons of their own sex can, with due regard to delicacy, ot ¢ Sho 
readily procure. The principles of Life Assurance,and a know rcoe | 
ledge of the details peqniaes for Assurance Agency, can be aclee 
acquired by ladies of education, and the remuneration is libe “en 
paar yoy for information or appointments as Agents, ad- 
dressed to the Manager, must be accompanied by a reference tos E L] 
Clergyman, to whom the applicant is personally known. d 
——— bez respect 
t 
y r 
THE LONDON - 
[DISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
No. 72, see ae LONDON. 
J. Campbel] Renton, Eo, Mi P 1 ichara Spooner, Esq. MP. SID 
Richard Malins, Hog James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
iam Wilberforce, Esq. 
Directors. 
William Adams, Esq. New Broad-stre 
John Atkins, Esa. White Hart-court, _ street. The y 
Henry Augustus Bevan, Esq. John-street, America-square. Nesers EL 
J. Thompson Bramwell, Esq. Lawrence Pountney-lane. their desire 
John Dangerfield, Esq. \ -lane. ut, the bes 
Robert Henry Forman, Esq. Ordnance, Pall Mall. Eraby ‘ 
John Hamilton, Esq. Alfred-place, ey ge 
John Matthews, Esq. Arthur-street West, City. 
C. Octavius Parnell, Esq. Norfolk-street, Park-lane. 
Auditors. 
George Cumming, E ay eeronsers Grove. 
William D. Starling, . Change-alley, City. 
James Turner, Esq. Par iament-street. 








David Henry Stone, Esq. Poultry. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Spooner, Attwoods & Co. 
Secretary.—David Alison, Esq. 








PADDINGTON LOCAL BOARD, 
24, Connaught Terrace, Edgware Road. ate 
The Rev. James Shergold Boone,A.M. Stanhope-street, Hyde P 
Captain Creed, Norfo! k-crescent, Oxford-square. ai 
Charles Pemberton, Esq. Eastbourne-terrace, Hyde Park, 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
Thomas Jervis Amos, Esq. York-street, Portman- square. 
Sone: ¥. Robson, Esq. Eastbourne-terrace, Hyde Park, 
quare, Lincoln’s Inn. 


The Policies of this Company, being indisputab 
PROVISIONS, and relieve the Assured from al " 
result of Assurances thus made certain. hey are reir val 
able also as NEGOTIABLE 8 SECURITIES, for their 1 
not dependent, as in the case of ordinary Policies, upon the 1m 
of previous reports and other documents. of a 
Owing to this important improvement in the pi Tactics nie 
Assurance, the progress of this Company has ty rapi 
commencement of its business, and is steadily advancht (RED: 

THE WHOLE PROFITS BELONG TO TH i thus 
they are ascertained and he pated annually, an ther pla. 
tributed with more regularity and j e than a pr ob 

the Chief Office, 













and New 



















Je, form FAMILY 
oe ety as to 














































Prospectuses, Schedules, and every “info 
tained by personal or written applications to 















offices of the company as aboy 
LENE RY T. THOMSON, Secretary in London. 





any of the Agencies. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manage. 
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=e 5 = — . — . ‘ — . 
RANCE § nae UNITED GU ‘-ARANTEE AND LIFE HE FLORIFORM PARASOL. Registered, ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
H RANCH COMPANY, Capital 100,000.— Three-fifths Act 6&7 Vict. c. 65. Some time ago a Number of the Art- —E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
tors ts of this Company will be divided among the Assured, | Union Journal contained a letter from a Lady on the Shapes of | ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.LM. the Em- 
he of the ofthe profi ts jon will take place in 1 Parasols, the writer of which tastefully suggested that a great im- peror of Russia, most respectfull wolicits oon the public an 
26th of apd the first avis Hon. I ERSKINI E, Som man, provement might be made in their appearance, by adopting in their Tnspection of his extensive STOC fw — and’ CLOCKS, 
' The Bien WESTHEAD, Esq. M.P. Vice-Chairman. formation the configuration of Flowers, instead of the antique racing all the late modern heibvoveununta: at the most econo- 
ear, to 1h J. P. BRO ‘and distinguishing feature of this Company is, | Mushroom shape. mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
otaiee and The pines in one transaction, at a considerable annual This suggestion, as far as is mechanically racticable, is carried | four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelle dials, 10 
i; thet shat it cool iple of public Guarantee for Fidelity with Life | out by the invention of the FLORIFORM PARASOL, which | guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
5 Shak the Bring, the pri by presents more than ordinary advantages | exhibits, when open. the eee outline of an expanded Flower. stantial and accurate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
a fciat the isurance ey ereny The FLORIFORM PARASOL may be purchased of all first- | 6 guineas. —B. 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
iy wach a wine NTEE.—Policies for Guarantee os gues separately. whol male, of JOHN MORLAND & SON: Se: = Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 
id out more IFE ‘ASSURANCE.—All descriptions of Life Assurance are | wholesale, of + sg. c 5 : ~ —— es 
‘hose offered srussacted, ‘and the premiums may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, ondon Bridge. T HE NEW CHIMES.—PATENT TRAVEL- 
annual T L oO R cro TF 2 SS LING CLOCKS, chiming on eight beautifully modulated 
ay. Old Jewry. J calming ens ve ully a. 
eandahat i “Prospectuses may be obtained upon application at 36, O1 Best 6d. springs, in place of belis, and producing the most agreeable notes, 
tenet JAMES KNIGHT, Secretary. Persian and Turkey ~ EY = sal eqnese gust. at PAYNE'S, 163, New Bond-street.—Patent Pedometers for the 
be Bae ee LIF E OFFICE, Common Floor Cloth 28. oe do. waistcoat pocket, to ascertain distances. 
us in ROVIDENT COCOA-FIBRE MATS AND MATTING. = 3 | ——— 
annual 50, REGENT-STREE India Matting, plain and figured. IRE and ROBBERY.—Safety for Plate and 
of an annual cTY BRANCH: 2, ROY OVAL, EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford-street. ‘ Cash—CHUBB’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFES and 
hich it Esta’ IPTU : T 5 J BOXES are th t secure depositories for deed: h, plat 
ofits the feu Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,190,722. UPTU RES.—Mr. T OD, Surgeon, o, U pper count ea sy Seah bam Gee and Sarco All ms fitted ‘vith 
by the public, Annual Income, £148,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square, the Inventor of a New Truss, | the detector locks. —C. CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
: id since the — of the Office, £1,8 86,000. and Author of an Essay on Hernia, may be consulted every end London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester: 
don Board, ” esident. from 9 till 12 4.m.,and from 6 till 9 p.m. All persons afflicted with | and Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 
r= The Right sae ow ARL GREY ae age read oe pane and judge rand, Price ad es. = b 
| OF e the Author, an r. Renshaw, 356, Stran: rice 2d. BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 
Directors. has no agent for the sale of his Trusses, ev ery one be’ made to r r 
— Frederick Squire, Esq. Chairm order and adapted to the nature and conditions « of the ¥ ernia, JYOWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
JRANCE William Henry Stone, Esq. Deputy-C Chairma = = TIFRICE, a Warre Powner, compounded of the choicest 
Heary B. Alexander, Esq. fhomas Maugham, Esa. I OR STOPPING | DECAYED TEETH. — | ana most recherché Ingredients of the Oriental Herbal. It 
DIA, AND [ff George Dacre, Esq William Ostler, Esq. Fotcenined _by ¥ jesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert.— | eradicates tartar from the teeth, and thus lends a salutary growth 
ETY Alexander Henderson, M.D. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. Mr. HOWARD NuconDAN EUM for Stopping Decayed Teeth, | and freshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the 
F William Judd, E George Round, Esq. however large the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in a soft state, | teeth the spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the 
Gir Richard D. King, inaird } nly Wii — =< pane any presure or ~~ one gore becomes as neg as the quemeel, imparting the est, pares and falities, 1 gives tw while, 
Y r Kinnair _ liam John ° enamel, and will remain in e 0 many years, rendering ex- rom its salubrious an isin: ing q h gives sweetness 
airman, a = . B Bag. g Director. traction hooper gad epresting _ int on progress of doony, A one oatene to LY aaa Being an een the gums 
hairman, 8. A rsons use this meeee ance themselves with ease, as fu also share in its corrective powers; scurvy is eradicated from 
CB ELCS Fedieanichns Maclean, M.D. BSS, , Upper Montague-street, directions are inclosed. Price 2s.6d. Prepared only by Mr. Howard, | them, and a healthy action and_ redness are induced, so that the 
Vynyard, CB Surgeon-Dentist, iy George-street, Hanover-square, who will send | teeth’ (if loose) are thus rendered firm in their sockets. Its truly 
i, KH. KC it into the country free Oy Pott Sold by Savory, 220, Regent-street ; | efficient and fragrant aromatic properties have obtained its selec- 
sq. MD, NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Hannay, 63, Oxford- street, Butler, 4, | tion by the Queen, the Court and Royal Family of Great Britain, 
neey RE DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. eng my e; Jenin. 68, Cornhill; and all medicine venders. ond ee Sovereigns and Nobility throughout Europe.—Price 2s, 9d. 
Navy Agent, Zed  Figed 22. 6d. Mr 2 ng supply | the loss of tongg 3 aa x10 7h atin Otte rds “ROWLANDS’ 
3 — . is new system of self-adhesion, without spring or wires. is .—The genuine article has the words “ 
Toba” Rot, Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of | method does not require the extraction of any Teeth or Roots, or | ODON Toon the wrapper and the Proprietors’ Name and Address, 
aaneee. any painful operation whatever. —17, George-street, Hanover- | thus—“ A. & SON, 20, Hatron Garpen,” are also 
stheby, CB. Bonuses added subse- | Sauare._ At home from 11 till 4 engraved on the Government Stamp, which is affixed on each box. 
P - . = old by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Palockoce. ft | 8 | Original Premium, quently. to be further |] )U BARRY’S PU LMONIC BON- BONS,— ———$—_—— 
Cu X. & Policy. Insured. ee ne the only safe, pleasant and effectual Remedy for all Dis- NSU 
Quin, KY, ‘- ne orders of the Chest, oice, Lungs and Breath.—It is as delicious ilade Pp ia. 
} 9 as <. 0 
H ie | isn era 10 30 Hetinguishea | Aises 12 0 | EOE cate ani ir safe and afaliie in afording fmmedinte rele | gy, Rte™al Persons to whom these presents shal come, that 
H. F.LS. igs 1000 «| 3416 10 ditto 114 18 10 ee 6 ee ee certify, that R. Warton, Esq. (who attests to the efficacy of OLD- 
Ly E les of Bonuses added to other Policies. reoalt ft thirty's are go FS beenth, —— = Mayor of this City “tod that Me Rcadal "Esa, 8 ‘Prothonotary ot 
xamples 0: result © i ~ ban. e e treatment of pulmonary ? 
‘een - ‘Giant aes in their preparation the most delicate, ——. Pag i turther pte ott wipes Signatures i. - 4 

, Policy | Date. | Bonuses | Total with Additions, i and fealing ingredients found to be indispensable in the ed with J. L. Inglis, Esq., another of the signers, and that he is a 
gin ove me No. | a saee, | added. to be further increased. successful Bon of wees Smaees one sroubiqoemne motions. person of great Senpoctebliity 3 and that I heard him express his 
~ f) ese on Bons are packed in boxes, bearing the seal and sig- ‘ . . “4 
1 the Tropics, a | 1807 | £900 £982 12 1 £1882 12 1 nature of Co., and each Bon Bon has the name Du pon mg Sopee mation of the eiiocts of Olérider's Baim, in re 
ound principles By | i810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 rr ieapreseed upon it. None other can be genuine, and the | fit of Philadel, hia, December 2,8 Canes, OS CaS 
‘aan persons wa | 1820 5000 3558 17 8 855817 8 — of ne ge err name, or mqnatare, a pony —— y P (Signed) GILBERT ROBERTSON, 

j ™ »rices: boxes at 1s. .. 28. 9d, R- 48. 66 rey are forwarde 

ate to anther, pat eo and full p pertiontons may be einel eon. conlice by post, free of postage, on receipt of Post-office Orders or Siam Price 32. 6d., 68, and 118. per bottle, no other prices are genuine. 

tion to the Agents of th ce, in all the principal towns of the | » their. amount j webting thereto, 2d. for the postage of 1s. lid, The original of the above important certificate may be seen at 
lg Seabee! net? SSNS SN, COS The Sead Cien, Be. | at he the oh Oe i. boxes, and 8d. for the 4s. 6d. size. Du Barry & | the ge 4 Proprietors, Soe Ge — soon wholesale and 
sama co. 1a. New em Laem, Slee tose eiahane through Tpemtan Thentess on the eppectie olde Bal’ alee by Chomine cod 
GENTS. ‘ILVER TEA and COFFEE SERVICES.— all respectable chemists. Perfumers. When you ask for Oldridge’s Balm never let the shop- 
yy Printed lists sent gratis into the country, in answer to a paid U BARRY’S Health-restoring Food for | ‘eepers persuade you to use any other article as a substitute. 
atly deprivedet Wf er will dnd a most extensive assortment of the Silver Services Invalidsand Infants—THE REVALENTA ARABICA. OR PURIFYING THE BLOOD AND 
abits of ladies, nie § Show rooms. Either tea-pot, sugar-basin, cream-ewer, or “We take pleasure in bringing to the notice of our readers a STRENGTHENING the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 

d to delicacy, be had s separately. “ . remedy which has the merit of being at once nice, safe, 5 y, and FFRENC "HS SARSAP. ‘ARIL LA? dCHAMOMILE—A — 
ee,and a know. BDO SAV 0. Silversmiths, &., 47, Cornhill, (seven | Sure, without medicine, inconvenience, or expense (as it saves AfLY | ‘uid extract of these well-known valuable medicines.” It is suited 
ration aT | den frum Gruceehurch-atr street), Londop, pret me constipation, diarrhceea, nausea and sick: caer dake for either aia and _ Pat. ft — og for acigeeien. loss of 

Agents, ad- GT N d co regnancy, at sea, or under any other circumstances; acidity, appetite, Sein dint o ~~ a aca a, was fe of the fles 
3 ee E LK I N an ” heartburn, flatulency, distension, hemorrhoidal affections; ner- meee sane ee f th Tot - i ~ healthy clim on ae all 
known. HE PATENTEES, vous, bilious, and liver complaints ; palpitation of the heart, cramps, oer jomeee By the aii se of th rd — 
by epertelly to intimate to their friends and the public | spasms, headaches, derangement of the kidneysand bladder, cough, | ® weg ee) ——-, neh ageRs U0 C oil tnaun ying medi- 
that they have odes to their extensive assortment of | asthma, dropsy, scrofula, consumption, debility, paralysis, depres- cine, weclnene be ithe” tie ~-, r bys laced. feebi ;% 
; 7 PL: : 5 e — tt spirits, &c. Du wep Revalenta .~ “9 Food, Ros 7 ag Pee ‘all th Ry me a shoua af poe Will asad, fost. 
— an import ant variety o: easi even on board ship, or in a desert, is the best foo . 
YOMPANY, SILVER, GILT, and for invalids and delicate infants, as it never tu arms acid on the one and health be tetas red to the - —— ~ og ite 
‘ B E weakest stomach, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and din- oe y propertie—P Th h, Practical Cire 22s. eac 
YON to th Mgt las © art ner, and restores the faculty of digestion and muscular energy to | Holborn (two doors west of Chancery- Dane) he tle. abd Soe, chee 
‘ € ~ est class 0! the most enfeebled. It has the highest approbation of Lord Stuart 4 
P. udin me 2 , de Decies ; the Venerable Archdeacon Alex. Stuart, of Ross (a cure | delivered carriage free to any part of England. 
r, Boa. et ie » TABLE. SAPS OFBER FLATS, of three, years’ bervoumess);, Major-General Thomas, Hing. of Also, FFRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
z xmou ‘aptain Parker jingham, R.N., of 4, Park-w 
97 y . CHAMOMILE PILLS. Price 1s. 1id., 28. 9d., 48. 6d,, 118., and 
so Figures rom bee) a Little Chelsea, Seon, eee y; 7, yours, ave Ne 22s. ; either size free by post on receipt of estamos or a post-office 
ewtel MINENT MODERN “ARTISTS, Wiltioms Hunt Esq., barrister-at-law, King’s College, Cambridge, order. 

t. whole o e above icles are manufacture who, after suffering 60 years from partial para as regaine 
an = Lm alo Co., + ey -— oporyeed principles ‘he fd ci > in on Mg Gee ye this excellent food j ‘ODFRE Y ‘S EXTRACT f ELDER 
y-lane. esire being to produce and perpetua' mag § ¢ Lowest possible | the Rev. Charles Kerr, o: inslow, Bucks (a cure of functiona Q . xX > rt) “ 

y tut, the best examples of Ancientand Modern Art. A visit totheir | disorders); Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley, recording the cure 7 OP OWERS i ie. 1 TRACT for Softening, Im- 
L lishment will amply repay both the artist and connoisseur. of alady from constipation and sickness during pregnancy ; the Beautif “4 d Pere ving the SKIN, and in ion ita 
re. 22, Regent-street, corner of Jermyn-street, \ pondop, | Kev. Thomas Minster, of St. Saviour’s, Leeds (a cure of five years’ proving. ~) < ying, meget ening we Pres pe Beebe goo 4 od 4 
~~! aa Newhall-street, Birmingham. ee Ss. — — daily vemiting® ; Mr. avler, perfame and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
e. ufactory, Newhall-stree ing’ coroner 0 m; Captain Allen, recording the cure of epileptic 
i ting and Gilding as usual. fits; Drs. Ure and Harvey; James Shorland, Esq., 3, ae © | Bun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, 
Estimates. oe A ‘and Prices sent free. Readi Berks, late surgeon 96th Regiment - render the skin soft, pliable, and free from d ness, Scurf, 
awe apes Jamen Porter ay Athavatee Perk tears of Ci: | let, from every humour, Per eruption and. by. com 
y . E . Y 
MPROVEMENTS IN| DRESS. — J. Stove | icon years cough, withqeneral eb J; Suuyth Rey, Lower | Stan smut sod the somplorion perectly sear and text 
invites gentl t th street, Dublin ; Cornelius O'Sullivan, 2C. Jub- 28. ¢ 
(it. The PAT ENT SELECACTING. LEEVE pte elas lin, ® perfect’ cure of 30 years’ indescribable agony from aneurism, Bold in bottles, price 24, id. wi — directions for using it, by all 
3 & Co. ri dmnee and extreme cim licity :—it can be applied to every which hed restated aul qiher womegies and $0,000 other well- -- 
ion of Coat, r nown individuals, who have sent the discoverers and importers, y Y 

Habits, “The Perea De DOUB E- xym iy why Du Barry & Co., 127, New Bond-street, fondon. testimonials of the REVENTION of COUGHS and COLDS. 
D Ayerfeet protection from wet when walking, riding or driving,and | extraordinary manner in which their h has been restored by Persons liable to attacks of coughs and colds will entirely 

oad. $complete covering Fag -~_ knees ina — or other car- | this useful and economical diet, after aif ~ remedies had been | escape them by the occasional use of that celebrated remedy, 

Hyde Park nae. —These through any respect- | tried in vain for many years, and all hopes of recovery abandoned. Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 

treet, ie Tailor, 0 or of the Patentee, “58, New Bond-street. —A full repewe of important cures to the above complaints, and | which have a pleasant taste, and never fail to give “instant and 
Hyde Park, and ae ——e testi from vaoay = the highest respectability, is, we find, | permanent freedom from all irritation of the lungs. Upwards of 

7 PrCALre & CO.’s NEW PATTERN | sent gratis, by Du 'o.—In a instructions | 300 cures of asthma, consumption, coughs, &c., have been per- 
n-square. Ne 00TH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth py oe - . = 2a. <x a ey = at 138.3, 12 ie Seed a this = medicine, ae published ¢ — the last 12 months. 
ie Park, and} has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into | 2 +,Super-refined quality, 3 Salsanty packe ace 
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divisions of thet teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 


1 inary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
he #. Animproved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
ge usual t me, and _ of injuring the finestnap. Pene- 
nt Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
which Se not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
tin th ted and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
i, J Tost surprising and successfulmanner. T hegenuine 
ma Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties ofabsorp- 
and durabili by means of direct importations, 
with all intermediate parties’ poets and destructive 
and sec sarin the emu ee uine Smyrna Sponge. 
INGLEY & Co. ‘. mae Establishment, 

rd-street, a door from Holles-stree 
n2—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’ 's” adopted by 


MICALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 












for all climates. 12 fb. and 10. a,’ forwarded by Du Barry 

Co., on receipt of post-office or bankers’ orders (carriage free), to 
any town or railway station connected by rail with London.—Du 
Barry & Co., 127, New Bond-street, London ; also of Barclay, Ed- 
wards, Sutton, Sanger, and Hannay ; and through all Gaseers, 
Chemists, Medicine Venders, and Booksellers in the kingdom.— 
Caution— Beware of spurious compounds, under close imitations of 
the name of this invaluable food.”—Morning Chronicle. 


Cavution.—The name of Messrs. Du Barry’s invaluable food, as 
also that of their firm, have been so closely imitated, that invalids 
cannot too carefully look at the exact epallin of both, and also 
Messrs. Du Barry's address, 127, New Bond-street, London, in 
order to avoid being imposed upon by Ervalenta, Real Arabian 
Revalenta, or other spurious compounds beans, lentils, 
Indian and oat meal.under a close imitation of the name, which 
have nothing to recommend them but the reckless audacity of 
their ignorant and unscrupulous compounders,and which, though 
admirably adapted a ees = pisy sad hayoc with the deli- 
cate stomach of an iny 











§ lis. per box, by all mores wr 
Agents— De Shiva & Co i: Bride lene. Fleet-street, 
Also, Dr. LOCOCK’S FEMALE W 
the only remedy recommended to = p= by females. — Have no 
taste of medicine. Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 118. 
Beware of counterfeits in the form of 
LADY CURED of ASTHMA after TWENTY 
YEARS’ SUFFERING by the USE of HOLLOWAY'S 
PILLS.—The wholesale agent for the sale of Holloway’s Pills in 
New South Wales, alludes, in a letter to Professor Holloway, to 
several extraordinary cures of asthma effected in that colony by 
the use of these invaluable Pills, and to one case in particular; 
that of a lady residing near a hill named the ‘ Razorback,’ who, 
after having for twenty years been afflicted with great difficulty of 
breathing, and unable in consequence to "9 L.. slightest exer- 
tion, at last used this remedy; and is no se her own axyees 
= 





is now 

sion, able to run up to the top ofthat high he Sold py! ol 
ists; and at Professor Holloway’s establi ent, 244, 
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VIR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_>— 


I. 

NOTES from NINEVEH, and 
TRAVELS in MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA and SYRIA. 
By the Rev. J. P. FLETCHER, Minister of St. Saviour’s 
Church, Haverstock Hill. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bound. 

** A work of great merit—the remarks of a highly intelli- 
gent and acute observer. The work is not less acceptable as 

a book of travels than it is valuable as an auxiliary to the 

archzology of the Holy Scriptures.”—Standard. 


II. 
Second Edition of Mr. Warburton’s 


REGINALD HASTINGS: 
An HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 3 vols. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** As an historical romancist Mr. Warburton takes a first 
wrangler’s rank.” —Literary Gazette. ‘* Reginald is a nigher 
approach to Scott’s marvellous creations than we have read. 
—Critic. “ manliness of style and mastery of subject, 
Mr. Warburton comes nearer to Sir Walter Scott than any 
writer of modern times.”—AUWas. ‘‘ The characters are de- 
lineated with admirable distinctness.”—John Bull. ‘* De- 
veloped with wondrous power.”—Britannia. ‘* No histori- 
cal tale of greater power has been written since Sir Walter 
Scott.”"— Messenger. ‘The battles are strikingly powerful, 
with a high military air.".—Navral and Military Gazette. 
“*Without losing one jot of historical accuracy, the work 
abounds with all the startling wildness of romance.”— 
Morning Herald. 


Ill, 


SIN AND SORROW; 


3 vols. 

** A clever, eloquent, and infinitely varied work of fiction, 
cand may claim place with the works of rare and conspicuous 
talent that enlustre the British literature of the passing 
age.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


a Tale. 


Iv. 


FRESTON TOWER; or, the Early 
DAYS of CARDINAL WOLSEY. By the Rev. RICH- 
ARD COBBOLD, M.A., Author of ‘The History of 
Margaret Catchpole,’ &c. 3 vols. with 6 Illustrations. 

(Immediately.) 
v. 

LA VENDEE: an Historical Ro- 

MANCE, By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Esq. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. ) 
VI. 


Mr. DISRAELI’S CONINGSBY, 


Cheap Standard Edition. 
With a New Prerace. 
In 1 vol. with Portrait, 6s. bound. 

** We are glad to see that the finest work of Disraeli has 
been sent out in the same shape as those of Dickens, Bulwer, 
and others of our best novelists, at such a price as to place 
them within the reach of the most moderate means. ‘Con- 
ingsby’ has passed from the popularity of a season to an 
enduring reputation as a standard work. It is not merely 
as a novel, however, that ‘Coningsby’ is interesting, but as 
a popular exposition of the author’s political ideas. It is a 
valuable contribution to popular literature.” 

Weekly Chronicle. 
VII. 
BURKE’S 
PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
Por 1850. 


** New Edition, revised and corrected throughout, to the 
Present Time, from the Personal Communications of the 
Nobility, &c. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. comprising as much 
matter as twenty ~o— volumes, with 1,500 Engravings 
of Arms, &c. 38s. bound, 


‘The most complete, the most convenient, and the 
cheapest work of the kind ever given to the public.”—Sun. 
VIII. 
The Italian Revolutions. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
GEN. PEPE’S NARRATIVE of 
EVENTS in ITALY 
Prom 1847 to 1849. 
INCLUDING THE SIEGE OF VENICE. 


Henry Coizvry, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





LIST OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 4, OLD COMPTON- 
STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 


NGLO-SAXON.—A DELECTUS in 
ANGLO. gy intended as a First Class-book in the 
Language. By the Rev. W. NEs, of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Author of the Poems a Glossary in the Dorset Dialect. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“To those w <A wish to possess a critical knowledge of their own 
native — oy some acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon is indispen- 
sable; and we have never seen an introduction better calculated 
than the present to supply the wants of a beginner in a short space 
of time. The declensions and conjugations are well stated, and 
illustrated by references to the Greek, Latin, French, and other 
languages. A philosophical spirit pervades every part. The De- 
lectus consists of short pieces on various subjects, with extracts 
from Anglo-Saxon History and the Saxon Chronicle. There is a 
good Glossary at the end.”—Atheneum, Oct. 20, 1849. 


NGLO-SAXON.—GUIDE to the ANGLO- 
SAXON TONGUE: with Lessons in Verse and Prose, for 
agg use of Learners. By E. J. VERNON, B.A., Oxon, 12mo. cloth, 


eg This will be found useful as a Second Class-book, or to those 
well versed in other languages, 


NGLO-SAXON. —A COMPENDIOUS 
ANGLO-SAXON and Bret ASH DICTIONARY. By the 

Rev. JOSEPH BUSWORTH, F.R.S., &c. In 8yvo. closely 
printed in treble columns, cloth, > “Whis may be considered quite 
a new work from the Author’ 3 former peeeemasy 3 ; it has been en- 
irely r d and ringing it down to the present 
state of Anglo-Saxon literature, both at "home and abroad. 


I OLBEIN’S DANCE of DEATH, with an 

Historical and Literary Introduction by an Antiquary. 
Square post 8vo, with 54 Engravings, being the most accurate copies 
ever executed of these gems of art, and a F a of an Ancient 
Bedstead at Aix-la-Chapellc, with a Dance of Death carved on it, 
engraved by Fairholt, cloth, 9a. 

“The designs are executed with a spirit and fidelity te extra- 
ordinary. They are indeed most truthful.”—Atheneu 


KE NGLISH SURNAMES: an Essay on Family 

Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological ‘and Humorous. 
By MARK ANTONY ow ER, M.A. 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 1! 

*,* This new and a improved edition, besides a great en- 
largement of the chapters contained in the previous editions, com- 
prises several that are entirely new, og ogy iim Noteson Scottish, 

rish, and Norman Surnames. * Additional Prolusivns,” 
besides the articles on Rebuses, Allusive Arms, and the Roll of 
Battel Abbey, contain Dissertations on Inn Signs, and Remarks 
on Christian Names; with a copious Index of many thousand 
names. These features render ‘English Surnames’ rather a new 
work than a new edition. 


TIXHE CURIOSITIES of HERALDRY, with 

Illustrations from Old English Writers. By MARK AN- 
TONY LOWER. With Illuminated Title-page and numerous En- 
gravings from Designs by the Author. 8vo. cloth, 14s, 


HE ERALDS’ VISITATIONS. An Index to all 

the Pedigrees and Arms in the Heraldic Visitations ana 
other Genealogical MSS. in the British Museum. be gy 
of the Manuscript Department. 8vo. closely printed in double 
columns, cloth, 1 

*x* An indispensable book to those engaged in genealogical or 
topographical pursuits, affording a ready clue to the pedigrees and 
arms of above 30,000 of the gentry of England, their residences, 
&e. (distinguishing the different families of the same name in 
every county), as recorded bed the Heralds in their Visitations, 
with Indexes to other genealogical MSS. in the British Museum, 
It has been the work of immense labour. No public library ought 
to be without it. 


Gus to ARCH EOLOGY.—An Archzolo- 

ical Index to Remains of Anticuity of the Celtic, Romano- 
Brit jah, and Anglo-Saxon Periods. By JOHN YONGE AKER- 
MAN, Fellow and Secretary to the Borkety of Antiquaries. 1 vol. 
8vo. Midetrated w an numerous engravings, comprising upwards of 
500 objects, 153. clot 

“ One of the feet ™ of an incipient antiquary is the facility 
of comparison, and here it is furnished him at one glance. The 
plates, indeed, form the most valuable part of the book, both by 
their number and the judicious selection of types and examples 
which — contain, It is a book which we can, on this qecount, 
safely warmly recommend to all who are interested in the 
antic uities of their native land.”— Literary Gazette, 

“A book of such utility—so concise, so clear, $0 well condensed 

from such varied and voluminous sources—cannot fail to be gene- 
rally acceptable.”—Art- Union, 


OINS.—An Introduction to the Study of Ancient 
and Modern Coins. ByJ.Y.AKERMAN. Feap. 5vo. with 
numerous wood engravings, from the original coins, 68, 


OINS of the ROMANS relating to BRITAIN, 

Described and Illustrated. By J. Y. AKERMAN, F.S.A. 

Sovak a 8vo. greatly enlarged, with plates and woodcuts, 
10s. 6d, clot 


QH AKSPERE.—A new Life of Shakspere, in- 
cluding many pertioulers 5 xem coking | ee Poet and his family, 
never before published. By J ALLIWELL, F.R.S., &c. One 
handsome vol. 8vo. illustrated with 3 76 adden wth on wood, from 
drawings by Fairholt, 158. cloth. 


THE NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, 

collected chiefly from Oral Tradition. Edited by J. OU. HAL- 
Liven. Fourth edition, 12mo. with 35 designs by W. B. Scott, 
48. 6d, clot 


YOPULAR RHYMES and NURSERY 

TALES, with Historical Elucidations ; e Sequel to * The 

Nursery Rhymes of England.’ Edited by J. OU. HALLIWELL. 
Royal 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


LAYING CARDS. —FACTS and SPECU- 
LATIONS on the O pions and Ree ORY of PLAYING 
CARDS. By WILLIAM ANDREW HATTO, Author of 
* Jacks n’s History of Wood Engraving. Thick Syo. with numer- 
ous engravings from copper, stone aud wood, both plain and 
coloured, cloth, 1/. 18, 


{SSAYS on Subjects connected with the LITE- 
4; RATURE, POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, and HISTORY 
of ry ANDin the MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS W RIGHT, 
M. F.S.A. Two handsome vols. post Syo. elegantly printed, 





Third edition, enlarged, 


loth, 168, 





MR. BENTLEY’S List 


OF WORKS 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


—»——— 


PICTURES OF ‘NUREMBURG, 
And Rambles in the Hills and Valleys 


of Franconia. 


By H. J. WHITLING, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Engravings, 21s, 


THE INITIALS; 


A STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 
3 vols. 


THE PHANTOM WORLD; 
Or, THE PHILOSOPHY OF APPARITIONS, GHOSTS, 
By AUGUSTINE CALMET. 
With Introduction and Notes by the Rev. H. CHRI 
‘Author of * The Cradle of the Twin Gian As mA, 
2 vols. small 8vo. 2le, 


FENIMORE COOPER’S NEW 
ROMANCE, 
The Ways of the Hour. 


3 vols. 


THE LIFE OF 
THE DUKE OF KENT. 


he Rev. ERSKINE NEALE, M.A 
Author of The Life-Book of a Labourer,’ *Glosing Scene,’ ke. 
8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S POPU. 
LAR ROMANCE, 
Antonina. 
3 vols. 
THE COURT AND REIGN OF 
FRANCIS I. 


KING OF FRANCE. 
By MISS PARDOE 
Author of ‘Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France’ 
Second Edition, 2 vols. Svo. with Portraits, 368. 


vu. 


THE CRADLE OF THE TWIN 
GIANTS, 


Science and History. 


By the _—. i. vr a? a MA. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 242. 


THE NOMADES OF THE WEST. 
A eee > 4 CANADA. 


x. 
FOUR YEARS IN THE PACIFIC, 
In H.M. Ship CoLtincwoop, from the Year 184-48, 
By Lieut. the Hon. FRED. WALPOLE, RB.N. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Engravings, 288. 


MISS RAIKES’S NEW NOVEL, 
The Marriage Contract. 


2 vols. 


THE CITIES AND WILDS OF 
ANDALUCIA. 


By the Hon. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


THE HISTORY OF PETER THE 
CRUEL. 


By M. MERIMEE. With Notes. 
2 vols. small Syo. 168. 


Ricnarp Bentey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


—— 
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Printed by James Hoimes, of No, 4, New Ormond-st 
county of Middlesex, pr ter, at his office No. 4, Too! 
Chancery-lane, inthe p of St. Andrew, inthe saidcounty a +h, 
peblishea by Joux Franc 1s, of No. 14, Wellington-stree 


thesaidcounty, Publisher,at No.14 ,im Wellington-street a4 


said; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsy enders.—Age: ee 


Scotaxp, Messrs. Bel] & Bradfute, Edinburgh; = RE 
Mr, John Robertson, Dublin.--Saturday, May 1, 1850. 
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